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The President General's Message. 


DEAR DAUGHTERS: 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS discovered our Continent 
459 years ago this month. We need today his vision, = 
desire for knowledge, adventurous spirit and undaunted © - 


courage, to discover more about our changing world. ; 4) 

Having been founded on the eve of the anniversary of == 
the discovery of America, the National Society, Daughters __ ve 


of the American Revolution, has always through its sixty; 
) 

one years been especially interested in Columbus and ~~ 

Columbus Day. 


Special recognition has also been given by our Society ae 
to the important role in the discovery of America played = 
by a woman, Queen Isabella of Spain, who made it pos- 


sible for the pioneer explorer to set out on his hazardous 


journey across uncharted seas to unknown ports. 

Today we, too, face perils and dangers. They threaten 
the very existence of our nation. Our destination is uncertain. It is essential that we 
know and understand the direction in which we are headed. Then, and only then, by 
staying firmly on the right course like Columbus, shall we reach propitious goals. 

In order to help our country move in the right direction, toward the ends envisioned 
by our Founding Fathers, we MUST keep well informed on current trends. eh 

Chapters receive regularly much important material direct from our National Defense 
Office. Additional information is carried each month in the D. A. R. Macazine and 
Press Digest. All this should be carefully studied. A resume of these significant facts = 
should be reported at EACH Chapter meeting. If our own members are informed, they 
will inevitably become more alert to our national problems. 


As we start our Fall activities, please bear in mind the importance of making definite 
plans to raise money for our building debt and for our Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge. Besides the large amount we still owe for our new building, we need a consider- 
able sum for the completion of the Tower even to the top of its Memorial Room. If 
sufficient money is not contributed for the Tower construction, it will be necessary to 
borrow additional funds. This will mean more interest payments. 

It is with extreme regret that it is essential to keep reminding our members of money 
and debts, but they are our primary responsibilities at this time, and we should consider 
them as such. The sooner these financial obligations are out of our way, the sooner 
will we be enabled to devote our undivided attention to our Historical, Educational and 
Patriotic ‘missions, which in these critical days can mean so » much for Home and Country. 
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to the Spirit of Virginia 


VIRGINIA, turning proudly from her past, 
With soul elate ee; 
And eager eyes steadfast, 
Looks forward to her fate. Lae 
There is a challenge in that honored ae 
To every ardent and aspiring son, 
That gives him summons, like a bugle blast, 
To high adventure soon to be begun— 
New battles to be won. 

Nature has lavished on her bounteous fields _ 
Deep commerce, sheltering bays and teeming shores ee aa 
And the tall mothering mountain range that yields 
The largess of its ores. 

Broad rivers winding seaward from her hills 
By busy cities glide, 

And in their sweep provide 

Potential power for a thousand mills. 

Good fortune stocked her with a rugged race 
That toward all dangers that beset her land 
Turned ever an undaunted face, 

A daring hand. 

Since the first white man landed on her beach, 
The sacred doctrine of the Rights of Man 
Was hers to teach, 

Was hers to plan. 


Her breast is scarred in every war for Right, eee 
Her fields are red 
With blood she shed 
Against Oppression’s might. 
The old heroic faces 


Whose spirits brood above the hallowed places— 
Mount Vernon, Stratford, Monticello’s Hill— 

Call to us still, 

Lest we forget 
The spirit of Virginia, which is yet = Looker 
Full of that high, enthusiastic hope  —™ 
That can with Fortune and Occasion cope. ’ 
O, Spirit of Virginia, with your knightly blade, 
On all true shoulders lay your accolade, 
And bid each son arise, 
New purpose in his heart. 
New fire in his eyes, ‘e 


Resolved to see Virginia play her part ts 4 7 
In that high place the gods for her did plan,— E +e ae 
The Van. 


Reprinted by permission of the Richmond Trcae-Desrarcn 


‘Mr. Hunter’s poem won first prize in a contest conducted by the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce and was published in the American Motorist, 
of April, 1928. 
Va., Mr. Hunter was poet-laureate of Virginia and columnist for the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch for many years. 
ee before his death. 


A native of Belle Grove, Port Conway, King George County, 


He was a lawyer, farmer, legislator and 
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[ the vocabulary of the D. A. R. there 
is only one ism and that is 100 per cent 
Americanism. What I especially like about 
you is that you not only know what is right 
but you have the courage and fortitude to 
fight for what is right, just as your an- 
cestors fought and died to give freedom 
to us of this generation. These are not the 
empty words of a politician to tickle your 
vanity. They are an expression from the 
heart of one who appreciates the great 
work you have undertaken to preserve your 
heritage, and mine, and that of all who 
avail themselves of the opportunities this 
nation gives so freely. 

As I go about the public business which 
has been entrusted to me I am shocked 
and alarmed by the delusion and disunity 
in which we face what is probably our 
greatest crisis since Valley Forge. 

The test of my vote in the Senate and 
my actions elsewhere, now, as they have 
been in the past, and as they will be in the 
future, are determined by what I believe 
to be best for my country. I say with 
all the sincerity of which I am capable that 
such must be the test to be applied to 
everything by everybody in this country— 
in public office or not—for a long time 
to come if we are to restore the peace and 
freedom for which this nation was founded 
and to which it is dedicated. 

It seems to me, if conditions now exist- 
ing continue, our security is in more danger 
from disunity at home than from enemies 
abroad. We cannot prepare ourselves for 
a global war, which may be forced upon us, 
if we spend our time and energies fighting 
among ourselves. We can only have peace, 
which all of us so earnestly desire, if we 
remain strong, and strength can only come 
from national unity, but cohesive action 
can only come in this Democracy of ours 
by free and full discussions of the great 
issues confronting us. 

May I state in language which is perhaps 
over-simplified those cornerstones of free- 
dom which must be preserved. American 

mocracy in very simple language is an 


association of all American citizens gov- 


ire, 
Economy in Government 
By Senator Harry F. 


erned by Federal and State Constitutions 
and by laws enacted by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. It relies upon 7 
a three-branch government, each independ- 

ent of the other. The American people 
have risen to resist successfully open at- 
tacks made upon this system. 

It is the independence of the three- 
branch government that preserves our lib- 
erties and prevents dictatorship. 

I do not fear direct assaults upon our 
principles so much as | fear the sapping of — 
the vigor of our people and our government 
by termites boring from within. 

In the coming years—and perhaps for 
generations—we will have two great bur- 
dens to carry. On one hand, we must make 
ourselves so militarily strong as to protect _ 
us from the aggression of communistic 
nations, and, on the other, we must pre- 
serve and fortify our free enterprise sys- __ 
tem, which, after all is said and done, is 
the real source of our strength and future _ 
security. 

The strength of a vigorous free enterprise 
system is a greater deterrent to world con- 
flict and a more dependable guardian of 
peace than a United Nations organization 
will ever be. It is the only force in the 
world today that Russia fears. It must be 
preserved. 

Russia well knows of our capacity to 
mass produce implements of war—those 
things that kill people—as we furnished ; 
these war equipments to her in World 
War II without which she could not have _ 
driven the Germans from her soil. Our 
best insurance, let me repeat, against war 
is to strengthen and not weaken this pro- 
duction capacity. 

One striking example of America’s free 
enterprise system is that we are now pro- 
ducing twice as much steel as all the world 
combined and four times more than Soviet 
Russia under her slave system. As steel — 
is the base of all war materials, Russia has 
just cause to fear our mass production 
capacity. 

Let us not be deluded: the emergency in 
which we now find ourselves will exist, in 


| 
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all probability, for many, many years. 
Today Russia has the time table, and 
Russia has control of the initiative. She 
began the Korean war—costly to us in 
blood and treasure—but Russia has not 
lost a single soldier. We shall have to 
live for a long time in a period of crisis 
and be on a war alert even though World 
War III does not materialize, and pray God 
it will not. We must constantly bear in 
mind that the threat of war in a democracy 
over a long period can be as destructive 
to our economic system as war itself. 

General Bradley has said that other side- 
line wars can be instigated by Russia. 
She can turn these sideline wars on and 
off like a spigot of water. She can bleed 
us white before the supreme test comes 
when we may be called upon to fight the 
combined might of communistic nations. 
If Russia determines on war she can fix the 
hour and the place and the day of the 
conflict, or she can, for years to come, con- 
duct against us a war of economic attrition, 
sapping our resources and weakening our 
system of government. This may be her 
sinister purpose—I am inclined to think it 
is—and in the past five years she has made 
considerable progress in this direction. 

I am not an appeaser. Our future se- 
curity demands a definite as well as a 
realistic foreign policy. Russia has such 
a policy. She has played her cards diplo- 
matically well—much better than has the 
United States. 

We jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy of impractical 
altruism. It must be realistic—and we 
serve neither ourselves nor the free people 
of the world when we undertake burdens 
beyond our ability to carry; make prom- 
ises we cannot fulfill. We may be power- 
ful but there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go and survive. We cannot, I think, 
go over the world like Don Quixote tilting 
our lances at every windmill that may have 
a communist behind it. 

We cannot go over the world trying to 
make democrats of people who do not want 
to be democrats and who do not, in fact, 
comprehend what democracy means. 

If first things are to come first, what we 
need above everything else is an impreg- 
nable national defense. This may deter- 
mine whether or not we will live or die. 
As a member of the Armed Services 
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tinue to do all in my power to provide 
such a defense. 

I am for compulsory military training 
and spoke for this program in the Senate, 
I am for an adequate, fully-trained army 
within our borders. I am for an air force 
of 70 groups, or more. I am for a radar 
screen around this country. 

These things I have been advocating and 
voting for for years. We must do our level 
best to prod those responsible to get them 
quickly. 

And I am for a great Navy. I am ip 
tensely proud of the United States Navy 
and the United States Marines. I do not 
think the Marines are policemen or propa. 
gandists. 

Fiscal preparedness is the first step 
towards military preparedness. 

The President continues to recommend 
socialized medicine, he recommends so0- 
cialized farming, he recommends socialized 
housing. If you socialize your health, your 
food, and the roof over your head, you 
have taken a step from which there can 
be no retreat. We would soon be in the 
same deplorable condition as is England, 

What has prevented the passage of the 
socialistic measures? It has been a very 
effective coalition between the Southem 
Democrats in Congress and the Repub- 
licans. I, as one Southern Constitutional 
Democrat, am very proud to have been an 
active member of that coalition. 

Unity and the sacrifices necessary to 
save our country must be a two-way street. 
They must come from the Government as 
well as from the citizens. 


Byrd’s-eye view of our fiscal affairs. 


We began World War I with a debt 
of $1 billion, World War II with a debt 
of $60 billion. Our Federal debt now 
exceeds $260 billion, plus the debts of 
States and their sub-divisions of $21 bil- 
lion, a total public indebtedness of $281 
billion and the end is not yet. 

With the federal expenditure level rum 
ning at $75 billion, total public expendi 
tures, including those by States and sub 
divisions, will reach approximately $10 
billion annually. This would be about 40 
per cent of the $225 billion national income 
earned by all our people. In other words, 
in each five-day week we shall be working 
two days for the government and three 
days for ourselves. 
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Our Federal Government is permeated 
with waste and inefficiency and extrava- 
gance. We have 2,200,000 Federal civilian 
employees and are adding 2,200 new civil- 
ian employees every day. In March the 
military establishment alone employed 
60,000 new civilian employees and only 
drafted 80,000 in uniform. 

The armed services are the greatest 
wasters of civilian manpower of all 
agencies of the government. The mili- 
tary should recognize the necessity of con- 
serving manpower as it is our main strength 
in war. In the Pentagon building alone 
the military has 35,000 civilian employees 
under one roof and no real effort has yet 
been made to place this gigantic operation 
on a basis of efficiency. 

Faced as we are with grave perils, what 
would you and I do as sensible men and 
women if we had the power? 

We would eliminate every single non- 
essential expenditure, including those 
things in the category of being desirable 
but’ not absolutely essential. We would 
cut off 400,000 of the more than 2,000,000 
Federal employees, save their salaries and 
release them for war work. 

We would demand a balanced budget. 
Remember you never go broke when you 
pay as you go. : 

We would demand the saving of billions 
by the elimination of waste and extrava- 
gance and in non-essential functions of the 
government. If we should save ten per 
cent in the President’s budget, which means 
7 to 8 billions, this would eliminate the 
necessity of 50 per cent of the new taxes 
requested. 

You, the citizens, may not have this 
direct authority but you do have the power 
to hold the elective officials to a strict 
accountability to discharge their responsi- 
bilities on the level of high patriotism con- 
sistent with the perils of the great burdens 
that face us. 

I am always willing to vote for taxes for 
national defense, but I do not like the 
idea of placing great additional burdens 
on an already overburdened people for 
wasteful political spending. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
ways the budget can be trimmed without 
affecting essential activities. 

Remember that deficit spending means 


one of two things—either higher taxes = 


tory levels or more debt which is bound 
to be accompanied by inflation that no 
amount of regimentation can curb. 

We have assumed the responsibility of 
propping up the economy of half the world. 
We have assumed the responsibility of 
helping to arm half the world. We have 
assumed the responsibility of arming our- 
selves. We have refused to deny our- 
selves of wasteful, non-essential domestic- 
civilian luxuries. 

We cannot expect much help from the 
nations which are associated with us for 
they are more wards than allies. 

Neither democratic freedom nor the free 
enterprise system can survive either con- 
fiscatory taxes or overwhelming debt. 

Our worst strain in the desperate days 
ahead may be economic attrition at home. 
We must put Santa Claus in a deep freeze for 
the duration of the emergency. We cannot 
carry the world on our shoulders abroad 
and the New Deal on our backs at home. 

The people, I feel confident, want non- 
defense spending cut to the bone. 

Why is America great? It is not our 
population, as we have only six per cent of 
the population of the world. It is not our 
area, which is only a tiny speck on the 
world’s surface. It is not our national 
resources, which are being rapidly depleted 
by the obligations we have undertaken. 
It is our individual freedom and the free 


enterprise system is the vital spark that 
stimulates every American to gain such ae 
reward as his own industry and capacity _ 


make him worthy of. 

This much is certain: the vital need of 
the moment is leadership characterized by 
unselfish and selfless patriotism which will 
present the stern issues and requirements 
to the American people for the wisdom of 
their decision, unencumbered by personal 
jealousies and political considerations. We 
have had such leadership in every crisis of 
the past. It is not too much to ask 
now. If it is not forthcoming then it is = 
up to us, in lesser positions, through un- _ 
selfish patriotic organizations to do the 
best we can with the tools at hand. 

In such an emergency as this I know of © 
no better organization than the DAR © 
through which effective effort can be made © 
for our survival and preservation as free — 
(Continued on page 762) at 
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ONE again, as in World War II, women 
Marines are serving on major conti- 
nental Marine Corps posts and stations. 
These include four large installations on 
the east coast—Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island, South Carolina; Ma- 
rine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, and Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point in North 
Carolina; Marine Corps Headquarters, 
Washington,-D. C.; and four west coast 
establishments in California— Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego; Marine 
Barracks, Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro; and Headquarters, 
Department of the Pacific and Depot of 
Supplies in San Francisco. None are serv- 
ing overseas at present, although there is 
no longer any legal restriction on their 
doing so. There are today only some 
2,200 women in Marine uniforms as com- 
pared with 19,000 during the war, but 
their desire to serve the Corps faithfully 
and well has not lessened, and gradually 
their numbers will be expanded. 

The chief difference between the women 
who serve today and those in World War 
II is the fact that the former are for the 
most part “regulars”, while the latter were 
exclusively reservists. This change in 
their status came about with the enactment 
in June, 1948, of The Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act (Public Law 625, 
80th Congress), which provided for the 
integration of former reservists and the 
enlistment and appointment of women with- 
out prior service into the regular compo- 
nents of the armed forces, on a basis of 
equality with men. In short, a new career 
field was opened to women—that of serving 
their country in uniform in peace as well as 
in war. 

In November, 1948, the first officers and 
enlisted women—all former war-time re- 
servists—were sworn into the regular Ma- 
rine Corps. Early in 1949, recruiting of 
women with no prior military service was 
begun. The majority of women Marines 
today are in the latter category. 

Enlisted women receive their basic mili- 
tary training at the Marine Corps Recruit 


Women 


Director of Women Marines 


rines 


Depot, Parris Island, South Carolina, which 
has long been the east coast “boot camp” 
for male recruits. Women officer candi- 
dates attend the Marine Corps Schools in 
Quantico, Virginia, the training center for 
male officers. 

The basic indoctrination of both officers 
and enlisted women follows as far as prac. 
ticable the training pattern of their male 
counterparts. Stress is laid on Marine 
Corps history and traditions, drill, military 
discipline, and customs and courtesies of 
the service in order to instill in the young 
recruit or young officer candidate the feel- 
ing of teamwork and pride in uniform and 
the esprit d’ corps long synonymous with 
the word “Marine.” In addition, such 
basic subjects as administration, first aid, 
military justice, and defense against chemi- 
cal warfare are part of the training pro- 
gram. Physical fitness is also stressed in 
a well-rounded physical education and ree- 
reation program. 

“Boot” training of enlisted women cov- 
ers a six weeks’ period, admittedly a busy 
one. Besides attending classes, the recruit 
must be given a thorough final physical 
examination, classification tests to find out 
what particular skills or aptitudes she may 
possess, and uniformed. Women recruits 
live in comfortable barracks, designed and 
built for them in World War II, and are 
supervised and taught by qualified women 
oficers and noncommissioned _ officers. 
Classes are held in modern, well-ventilated 
and equipped classrooms. Ample recre- 
ational facilities are provided as are medi- 
cal and dental care. Recruits are encour 
aged to attend Sunday services of their 
own faith at the post chapel, and the camp 
chaplains are always available to lend a 
helping hand if one is needed. 

When a recruit finishes her boot train 
ing, she is on her way either to a specialist 
school for further study or, if she has skills 
the Marine Corps can utilize without addi- 
tional training, to her first duty assign 
ment. As might be expected, the greatest 
number of women are assigned to adminis: 
trative or primarily “desk” jobs, such as 
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cerk-typists, filing clerks, and stenogra- 
phers. Supply billets account for the sec- 
ond largest category of assignments, with 
others in disbursing, public information, 
communications, and a few aviation spe- 
cialties, such as control tower operators. 
There is no restriction, aside from actual 
combat, on the utilization of women. 

The chief consideration in the assign- 
ment of women now as it was during World 
War II is their maximum utilization in ac- 
cordance with Marine Corps needs. Un- 
derstandably, their duty assignments were 
more diversified during the war, and pre- 
sage the extent of their utilization in the 
event of future all-out mobilization. When 
the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve was 
established in February, 1943, it was pre- 
dicted that women could probably perform 
about thirty kinds of jobs in the Corps. 
Midsummer, 1944, found them in reality 
performing some two hundred. Most of 
those jobs were not “glamorous”; many of 
them were monotonously routine. But all 
fitted into a pattern of useful accomplish- 
ment of which those wartime women re- 
servists, some of whom are now “regulars”, 
are justifiably proud. And in the light of 
the present international scene, their war- 
time slogan, “Free a Man to Fight,” seems 
equally applicable today. 

Women Marines, wherever they serve, 
maintain their own administrative outfits. 
Organized into companies or detachments, 
with a woman officer as commander, they 
operate their organizational offices, and 
are responsible for the appearance and up- 


As part of recruit training, Women Marines are 
given demonstrations of the various weapons the 


men use in combat. Here the functioning of the 
m. mortar is being shown by a range officer 
and two range instructors. 
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keep of their own barracks, which they 
consider “home.” Consequently, they take 
pride and pleasure in making their sur- 
roundings as attractive as possible. The 
women’s “area” is admittedly an asset to 
any Marine Corps post or station. 

The correct designation for women in 
the Marine Corps is “Women Marines”, 
and the women themselves are pleased that 
no other designation was ever considered 
necessary by the Marine Corps. 

In order to enlist in the Marine Corps, a 
girl must be a High School graduate or 
have an equivalent educational back- 
ground, pass the required recruiting tests 
and interviews, and be between the ages 18 
and 31. If she is under 21, she must have 
the written consent of her parents or guard- 
ian to enlist. She must also pass the re- 
quired physical examination given by au- 
thorized Naval medical examiners. 

Officer candidates are selected from 
among college graduates and undergradu- 
ates who apply and are found qualified. 
Enlisted women of the Marine Corps or 
Marine Corps Reserve may also apply, and 
if they pass the required educational tests 
and are recommended for officer training 
by their commanding officers, they are en- 
rolled in the Women Officers Training 
Class. 

This class is given each summer in two 
six weeks’ sessions, the Junior Course and 
the Senior Course, and since these two 
courses run nonconcurrently, it is possible 
for the candidate to complete her basic 
officer indoctrination in one Summer. 
Otherwise, she may take the Junior Course 
one Summer, and return the next year to 
finish the Senior Course. 

The satisfactory completion of the 12- 
weeks’ program assures a young woman 
of a Second Lieutenant’s commission in 
the Marine Corps Reserve, provided she 
already has her college degree and is 21 
years old but not over 25. If she wants 
a commission in the regular Marine Corps, 
and is selected by an examining board, she 
then remains at the Marine Corps Schools 
for eight weeks’ additional training. Thus, 
the over-all indoctrination period for a 
regular Second Lieutenant is approxi- 
mately five months. 

Women who receive reserve commissions 
are not required to go on active duty unless 
there is a national emergency, such as at 
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not called to duty involuntarily any woman 
reserve officer. There are, of course, many 
on duty at present who volunteered their 
services. 

A career today in the armed forces offers 
young women an interesting as well as 
profitable one. Both officer and enlisted 
personnel are assured of pay, promotion, 
medical care, and eventual retirement if 
they remain in militury service and main- 
tain satisfactory records. Military life also 
provides opportunity for some travel as 
well as for pleasant companionship. The 
growing realization that women can con- 
tribute in peace as in war to the defense 
of their country provides them with a 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment. 

Marriage itself does not exclude a woman 
from continuing her career in the Corps. 
She must be unmarried at the time of en- 
listment or appointment and agree to re- 
main so until her basic training is com- 
pleted. After that she is free to marry if 
she chooses, and many do. Ordinarily, 
she may resign or request discharge be- 
cause of marriage provided she has served 
the minimum length of time determined 
administratively by the Marine Corps. If 
she becomes pregnant, or if through mar- 
riage she acquires the care of minor chil- 
dren, she is automatically released. 

Another important program for women 
provided by the Marine Corps is that of 
affiliation with both the volunteer and 
organized reserve. In 1949, women’s or- 
ganized platoons were established in 
thirteen principal cities and, although they 
maintained their own training program 
and instruction, they were an integral part 
of the male battalions to which they were 
attached. The purpose of these organized 
reserve units is to provide the “citizen 
Marine” with an opportunity to acquire 
during weekly evening training periods, 
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Women Marines take part in the 1951 Armed 
Forces Day Parade at Washington, D. C. (Official 
U. S. Marine Corps Photos.) 


Marine Corps basic indoctrination and 
skills while engaged in his or her own 
civilian pursuits. In turn, this assures the 
Marine Corps of a trained nucleus of re. 
serve personnel, which will be readily 
available for service in mobilization. 

How valuable the availability of reserve 
units was both in World War II and in the 
present Korean war is common knowledge. 
The approximate 600 women in the or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve who were 
mobilized along with the men last Summer 
have proved during the past year their 
great worth and usefulness to the Corps in 
an emergency. Their unselfish willingness 
to serve and devotion to duty bespeak well 
for all women in uniform. 

The events of this past year have indi- 
cated how necessary it is that the Nation’s 
defenses be strong and that national de- 
fense itself is every citizen’s job. Women 
are becoming more and more aware of 
their own expanding opportunities and 
growing responsibilities. Serving one’s 
country in uniform, whatever its color or 
cut, is today one of the privileges afforded 
women of integrity, foresight, and ability. 


Company, and Pvt. Vic Damone, USA. 
Senate a 


Commemoration of Brumidi’s 146th Birthday Anniversary 

In the rotunda of the United States Capitol at Washington, under auspices 
of a Joint Congressional Committee, a program was held July 26 to commemorate 
the 146th anniversary of the birth of Constantino Brumidi, the first public recog- 
nition of the kind given to the Italian artist who for 25 years painted beautiful 
decorations on the Capitol walls and ceilings. 

The chief address was by Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, author of the book, 
“Constantino Brumidi—Michelangelo of the United States Capitol.” 
were made by Representative George Anthony Dondero of Michigan. 
by the Navy Band orchestra ensemble, Miss Lois Hunt of the Metropolitan Opera 
Invocation and benediction were by the 
nd House Chaplains respectively. 
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ENNESSEE was without a dearth of 

patriots, and today a great warrior’s 
home is a patriotic shrine resplendent in all 
the glory of the days of Andrew Jackson, 
seventh President of the United States. 

The patriots were a group of public- 
spirited, patriotic women, the Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association, organized in 1889. 
Today it is a strong organization with a 
large membership, a high percentage of 
which are Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. “The Hermitage—a thing to hold 
in trust,” has ever been the watchword of 
this group, as they go about diligently and 
faithfully preserving, beautifying and pro- 
tecting it from misuse and destruction. 

The Hermitage, located about twelve 
miles from Nashville, Tenn., is designated 
by historians, map makers and citizens in 
general, as the home of Andrew Jackson, 
Tennessee’s hero, “Old Hickory”; or the 
home of Andrew Jackson, the seventh 
President of the United States. To Andrew 
Jackson, as he spoke of it to many of his 
friends, it was the “Hermitage, home of 
Rachel.” To the many friends and even 
enemies who crossed the threshold, it was 
the house of hospitality. There Andrew 
Jackson entertained in the same friendly 
manner, the poet or peasant, the President 
of the United States or the neighbor farmer, 
and all who were recipients of his bounte- 
ous hospitality. 

Andrew Jackson’s first home in Tennes- 
see was a 300-acre farm which he pur- 
chased in 1792. The house he erected on 
this farm was known as Poplar Grove, and 
later referred to as Poplar Flat. As he 
prospered, he purchased 640 acres and 
there set up a more pretentious house, 
which he named Hunter’s Hill. It was con- 
sidered one of the finest houses in the com- 
munity, being built of frame construction, 
“ag most frontier houses were built of 


By Mattie DEMONTBREUN 


_ The Hermitage—a thing to hold in trust 
As true men guard their forbears’ sword from rust. 
a e3 Forbid it, God, that there should ever come 

~ In length and breadth of this fair land of mine, 

eal Such dearth of patriots that a warrior’s home 
Should come to seem less holy than a shrine. . . . 


— WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE 
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Because of financial reverses, Hunter’s 
Hill was sold and with the proceeds the 
Hermitage plantation was purchased. He 
did not build immediately but set himself 
up in a comfortable but crude establish- 
ment, made up of a group of log houses 
with a large central two-story building, 
which constituted the principal living 
quarters. Three adjacent log houses were 
built for the guests’ sleeping quarters. Here 
in the log structure, Andrew Jackson enter- 
tained many notables, among them being 
President James Monroe and Vice Presi- 
dent Aaron Burr. He was living in this 
log Hermitage in 1815 following the battle 
of New Orleans, where he distinguished 
himself as the world’s great hero. 

By 1819 he had become an international 
figure, and in his visits to Washington, 
New York and Philadelphia he realized he 
was no longer the Tennessee backwoods- 
man, the Indian fighter or the struggling 
farmer and business man, but a man of 
distinction, who should have a home more 
in keeping with his social position, a home 
where he and Rachel could entertain, and 
especially a home suitable for his beloved 
Rachel. In the Summer of 1819 on a site 
selected by Rachel, work on the first Hermi- 
tage was begun. ‘Other sites more suitable 
were suggested, but Andrew Jackson was 
not dissuaded from using the site Rachel 
selected. He said, “Mrs. Jackson chose 
this spot and she shall have her wish. I 
am going to build the house for her.” 

Reliable information would indicate that 
the original Hermitage was a simple two- 
story square brick building, consisting of 
four rooms and a hallway downstairs, and 
the same arrangement upstairs. Additions 
were made to the house in 1831, while 
Jackson was President of the United States. 
The house was partially destroyed by fire 
in 1834. The reconstruction of the Hermit- 
age on the same foundation was started at 
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once, but was not completed until the 
Summer of 1836. With some minor 
changes the reconstructed Hermitage was 
the same as the original, including the 
additions made in 1831. They were the 
western wing for the spacious dining room 
and a pantry, while the eastern wing was 
for a library and the overseer’s office. The 
front and back porticos were added, the 
front portico being two-story. A new 
kitchen and smokehouse were a part of the 
remodeling. 


As the visitor approaches the Hermitage 
today, he pauses at the entrance gates of 
the tree-lined driveway, and there he sees 
the same Hermitage that Andrew Jackson 
left in 1845. This carriage driveway was 
closed in recent years because of the pos- 
sibility of damage to the cedar trees lining 
the driveway, many of which were planted 
by Andrew Jackson. So the visitor is di- 
rected to a modern driveway, lined with 
young hardwood trees of historical signifi- 
cance, having been transplanted from his- 
toric battlefields of New Orleans and Ala- 
bama, where Jackson became an interna- 
tional figure. 

Approaching the grounds from the park- 
ing area, the visitor notes with interest the 
kitchen, housing the cooking equipment of 
that day, the smokehouse and the car- 

_riage house with the remains of the fam- 
ily carriage, which was the best of its era, 
and in which Jackson took much pride. 
The passageway between the kitchen and 
pantry leads into the back portico of the 
mansion, which gives a view of the entire 
back lawn. Just to the right is the old- 
fashioned well with the cedar windlass and 
oak bucket. The grove of trees almost 
hide the end of the brick walk leading to 
the spring house Andrew Jackson built for 
Rachel’s milk and butter. Nearby is the 
cabin-by-the-spring, a later addition, where 


the Ladies’ Hermitage Association hold 
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spring and fall outings, and it is also open 
to the members of the Association for 
picnics. 

Leaving the back portico and passing 
around the west wing to the front, the visi. 
tor finds himself stopping at the door on 
the west end of the front portico leading 
into the dining room. There is seen the 
original furnishing including the mahogany 
sideboard Rachel purchased in New Or. 
leans, together with the table and chairs, 
The Hermitage silver and china are on 
display. A few steps down the portico are 
the front doors where the visitor enters 
the wide central hall, and is confronted with 
an amazing scene of beauty, the circular 
stairway, and the pictorial wallpaper or. 
dered by General Jackson from Paris when 
the house was built. It represents the 
legend of Telemachus in search of Ulysses. 
The double parlors are at the left separated 
by folding doors, each with a doorway 
into the hall. Much of the beautiful fur 
nishing is the original, and is arranged as 
Jackson preferred in his day. 

A turn to the right in the central hall, 
the visitor will find a passageway to the 
east entrance. The first room on the right, 
overlooking the front lawn, is General 
Jackson’s bedroom. There is a connecting 
door to the adjoining room, known as the 
office or library. The furnishings and ar- 
rangements are the same as when Jackson 
occupied the rooms, including his dressing 
gown across his favorite chair, and his 
tobacco box nearby. Above the mantle 
hangs the picture of Rachel, his favorite 
picture of his beloved wife. He daily wore 
in a locket a miniature of the picture and 
only removed it at night when he placed 
it with his Bible on a table by his bed. 

Rachel died December 22, 1828, just fol- 
lowing Jackson’s victorious campaign for 
the office of the President of the United 
States, and therefore never served as the 
mistress of the White House. This doubt- 
less was the reason her picture was never 
hung in the White House with the wives of 
other Presidents. In recent years the late 
Mrs. Rutledge Smith, past and Honorary 
State Regent of the Tennessee Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and then serving as the President of the 
Daughters of 1812, secured a copy of this 
same picture of Rachel and through her 
influence it was hung in the White House 
(Continued on page 794) 
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Poplar Forest, Home of Thomas Jefferson 


By ANNE CLEGHORNE GLASS 


N twenty questions would the Daughters 

arrive at Poplar Forest as the secret 
home of “Mr. Jefferson”? Probably not. 
Even as in its beginning, it has retained 
seclusion. 

Of the various estates owned by Presi- 
dent Jefferson only one, other than Monti- 
cello, was regarded by him as home, and 
that was Poplar Forest. This refuge which 
offered escape when the multitude of ad- 
mirers and friends caused hospitality to 
become burdensome was in a more remote 
corner of Virginia, surrounded by 4,819 
protective acres, and “Embodied the ex- 
ternal beauties and internal oddities of 
architecture which fascinated the builder.” 
The acres came to Mr. Jefferson from his 
wife, who had them from her father. 

Jefferson came as often as four times 
a year to this farm, where he was simply 
The Squire to his neighbors, with whom he 
exchanged experiences and ideas concern- 
ing soils and crops. 

This quiet spot is near the city of 
Lynchburg. Enormous poplar trees sug- 
gested an appropriate name for the place 
and these ornamented (and still do) the 
grounds in unusual luxuriance. (When 
Poplar Forest Chapter, D. A. R., is called 
to order, it is under a gavel made from 
poplar wood from Poplar Forest.) 

The Squire wrote that he felt safe here 
from any crowd because no one would 
seek him out through the mud of the road, 
and truly, not until the advent of the auto- 
mobile did the passing world learn of his 
hide-away, his secret house. 

A granddaughter of President Jefferson 
gives the picture of the house which re- 
mains as first constructed in 1806: “The 
dwelling at Poplar Forest, of which Jeffer- 
son was the architect, is built of brick, one 
story in front, and owing to the falling of 
the ground, two in the rear, the lower story 
being a basement, with a wine cellar under- 
neath. It is an exact octagon, with a 
centre hall twenty feet square, lighted from 
above, a beautiful room, which served as 
a dining room and which contained, among 
pieces of furniture, a portable dumb waiter 
with several shelves. Around the dining 
room were grouped a bright drawing 


room, looking south grandfather's own 
chamber, three other bedrooms and a 
pantry. A terrace extended from one side 
of the house; there was a portico in front 
connected by a vestibule with the centre 
room, and in the rear a veranda on which 
the drawing room opened with its windows 
to the floor.” 

This octagonal house still sits at the 
top of a long hill where it is seen in per- 
spective as one of the loveliest miniature 
domestic temples. 

The eminent architect finished his un- 
usual house in the early days of his retire- 
ment after his second term as President. 
To complete his design a dressed sward 
extended out equidistant from the eight 
sides of the house and was enclosed by 
a fence bent in eight equal angles so that 
the octagonal house sat in an octagonal 
lawn. 

In the drawing room was what The 
Squire called his “petite format” library 
in four cases, each of which was between 
three and four feet in width and height. 
The books, to economize space, were of 
the smallest sized editions, a collection 
first made for his convenience at Wash- 
ington, one hundred volumes of British 
writings, a collection of Italian and French 
authors, a few Greek and Latin poets and 
a larger number of prose writers of the 
same languages in the original. (There 
is in existence today a three-page list of 
these books.) 

The Squire diverted himself with his 
books and pen, with drawing board and 
workshop. Howe states that it was at 


Poplar Forest that Jefferson wrote his _ 


“Notes on Virginia” when detained there — 
through lameness caused by a fall from 
his horse; also that here he entertained 
Burk and assisted him in his history of 
Virginia. 

There are excerpts from two of Mr. — 
Jefferson’s letters which tell of his enjoy- 
ment of this favorite spot. He wrote to 
Dr. Benjamin Rush (Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence for Pennsylvania) 
August 17, 1811: 

“I write you from a place ninety miles 
from Monticello, near the New London of | 
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this State, which I visit three or four times 
a year, and stay from a fortnight to a 
month at a time. I have fixed myself 
comfortably, keep some books here, bring 
others occasionally, am in a solitude of a 
hermit, and quite at leisure to attend to 
my absent friends.’ 

And it was in this letter he then added 
his sometimes quoted tribute to old friends: 
“TI find friendship to be like wine, raw 
when new, ripened with age, the true old 
man’s milk and restorative cordial.” 

It was ten years later on November 24, 
1821 he wrote William Short an Alber- 
marle neighbor: 

“Your welcome favor of the 12th came 
to hand two days ago. I was just returned 
from Poplar Forest which I have visited 


four times this year. I have an excellent 
house there, inferior only to Monticello, 
am comfortably fixed and attended, have 
a few good neighbors, and pass my time 
there in a tranquillity and retirement which 
is well adapted to my age and indolence.” 


Poplar Forest was bequeathed by 
Thomas Jefferson to his grandson, Francis 
Eppes, who sold it to William Cobbs, a 
Bedford County neighbor, in 1828. 
subsequently inherited by a descendant of 
William Cobbs, Christian Sixtus Hutter, 
of Lynchburg, who in turn sold it in 1946 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Owen Watts, Jr., 
the present owners. Mr. Watts’ ancestors 
were also Bedford County neighbors. 


ee individually and collectively. 

The first requirement is sound fiscal 
condition for the government of the United 
States. If freedom in the United States 
is destroyed either by our own economic 
folly or by totalitarian might, it will not 
survive anywhere else in the world. When 
the light of Democracy goes out in America, 
it is gone everywhere. Who is there to take 
the torch of liberty to follow us if we 
fail? 

It was on Virginia soil at Yorktown 
that the independence declared in Jeffer- 
son’s words was made permanent by Wash- 
ington’s sword. It was in Hanover Town 
on the Pamunkey River on September 21, 
1775, that the Virginia Committee of 
Safety met. Among its resolutions in- 
cluded one that each district of Virginia 
should provide itself with colors. On one 
side was to be the name of the district and 


Economy In Government 
(Continued from page 755) 


on the other was to be inseribed ‘ ‘Virginia 
for Constitutional liberty.” 

I read this to you because it shows, | 
think, that we have a certain political 
constancy and consistency in Virginia and 
are now, as a State, “for Constitutional 
liberty” as surely as in 1775. I place 
emphasis on both words, “Constitutional” 
and “liberty.” 

And so I say that Virginia yields to no 
other commonwealth or state in apprecia- 
tion of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

We are thankful for what your predeces- 
sors have done and for the noble work 
you are doing in this day, and we pray 
God that the ideals of the DAR will con- 
tinue in the years to come as a bulwark of 
strength to hold the line for the preserva- 
tion of our freedoms founded upon Con- 
stitutional democracy. 


A wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from injuring one 


et another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 


importance.—THoMaAs JEFFERSON. 
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A National Shrine to Patrick Henry 


By James S. EASLEY 


aq recent payment of the mortgage 
to secure the purchase price of Red 
Hill—the last home and burial place of 
Patrick Henry—seems to assure the ulti- 
mate realization of those who initiated 
and fostered a movement to create a na- 
tional shrine dedicated to the preservation 
and propagation of the ideals of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as they were personified in 
Patrick Henry. 

Red Hill is situated on Staunton River 
at the mouth of Falling River on the 
border of Charlotte and Campbell Coun- 
ties. It embraces a tract of 961 acres of 
land, the greater portion being in Char- 
lotte County, which lies a short distance 
off State Highway No. 40 and about four 
miles east of Brookneal. This tract em- 
braces over 300 acres of very fertile river 
bottoms, from which a gradual slope of 
good farm land rises to the home site which 
is 200 feet in elevation above Staunton 
River. The site was pronounced by Henry 
as one of the garden spots of the world, 
and its beauty was a cause of his moving 
to Red Hill from his home, “Long Island,” 
which was located some 18 miles up 
Staunton River. 

In Henry’s time there was a story and a 
half residence, his law office, and the usual 
outhouses within the enclosure on the high 
ground overlooking the river. The home 
was burned. His law office is standing 
with some additions later added to make it 
useful as a cottage. The ultimate plans 
for the creation of a shrine contemplate 
the restoration of the home with the ad- 
dition of a fireproof cellar space to house 
relics of Henry now owned which are 
stored in the Valentine Museum in Rich- 
mond and others which will be acquired; 
the restoration of the law office to its 
original condition and its removal to its 
original location on the grounds; con- 
version of the farm land not needed for 
the shrine into a Boys’ Plantation for the 
reclamation of problem boys. (This will 
be developed later in more detail). 

The bare announcement in the opening 


paragraph contains no suggestion of the 
long struggle and many disappointments 
encountered in the effort to acquire Red 
Hill and to raise funds for its purchase 
as well as to reach the national conscience 
to impress upon our people the necessity 
to remedy mistakes of the past and to do 
honor to the memory of the one person 
above all others who blazed a path of 
light for others to follow in achieving our 
national freedom and who “laboured more 
abundantly than they all” for its ac- 
complishment. 

Not overlooking our lack of experience 
in such a task and the mistakes which 
hampered our efforts, the going was any- 
thing but easy and the discouragements at 
times overwhelming. Added to natural 
apathy which had accumulated in almost 
two centuries from inaccurate histories, we 
were (and are) in a period when the pres- 
ent problems press upon us for solutions in 
such numbers and in such gravity that the 
now tends to crowd out the past and rele- 
gate it to oblivion in our daily thinking. 
Our efforts at last aroused the General 
Assembly of Virginia and the three ad- 
joining counties of Charlotte, Campbell 
and Halifax to appropriate funds from 
which the final payments were made for 
the purchase of the property and the re- 
lease of the mortgage. 

The movement to purchase Red Hill 
commenced in the year 1944 when Mrs. 
Harrison, a descendant of Patrick Henry 
and owner of Red Hill, died, and it was 
necessary for the Court to sell Red Hill 
to settle the estate. A small group then 
undertook to acquire the property for a 
shrine and to prevent the possibility of 
its passing into hands which might despoil 
or commercialize a spot which should be 
preserved for future generations of those 
who love liberty. A non-profit corpora- 
tion was formed and Red Hill was pur- 
chased with promises to pay $60,000. 

Among the many problems which faced 
us was the disposition to be made of the 
farm 
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for the shrine we would have approxi- 
mately 900 acres of land, about one-half 
of which was in growing timber and the 
other half adapted to farming. The prob- 
lems which confront such an organization 
in efforts to earn a profit in farming are 
quite similar to efforts of government to 
earn profits from business enterprises; 
they are not organized on a profit basis in 
that type of business. An effort to sell 
these lands might well have ruined our 
efforts to create a shrine which would draw 
people as visitors. Commercial use of this 
land would probably have resulted in 
stripping it of all commercial timber and 
parcelling the land out to ordinary farm- 
ing methods which would repel rather than 
attract visitors. 

During the time we were trying to find 
some solution to this problem, we found 
the Rev. Ralph Bellwood, a Baptist Min- 
ister in Halifax County, was about to de- 
vote his life toward the development of a 
plantation or farm operation for reclama- 
tion and training of problem boys, follow- 
ing the general plan developed by Father 
Flanagan in Nebraska and the Rogers 
plan at Covington, Virginia. This re- 
sulted in conferences from which a plan 
has been developed to lend to this move- 
ment the use of the farm land to be dedi- 
cated to such a project as a living me- 
morial to Patrick Henry; thus combining 
the idea of a shrine with a living memorial. 
Such a project inspired by the life and 
ideals of Henry can be a force to strengthen 
the spiritual ideals which lie at the base of 
our freedom. 

Necessary legal steps have been taken 
to carry out this plan and Mr. Bellwood is 
at work with initial steps to put this plan 
into operation. As one preliminary step, a 
soil conservation program was carried out 
on this land in the fall of 1950, which cul- 
tivated, seeded, fenced and contoured a 
large acreage which will be ready for 
harvest this year. The idea of creating a 
living memorial had been considered by 
Trustees of the Patrick Henry Memorial 
Foundation for several years, the difficulty 
of making such an idea a practical reality 
had seemed insurmountable until Mr. 
Bellwood’s plans came to our knowledge 
by what seemed an inspired coincidence. 
Such a plan will be new in the development 
of shrines, and we have great hopes for its 
success, 


Those of us who know Mr. Bellwood 
personally have faith in his capacity to 
make the Boys’ Plantation a success which 
will in fact be a living memorial to Pat. 
rick Henry. A minister for a quarter of a 
century or more who had attained success 
in his calling, he has for many years prac. 
ticed as an avocation and also in his pas. 
toral duties practical efforts to develop 
and reform those youths who came within 
the sphere of his influence who were hay. 
ing difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
life in their environments. His decision 
to leave the ministry and devote the re. 
mainder of his life to this field of recla. 
mation evidences the type of consecration 
which combined with his practical experi- 
ence should prove effective in his chosen 
field. 

Under the plan which has been worked 
out between the “Foundation” and the 
“Boys’ Plantation” the shrine and the 
Plantation are entirely separate in organi- 
zation and in operation. Their spheres of 
operation are separate on the grounds of 
Red Hill, and neither has any control over 
the operation of the other. In a larger 
sense the two will work together toward 
the large ideal of contributing to strength. 
ening of our national spiritual ideals in 
the perpetuation of the character and 
ideals of Patrick Henry. 

The Boys’ Plantation project will be 
aided in its efforts to rehabilitate problem 
boys by holding up to them the life and 
character of Patrick Henry; the shrine will 
enlarge its influence on the public con- 
science by creating and encouraging not 
only the shrine embracing Henry’s home 
and tomb to bring to people the remem. 
brance of Henry’s great contribution to 
this nation, but to make possible also a 
contribution to the spiritual development 
of wayward youth in the name of the 
patriot whose youth did not reflect the 
power which lay dormant in his mind, but 
who triumphed over youthful failures to 
make himself the greatest leader of his 
Country in the crisis of its existence, and 
also exemplified in his personal character 
love of home and children by rearing 4 
family of sixteen boys and girls and equip. 
ping them with education and moral train- 
ing to fit them for life. 

During the period of the Revolutionary 
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foundation of this nation the American 
Colonies produced a group of men who 
have excited the world’s admiration. It 
js probable that no nation of similar pop- 
ulation has ever created so great a num- 
ber of great leaders, and among the 
thirteen colonies Virginia stands first in 
her contribution to this list of great. All 
of these men who contributed so much to 
the freedom and development of this infant 
nation have been honored with permanent 
records in history and monuments pro- 
claiming their services to the nation, with 
the exception of Patrick Henry. 

No history has given to him his true 
place and in his own beloved Virginia no 
statue has been erected to him, unless it 
may be claimed that the statue on the base 
of the Crawford Monument in Richmond 
in Capitol Square is erected to Henry. 
This statue bears Henry’s name, but re- 
sembles Henry no more than any other 
statue in the group, and shows a figure 
with a sword in his hand. 

Of all the great men of Henry’s day he 
stands preeminent.. In the days which led 
up to the Revolution he was the unqualified 
leader of the Revolutionary movement, far 
ahead of all the other men of influence 
who could have, by any chance, led this 
State to take the fatal step. Beginning 
with his great speech at Williamsburg be- 
fore the House of Burgesses on May 29th, 
1865, when he hurled defiance to the Brit- 
ish and secured the adoption of his reso- 
lutions against the Stamp Act which reso- 
lutions stated the basic reasons on which 
the issue was drawn which finally led to 
the Revolution, down to his speech in St. 
John’s Church in Richmond on March 23, 
1775, which touched off the powder keg of 
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war, he was leading the statesmen of Vir- 


ginia and of the other colonies to the fate- 
ful step of independence. 
In the fight over the adoption of our na- 


tional constitution in Richmond in 1788, brat 


it was the great power of Henry’s argu- 
ments against the constitution as drawn 


which finally compelled the adoption of 


the first ten amendments to the constitu- 
tion, which amendments embrace our Na- 


tional Bill of Rights. 


would have been no war to separate us 


from Great Britain, but rather some com- 


promise resembling what we now refer to — 
so often as “appeasement”; and there | 
would have been no Bill of Rights written — 


into our constitution. 


It could be stated with reasonable assur- 
ance that but for Patrick Henry there 


Whether the neglect of Henry’s true 
place in our histories results from the fact _ 


that he declined appointment or election 


to public office, or to his own self-efface- — 


ment in not making any effort to protect — 


himself from some in political positions 


who were busy attempting to take from | 
him the honor which he deserved, or to | 


jealousies of those less worthy who slan- 
dered him after his death, the fact remains 


that neither his ability as a statesman nor — 


his character as leader of his people in his 
day has been truly portrayed in history. _ 
In this day of a great awakening of the 


challenge we have to face and to accept 


people of this nation to the extent of “7 


in this age a reappraisal of Henry and the © 


faith and philosophy which enabled him- 
to meet the age in which he lived would 
tend to kindle in the hearts of people a 
clearer view of the future we now face and 
a stronger faith in the ability of this nation 
to meet its challenge. Pee 


D. A. R. STORY IN NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


An excellent article, “The D. A. R. Story,” will be the leading feature of the 


November issue of the National Geographic Magazine. 


Ably prepared by Mrs. 


Lonnelle Aikman, staff writer, the article of about 7,000 words summarizes com- 
prehensively the various objectives and accomplishments of our National Society. 
It will have numerous illustrations, including 16 pages of color photographs. 

At the request of Mrs. James B. Patton, President General, it was planned by 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor, who has long been a member of our Advisory 


Committee. 


Mrs. Grosvenor is Vice Chairman of our Congress Program Com- 


mittee. The story will reach the 2,000,000 subscribers of the outstanding magazine 
published by the National Geographic Society, 16th and M Streets, Washington, 
D. C. Single copies may be ordered for 60 cents each as long as the limited 


supply lasts, 
338 
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ss the simple surroundings of the Pres- 
byterian Manse in Staunton, Virginia, 
the Rev. Joseph R. Wilson and his wife, 
the former Jessie Woodrow, made their 
home during Dr. Wilson’s ministry at the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

In the room to the left of the entrance 
way of the old house may be seen the 
traditional Family Bible which records 
that in Staunton, Virginia on the 28th of 
December, 1856, at 1234 o’clock at night, 
Woodrow Wilson was born. 

In a beautiful letter to his father written 
when he was teaching at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., in 1888, he 
credits whatever may have been worthy 
in the development of his character as well 
as precision of expression to his saintly 
and brilliant father. 

The square brick house of Greek Re- 
vival architecture has been restored with 
simple furnishings and Wilson mementoes. 
Over the mantels in the old parlors are 
citations from the City of Carlisle, Eng- 
land. On the table from the Wilson 
Princeton Home is a copy of the Treaty 
of Versailles. On the wall of the Base- 
ment Dining Room is a print of Staunton 
in 1857, a gift to Mr. Wilson at the time 
of his visit to Staunton in 1912 upon the 
occasion of his fifty-sixth birthday. 


AR 
rthplace of Woodrow Wilson | 


On May 4, 1941, the Woodrow Wilson 
Birthplace was dedicated by another Pregj. 
dent of the United States, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It is the purpose of the Foun. 
dation to preserve the Birthplace as a 
worthy memorial and to perpetuate the 
ideals of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Victorian Garden, designed by 
Charles F. Gillette, is the gift of the Garden 
Club of Virginia. By way of circular 
walkways leading through the box hedge, 
the visitor comes upon a terraced Garden 
with Victorian bowknot beds and Summer 
House. Enclosing the Garden is a lilac 
hedge overhanging a high brick wall. 

In the words of a soldier who was a visi- 
tor here while on furlough in 1942: “ 
visited the square white house, in the 
small Virginia City which is justly proud 
of being the birthplace of Woodrow Wil- 
son. I strolled in the Garden. I stood 
in the quiet hedged court and looked up. 
ward at the white columns and I thought 
of the Wilson who doesn’t come to you in 
the text books. I felt it was America’s 
view of peace, symbolized in a house and 
in a city. Tomorrow’s realization of his 
ideals will find the house on the corner 
a more frequented spot, Wilson a more 
honored leader, peace a more enduring 
word when we have a free world.” 


Mrs. Herbert McK. Smith 
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The J 


oo. current preoccupation of the Mount 

Vernon Chapter, D.A.R., of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, is its projected second 
restoration of historic Jones Point Light- 
house. 

According to a bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Howard W. Smith 
of Virginia, Jones Point Lighthouse is 
reputedly the oldest inland waterway 
lighthouse in the United States. Built in 
1855 and equipped with a fixed white 
light, it was located on a piece of reclaimed 
land in the southern tip of the City of 
Alexandria, within the Battery Cove Mili- 
tary Reservation, and on the Potomac 
River. It can further be identified as the 
southern angle of the original District of 
Columbia, and the original survey marker 
of the District is preserved within the 
actual lighthouse tract. 

Abandoned as a navigation aid in favor 
of an automatic light located nearby, the 
original beacon, with its house and the 
land surrounding it, was deeded to the 
Mount Vernon Chapter in 1926. This 
was accomplished by the introduction of a 
bill in the House of Representatives by 
Representative R. Walton Moore on the 
Chapter’s undertaking to “maintain it in 
a safe and proper condition for historical 
purposes.” 

At this time the Chapter made a 
thorough restoration of the lighthouse, 
which was described as “a charming four- 
room dwelling of extremely substantial 
construction, containing original old wood- 
work, mahogany stair-rail, mantels, trim, 
etc., and with its beacon contained in a 
circular turret with wrought-iron catwalk, 
and fitted with the original handblown 
glass segments.” 

Forty milestones were set to mark the 
boundaries of the ten-mile square that was 
the “Territory of Columbia” in 1800. To- 
day thirty-nine of these original stones 
are still standing. General Washington’s 
personal order, authorized by Congress, 
animated the installation of the stones, 
1791-92. These stones were said to have 


O 


then carried, presumably on mule-back or _ 
horse-back, to Jones Point and other lo- | 
calities outlining the District of Columbia. | 

Each stone was originally a foot square, 

about four feet high, beveled on the top, — 
and marked “Jurisdiction of the United — 
States” on the District side, “Maryland” © 
and “Virginia” on the opposite side, with 


the date, 1791-1792, and compass varia- __ a 
tions on the other side. : A, 

The stones were placed at approximately 
every mile in the ten-mile square. The _ a 
one which Washington personally saw put 
in place, as Worshipful Master of the | a 
Alexaridria-Washington Lodge of Masons, 4 


is located on the line of the seawall on the = 
south side of the Lighthouse reservation 
and was enclosed therein when the wall __ 
was built in 1861. It was originally 
placed in position with impressive cere- 
monies on April 15, 1791, being the first 
of the four cornerstones to mark the “Ter- ae 
ritory of Columbia”. bie 
In 1911 Fred E. Woodward, of Wash- ; 
ington, called attention to its location 
within the wall, and was granted permis- — 
sion to uncover it. This was not done _ 
until 1912 when the U. S. Engineers used 
the stone for a reference mark in a survey. _ 
In restoring the wall it was decided to 
leave the stone exposed to view as an ob- | 
ject of historical interest, and, in order to | 
accomplish this, it was enclosed in a 
rectangular coffer built on the line of the 
wall with an opening on the south side, 
protected by an iron grating through © 
which the stone can readily be seen. a 
A story of the Lighthouse published — 
in the Washington Star in 1940 closes on 
(Continued on page 774) oe, 
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Shaye. To is, stored in a cardboard box in a 
closet in Americus, Georgia, an ex- 
quisite article, which, even if it had no 
_ historic significance, is a thing of com- 
_ pletely handmade beauty. This work of 
art, however, is the dress suit which Wil- 
liam Harris Crawford, United States Min- 
ister to the Court of France, wore when 
ie he had special audience with Napoleon on 
_ Sunday, November 14, 1813. 


Interesting at the time of this writing, 
__ when the same type of jealous trade rivalry 
still exists between nations, is the cause of 
_ Crawford’s official mission in this meeting. 
Though the memory of the part of France 
in the American Revolution was still 


_ aware that the French had undergone many 
most drastic changes since then. Even 
as we were engaged in our war of 1812, 
_ Napoleon’s ower was wavering in Europe. 
Though still riding on the crest of his 
- victories, he was beginning to expose his 
_ weakness for personal power and this was 


Our Museum 


By Janet S. MERRITT 


having its effect on his popularity in 
France. Russia, the enemy of France, was 
also the good trade customer of the United 
States, which France did not like. Under 
cover of special decrees, France, as well as 
England, was a menace to our trade, and, 
in many instances, our ships had been 
plundered and our sailors’ international 
rights violated. To protest these things was 
this special visit to Napoleon by Craw. 
ford. 

William Harris Crawford, born in 1772 
in Nelson County, Virginia, and died in 
1834 in Oglethorpe County, Georgia, was 
a power in his day. He was the personal 
acquaintance of all the important polit- 
ical figures in our country (and many 
abroad), and though some of these, in 
America, were his bitter enemies in politics, 
still they respected his brilliance of mind 
and secretly admired his commanding and 
handsome physique. Crawford was the 
head of the party in Georgia which bore 
his name and was opposed by the so-called 
Clark Party. He was a power in the 
Georgia Legislature and, later, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States; he served as the 
United States Minister to France, and was 
the Secretary of War under President Madi- 
son and Secretary of the Treasury under 
Madison and Monroe. After serving in 
these capacities, he was induced to run 
for the Presidency of the United States 
against a bitter personal and_ political 
enemy, John Quincy Adams. Adams, a 
Puritan, and Crawford, a Cavalier of the 
South, were driven even further apart by 
the issue of slavery which was, even then, 
a violent contention. 

All of these things happened by the 
time William H. Crawford was fifty-one 
years old, for it was in this year of his 
life, the year of his defeat for the Presi- 
dency, that a form of dread paralysis im- 
paired his health. This struck him during 
the campaign, and, though not as serious 

(Continued on page 888) 
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[ a charming little Colonial house on 
the north side of Main Street in York- 
town, Virginia, resides a lady—a remark- 
able lady—who has been a member of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for fifty-seven of her 
more than ninety years. Her certificate of 
membership is dated October 4, 1894, her 
national number is 6311, and her name. 
Emma Leake Chenoweth. She is a native 
of New Jersey, born in Millville, Cumber- 
land County, on February 12, 1861. In 
1919, upon retirement from active business 
of her husband, the late George Durbin 
Chenoweth, they decided to make their 
home in his native State, Virginia, and re- 
moved from Woodbury, New Jersey, to 
Yorktown. 

At that time there had never been estab- 
lished in Yorktown, historically important 
as it was, any Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Even then Mrs. 
Chenoweth had been a most active member 
of the Society for a quarter of a century 
and had known, either personally or offi- 
cially, every President General of the na- 
tional organization. 

One of her associates in the National 
Society and one of her staunchest friends 
for many years, was the late Mrs. James 
T. Morris of Minnesota. Mrs. Morris’ in- 
terest in Yorktown was outstanding; she 
had been one of the three members, and the 
only woman member, of the Commission 
appointed some few years previous by the 
Secretary of War, under authority of an 
act passed by the 67th Congress, to make 
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similar name had been given a Chapter 
previously organized, she suggested the 
name, Comte de Grasse, because she was 
among those who felt that proper recog- 
nition had not been given to the famous 
French admiral without whose assistance 
the allied victory at Yorktown would not 
have been possible. The Chapter, so named, 
organized in Yorktown in February, 1922, 
was promptly accepted by the National 
Board. Mrs. Chenoweth was named the 
first Regent and was re-elected to this office 
every year for the next 25 years. When 
Mrs. Herndon Jenkins of Yorktown suc- 
ceeded her in 1948 Mrs. Chenoweth was 
made Honorary Regent of the Chapter, 
which office she still holds. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
Comte de Grasse Chapter under Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s leadership have been: the 
prominent part undertaken in the annual 
observance of YORKTOWN DAY, October 
19, the anniversary of the victory of the 
allied French and Americans under Gen- 
eral Washington over the British under 
Lord Cornwallis, by which the independ- 
ence of the United States of America, de- 
clared at Philadelphia in 1776, was 
achieved; the republishing, in a special 
edition for the Chapter, of Henry P. 
Johnston’s The Yorktown Campaign and 
the Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781; and 
the acquisition and preservation as a Chap- 
ter House of the Colonial building in 
Yorktown known as the Old Customhouse. 

Mrs. Chenoweth’s interest and activities 
in the annual YORKTOWN DAY observ- 
ance were covered in some detail in an 
article in the October, 1950, issue of this 
Magazine and are therefore not repeated 
here. 

The Henry P. Johnston book, published 
in 1881, the year of the Yorktown Cen- 
tennial Celebration, is one of the best 
secondary sources relating to the Siege of 
Yorktown, 1781. When the Comte de 
Grasse Chapter was organized the book 
had been out of print for a number of 
and the plates were about to be de- 


ce 
“4 
recommendations for establishing a military 
park at Yorktown. Urged by Mrs. Morris ‘ie 
and the Virginia State Regent, Dr. Kate te 
Waller Barrett, Mrs. Chenoweth agreed to te 
undertake to organize a Yorktown Chapter ae 
of the National Society. Nae: 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Morris and ee x 
with the full approval of Dr. Barrett, Mrs. pers 
Chenoweth was appointed by the National ec 
Board the Organizing Regent. When it was ee 
learned that the Chapter could not be a! 
named the Yorktown Chapter because a eae 
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_ stroyed. Mr. and Mrs. Chenoweth made 
a trip to New York and discussed with the 
_ publishers, Harper & Brothers, a possible 
republication. Under the arrangements 
- consummated it was agreed that the plates 
_ would be held in reserve to be used ex- 
-_ clusively for the Comte de Grasse Chapter. 
The book was republished and is obtain- 
able through the Chapter. Numerous 
copies of this edition have been sold 
throughout the United States. 
Mrs. Chenoweth was also instrumental 
in marking the traditional site of the 
French graves near Washington’s Head- 
quarters in the Yorktown Battlefield and 
in assisting the late Mrs. James T. Morris 
in having placed on the Yorktown Victory 
~Monument. grounds during the Yorktown 
‘Sesquicentennial Celebration in 1931 the 
_ tablets containing the names of the French 
and American soldiers who lost their lives 
in the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. The idea 
of placing these tablets originated at a 
- meeting in October, 1930, in the Digges 
House in Yorktown, the home of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. Those present were: Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President Gen- 
eral, the late Mrs. Morris, the late Miss 
Alethea Serpell, Honorary State Regent 
of the Virginia Daughters, Mrs. Carroll 
Paul of Marquette, Michigan, and Mrs. 
Arthur Kelly Evans of Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, members of the Comte de Grasse 
Chapter, and Mrs. Chenoweth. 
_ For sometime Mrs. Chenoweth had been 
rging the National Society to place some 
orthwhile building or monument at York- 
town. This proposal was discussed freely 
at this meeting and Mrs. Hobart stated 
that, because of its probable cost, it could 
not be considered in view of the large 
debt still due on Constitution Hall. Mrs. 
Morris then stated that she had long been 
interested in collecting the names of the 
soldiers who lost their lives in the Siege 
of Yorktown and that she could enlist the 
services of the French government in com- 
piling the names of the French soldiers. 
It was thereupon urgently recommended 
and approved that the National Society 
have made and placed at Yorktown two 
bronze tablets, one containing the names 
of the French soldiers, and the other, the 
names of the American soldiers. 

Mrs. Morris, then Chairman of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Yorktown Celebration Committee, was 


put in charge of this work, and on October 
19, 1931, the tablets were presented by the 
President General, Mrs. Hobart, to the 
United States through Mr. Horace M, 
Albright, at that time Director of the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior administering 
the newly-established Colonial National 
Monument, the name later changed to 
Colonial National Historical Park, which 
included the Yorktown Battlefield. 

A most notable undertaking of the 
Comte de Grasse Chapter has been the ae- 
quisition and preservation of the colonial 
brick building in Yorktown known as the 
Old Customhouse. Mrs. Chenoweth pre. 
sented the project to the State Conference 
of the Virginia Daughters held in York. 
town in October, 1922, and immediately 
some funds were pledged by various indi- 
viduals and Chapters towards a purchase 
price. The first contribution was made by 
the late Captain George Preston Blow, 
U. S. Navy, Retired, as an initial donation 
toward his and Mrs. Blow’s aid. Interest 
grew in the project, and through the efforts 
of Mrs. Chenoweth, funds were contributed 
by Chapters of the Virginia Daughters and 
by individuals throughout Virginia. Mrs. 


Chenoweth also presented the project to_ 


the National Society and funds from Chap- 
ters and other States were received. Mem- 
bers and friends of the Comte de Grasse 
Chapter donated a goodly sum. 

Throughout the negotiations Mrs. Chen- 
oweth had the keen interest and active 
cooperation of the late Captain Blow and 
Mrs. Blow, who had acquired and restored 
the nearby Nelson House, renaming it 
York Hall, and always by the fine spirit 
and helpfulness of Mr. Chenoweth. The 
work of raising the necessary funds took 
some time, but finally, a deed dated April 
29, 1924, (York County Deed Book 39A, 
pp. 132-133) conveyed the property to the 
Chapter. At the time of the purchase the 
members of the Board of Management of 
the Chapter, besides Mrs. Chenoweth, Re- 
gent, were: Mrs. Elizabeth Fox Madison, 
the late Mrs. Nannie Cooke Curtis, Mrs. 
Lula Wade Renforth, Mrs. Nettie Richard- 
son Clements, Mrs. Lillie Hudgins Walt 
hall, and the late Mrs. Margaret Crooks 
Smith. 

With one goal attained, the Chapter 
was now confronted with the next, the 
problem of a possible restoration of the 
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building. Through Mrs. Chenoweth and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fox Madison of Denbigh, 
Virginia, First Vice Regent of the Chap- 
ter, and a relative of Mrs. Arthur Kelly 
Evans (Letitia Pate Evans) of Hot Springs, 
Virginia, Mrs. Evans had become _in- 
terested in the project. She became a 
member of the Chapter, had contributed 
generously toward the purchase price, and 
now consented to restore the building. 
She engaged, as architect, Mr. Duncan Lee 
of Richmond, Virginia. The contractor 
was Mr. E. C. Wilkinson of Richmond. 
The work was begun June 1, 1929, and 
completed in November, 1930. The build- 
ing in its new state of preservation was 
dedicated on November 15, 1930. The 
Hon. John Garland Pollard, then Governor 
of Virginia, was present and made the 
dedicatory address. Also present were 
Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Morris. Mrs. Evans 
financed the entire work including the 
brick wall enclosing the lawn. 

It is of interest here to review briefly, 
insofar as information is available, the 
origin and use of the structure in early 
years. The building is indeed an old one, 
one of the oldest in Yorktown. It stands 
on Lot 43 at the corner of Main and Read 
Streets. Pursuant to the Port Act of 1691, 
Thomas Ballard and William Buckner, 
Feoffees or Trustees for the “Port land 
of York Towne in York County,” by deed 
dated June 10, 1706, (admitted to record 
at a Court session, September 24, 1706, 
York County Deed Book 2, p. 176), for 
180 pounds of tobacco, granted to George 
Burton of the Parish of Mulberry Island, 
County of Warwick, Yorktown Lot 43, 
provided that he or his heirs within twelve 
months build and finish on the lot “one 
good house to contain at least twenty foot.” 
If this failed to be done the grant of the 
lot would become void. The deed recites 
that the lot was formerly taken up by 
Capt. Daniell Taylor “and by him de- 
serted.” 

By a deed dated January 11, 1720, 
(York County Deeds and Bonds 3, pp. 
340-341), Christopher Haynes and Ann, 
his wife, of the Parish of Mulberry Island, 
County of Warwick, conveyed to Richard 
Ambler of the Parish of eerie 
County of York, merchant, Lot 43, 
gether with all & Singular the houses vie 
houses, buildings, Edifices, Barns, Stables, 
Gardens, Orchards, commons, ways paths, 
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passages, easements, privileges & advan- 
tages to the Same belonging or in any wise ae 
appertaining.” This deed recites that the me 
lot conveyed was that purchased by George ie 
Burton by the deed above mentioned and 
that it descended to Ann as daughter and 
heir at law to George Burton. It appears, ie 
therefore, that George Burton, date of de- | 
cease unknown, or his heirs, complied with 
the building requirement specified in the 
deed from the Port land trustees to Burton. 


ship unti! near the end of the century. 
In attempting to determine the date of a 
erection of the brick building known as _ 
the Old Customhouse, there appear to be _ 
three possibilities. It may have been built _ 
by George Burton in 1706-1707, within 
the twelve months’ period specified in his p: 
deed, in order to retain title to the lot. It 
seems more likely, however, that, if he — 
erected any building, it would have been — 
a smaller building containing “at least — 
twenty foot,” also as specified in his deed. — 
The second possibility is that Christopher 
Haynes and Ann, his wife, who inherited _ 
the lot from her father, George Burton, _ 
erected buildings on the lot, including the 
building under discussion. Their deed of 
conveyance to Richard Ambler, despite 
the included language covering houses, 
outhouses, buildings, etc., is not conclusive i 
as to just what structures were on the lot ee 
at the time of conveyance. It is thought, __ 
however, that the minimum of one building => 
“at least twenty foot” was conveyed with — 
the lot, or the Burton and Haynes title 
would have been previously forfeited. ce 
The third possibility is that Richard _ 
Ambler, after acquiring the lot in 1720, 
erected the major buildings, including the Pb 
so-called “customhouse” building. In the 
absence of definite information to the con- 
trary, this seems to be a reasonable as- 


ofthe 

{ 
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sumption.. Richard Ambler became a 
_ leading merchant in Yorktown and the 
‘ building was most likely erected as his 
a Ambler later acquired ad- 
- joining Lots 44 and 45 which gave more 
_ space for outbuildings and garden grounds. 
_ The dwelling on Lot 43 was of wood and 
_ the brick storehouse was of a type of con- 
_ struction prevalent about the date he ac- 
- quired the property. The dwelling and the 
_ storehouse were connected by a wood 
covered way (Mutual Assurance Society 
fe Virginia, Richmond, #1036, declara- 
tion for assurance by Elizabeth Macaulay 
January 3, 1818). 

A picture by Matthew Brady in 1862 
shows the dwelling in ruins, apparently 
_ destroyed by fire during the War Between 
_ the States. In the background stands the 
_ brick storehouse, miraculously saved from 
is The ruins of the covered 


plainly visible. The type of home estab- 
lished by Richard Ambler in Yorktown is 
indicated by Dr. Edward M. Riley in his 
_ “History of the Founding and Develop- 
of Yorktown, Virginia, 1691-1781, 
_ 1942, pages 94-95. In referring to an ad- 
_vertisement in The Virginia Gazette, De- 
cember 2, 1773, he states: 

“Although the Ambler residence did not 
compare in elegance with those of the 
Nelson and Lightfoot families, it was 
- among the finer homes of colonial York- 
town. An excellent description of the 


~ houses on Lots 43, 44 and 45 has been 
found in an advertisement of 1773. It 
ove described the dwelling house as ‘a very 
- commodius one, with four rooms above 


and four below. .. 


Other contiguous 
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buildings were a large brick storehouse, 
a kitchen, stables, washhouse, and _ neces. 
sary houses, all in good repair. In addi. 
tion to these buildings, a ‘well cultivated 
garden’ was included in the property.” 

At an undetermined date Richard 
Ambler became Collector of Customs at 
Yorktown, and for many years discharged 
the duties of the office with great integrity 
(Bishop Meade, Old Churches, Ministers 
and Families of Virginia, Vol. 1, p. 104), 
He is referred to as the “Custom house Off. 
cer in the “NARRATIVE OF GEORGE 
FISHER, Commencing with a voyage from 
London, May, 1750, for Yorktown in Vir. 
ginia. . . .” (William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, |st Series, 
Vol. 17, 1908, p. 119). 

As was the practice in the colonial cus. 
toms service, he, undoubtedly, used his 
storehouse as an office to discharge his 
customs duties. As a storehouse and as a 
customs office, the building was strategi- 
cally located at the intersection of Main 
and Read Streets, especially that Read 
Street was one of the two principal 
thoroughfares leading from Main Street 
to the river front warehouses and shipping 
activities during a period when the Town 
of York was a “thriving port of entry for 
the colonies. On this busy waterfront 
Richard Ambler subsequently acquired ad- 
ditional property for warehouses and piers. 

Among the early collectors of the Dis. 
trict of York, prior to Ambler’s appoint- 
ment, were Edmund Jennings in 1696 and 
William Buckner in 1699 (Executive 
Journals of the Council of Colonial Vir. 
ginia, Vol. 1, pages 354, 449). 

Interesting gnd pertinent information 
relating to the colonial customs service 
has been furnished by Dr. Arthur Pierce 
Middleton, Director of Research, Colonial 
Williamsburg. He writes: 

“In view of the way in which the 
Colonial customs service operated, I think 
it highly unlikely that any buildings were 
built before the Revolution in Virginia as 
customhouses. What happened was that 
the commissioners of customs in London, 
on the recommendation of the governor 
and Council, appointed a man—usually 
a well-to-do planter or merchant—to be 
collector of a particular customs distri¢t 
of which there were six in Colonial Vit 
ginia: Lower District of James River, 
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Upper District of James, District of York, 
District of Rappahannock, District of 
South Potomac, and District of Accomac. 

“The Collector established his office at 
his residence or at his store, if these were 
conveniently located so ship masters could 
reach them easily, or else maintained an 
office at some distance from his home and 
appointed a deputy to run it. 

“These were variously, and apparently 
interchangeably, called the ‘office’ and the 
‘custom house’ of the district. 

“The Colonial Virginia ‘custom house’ 
was a privately-owned building. It was 
merely the place where the Collector for the 
time being kept the seal and records of 
the district and issued clearances and other 
oficial papers. 

“In the British Museum Additional 
Manuscripts No. 15484 (copy in the Brit- 
ish Transcripts in the Library of Congress) 
is a description of all the customs districts 
in the American Colonies circa 1770.” 

In a transcript of the portion dealing 
with the District of York River, furnished 
through the courtesy of Dr. Middleton, is 
the statement that “The principal place is 
York Town where the Custom House is 
Established.” 

Richard Ambler died in 1766. He be- 
queathed to his son Edward “my Dwelling 
House wherein I now live together with 
the Lots of Land whereon that and my Out- 
houses and Stable stand also the Garden 
Ground adjoining, I give him—likewise 
my Storehouse situate on the Bank near 
the River.” (York County Wills and In- 
ventories No. 21, 1760-1771, pp. 278-281). 
The last item quoted was evidently an “ad- 
ditional” storehouse. Other properties 
ra bequeathed to his sons Jaquelin and 
ohn 

John died May 27, 1766. His tomb- 
stone in the Jamestown Churchyard, long 
since destroyed, was inscribed: “John 
Anibler, Law, Repre- 


in this Province.” (Bushes Meade, Old 
Churches, etc., Vol. 1, p. 105). 

Edward and Jaquelin later exchanged ~ 
properties (York County Deeds No. 7, pp. 
275 and 279), Jaquelin coming into a 
session of Yorktown Lots 43, 44, and a 
portion of Lot 45 (the remaining portion 
of Lot 45 having been previously sold by 
Richard Ambler to Patrick Matthews), the - 
buildings, and other improvements. Ed- 
ward succeeded his father as Collector of 
Customs for the port of York but as he _ 
died in 1767 his tenure of office was brief 


p- 109). According to The Virginia 
Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), January 17, 
1777, Jaquelin Ambler was appointed 
Naval Officer for York District. ‘Naval 
Officers” were not military naval et 
but customs officials whose duties and re- 


of the Collectors (Robert Beverly, The His- 
tory and Present State of Virginia, Edited * ; 
by Louis B. Wright, 1942, pp. 146-147). 

Ambler ownership in the property ap-_ 
parently ceased in January, 1797, when _ 
Jaquelin and his wife, Rebecca, conveyed © 


Lots 43, 44, and part of 45, together with = 
all houses and outhouses, buildings, gar- 


dens, etc., to Alexander Macaulay, mer- __ 
chant, of Yorktown. Thereafter the owner- 
ship changed several times and presumably 
consequent changes in its use followed. 

In more recent years the old building _ 
was used for many and varied purposes. — 
Local residents recall its being used as a__ 
store during at least two separate periods, _ 
as a private school for Negro children, and 
later as a bank when it was occupied by 
the Yorktown Branch of the Peninsula — 
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(Bishop Meade, Old Churches, etc., Vol. 1, 
Variec rom those | 
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Bank of Williamsburg about the time of 
World War I. 

Through the vicissitudes of time and for- 
tune, including two wars and the fire of 
1814 which destroyed so much property in 
the town, the sturdy old structure survived, 
to come, luckily, into the possession of the 
Comte de Grasse Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, by whom its 
dilapidated condition was remedied. Its 
original brick walls are laid in Flemish 
bond, with glazed headers; about its mid- 
height is a shallow brick belt course, under 
its eaves, a carefully detailed cornice. The 
windows are large, each with eighteen 
lights, and the panelled entrance doors 
are of generous width. 

All of the woodwork in the interior is 
of old material, and the picturesque wall 
enclosing the lawn, built of very old brick 
also laid in Flemish bond, harmonizes 
beautifully with the walls of the building. 
The entire project—the main structure 
and the wall and outbuildings—is a beauti- 
fully executed work, a fine testimonial to 
the genius and accomplishment of the 
architect and the contractor. 
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The building is open to the public on 
special occasions such as YORKTOWN 
DAY, Garden Week in Virginia, and others 
of like import. On exhibition within its 
walls are many valuable relics, associated 
with Yorktown in Colonial and Reyo. 
luticnary times, which have been given to 
the Chapter through a desire on the part 
of the donors to have them returned to 
Yorktown for preservation. No admission 
fee is charged, although voluntary contri. 
butions to help defray the ever-increasing 
cost of maintenance are welcome. 

The historic structure is located directly 
across Main Street from Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
home, a constant reminder that it was due 
to her initiative and the interest and gen- 
erous cooperation of Mrs. Evans that it 
stands today in a good state of preserva- 
tion, its exterior restored to its Colonial 
appearance and its interior rehabilitated 
to convert it to a Chapter House for the 
Comte de Grasse Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution which she or, 
ganized in Yorktown twenty-nine years 
ago. 


The Jones Point Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 767) 


this sar sa note: “To ever so many 
Washingtonians of mellow age, Jones 
Point Lighthouse means much. For in 
their childhood excursion days, when 
gliding down the Potomac on the ‘fast and 
commodious steamer Mary Washington’ 
they have always had to pass this old 
landmark.” 

The Mount Vernon Chapter completed 
the restoration of Jones Point Lighthouse 
in 1926, erected a substantial fence around 
it and installed a custodian. The prop- 
erty was opened to the public and tourists 
were permitted to inspect the ancient light 
and investigate its historic points of in- 
terest. The Chapter, however, had only 
a brief period in which to enjoy its privi- 
leges as chatelain. At the start of World 
War II the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, took 
over Jones Point to be used as a Signal 
Corps headquarters. ll civilians, in- 
cluding the Chapter members, were 


barred. 


Through the war years, and since, the 
Chapter has been able to view its light- 
house only from a prescribed distance. 
To visit their property the ladies had to 
get a military pass, and worse still, they 
had to be accompanied by a_ military 
guard while on the property. When the 
Landmark Society representative _ finally 
succeeded in setting foot on the property 
after more than ten years, the building 
was found to be in a deplorable condition. 
The guaranteed Army protection had not 
materialized and the house had _ been 
vandalized. Great holes had been punched 
in its inside walls, windows had _ been 
smashed, stair treads torn out and the 
chimneys demolished. 

Recently the Stygian gloom has been 
lightened a trifle. There is hope that 
Congressman Smith’s efforts will produce 
enough compensation for the damages in- 
flicted to permit a second restoration of 
the historic lighthouse. 
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By Auice LEE SHULTICE 


HE battle of Great Bridge was fought 
T ind won on December 9, 1775, as the 
first success of the Continental Army in 
Virginia over the British forces during the 
Revolutionary War. The results were un- 
foreseen and far-recching, for, with the 
destruction of the Borough of Norfolk by 
Lord Dunmore’s ships, there passed the 
only base of supply available when Lord 
Cornwallis’ army was between American 
land and the French Naval forces. The 
British ships were thus helpless for want 
of a Naval base. 

When a Charter was granted to a 
D. A. R. Chapter at Norfolk, Va., Feb- 
wary 10, 1894, its name was chosen in 
honor of the battle of Great Bridge. The 
anniversary of the battle is celebrated by 
the Great Bridge Chapter annually on or 
near December 9. At the 175th observ- 
ance last year, Mrs. R. W. Shultice, Chap- 
ter Chairman of Restoration, Research and 
Markers, had the Ven. Norman E. Taylor, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia and a descend- 
ant of Shebna Spink, Jr., Massachusetts 
militiaman in the War for Independence, 
serving on Long Island, Valley Forge and 
esewhere, read a contemporary account 
of the battle of Great Bridge. 

Taken from the Virginia Historical Reg- 
ister and Literary Companion of January, 
1853, the account follows: 

We find the following contemporary ac- 
count of this memorable engagement in a 
manuscript collection of Historical Remi- 
niscences which has been made by a worthy 
citizen of Portsmouth, and which has been 
most obligingly put into our hands for our 
use in this work. It is stated to have been 
published in the old Virginia Gazette of 
the time, shortly after the action, and we 
have no doubt it was so, but we have not 
the particular paper to refer to, and of 
course can not vouch for the fact. 

From officers who have arrived in town 
from Col. Woodford’s camp since the battle 
of Great Bridge, I have | think collected 
amore particular account of that action 

any which has yet been communicated 
to the public. You will therefore oblige 
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ridge 


me by publishing it, and afford at the same 
time no disagreeable entertainment to our 
countrymen. As the scene of action is but 
little known to the generality of people, 
it may be necessary to give some descrip- 
tion of it, that the relation may be more 
clear and satisfactory. 

The Great Bridge is built over what is 
called the Southern branch of Elizabeth 
River, 12 miles South from Norfolk. The 
land on each side is marshy to a consid- 
erable distance from the river, except at 
the two extremities of the bridge, where 
are two pieces of firm land, which may not 
be improperly called islands, being entirely 
surrounded by water and marsh, sand 
joined to the mainland by a causeway on 
the little piece of ground on the further 
or Norfolk side of the river. 

Lord Dunmore had erected his fort in 
suck a manner, that his cannon com- 
manded the causeway on his own side and 
the bridge between him and us, with the 
marshes around him. The island on this 
side of the river contained six or seven 
houses, some of which were burnt down 
(being those nearest the bridge); in the 
others adjoining the causeway, on each 
side, were stationed a guard every night 
by Colonel Woodford, but withdrawn be- 
fore day that they might be exposed to the 
fire of the enemy’s fort. We recrossing the 
causeway to our camp, this causeway also 
being commanded by our cannon, the 
causeway on our side (the South side) was 
in length about one hundred and sixty 
yards, and on the other extremity our 
breast work was thrown up. From the 
breast work ran a street, gradually ascend- 
ing about four hundred yards to a church 
where our main body was encamped. The 
great trade of Norfolk in shingles, tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, from the country 
back of this, had occasioned so many 
houses to be built here whence these ar- 
ticles were conveyed to Norfelk by water. 
Such is the nature of the place as described 
to me and such was our situation, and that 
of the enemy. 

On Saturday, the 9th Inst. 1775 after 
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muscates, were discharged from the ene- 
my’s forts which, as it was not an unusual 
thing, was but little regarded by Col. 
Woodford. However, soon afterward, he 
heard a call to his soldiers to “stand to 
their arms” upon which with all expedi- 
tion he made the proper disposition to re- 


ceive the enemy. In the meantime the 
enemy had crossed the Bridge, fired the 
remaining houses upon the island, and 
some large piles of shingles, and attacked 
one guard in the breastworks. Our men 
returned the fire and threw them into some 
confusion, but they were instantly rallied 
by Captain Fordyce, and advanced along 
the causeway with great resolution, keep- 
ing up a constant and heavy fire as the 
appearance of two field pieces which had 
been brought across the bridge and planted 
on the edge of the island the left of our 
breastworks played briefly at the same 
time upon us. Lieutenant Travis, who 
commanded in the breast work ordered his 
men to reserve their fire till the enemy 
came within the distance of 50 yards, and 
then they gave it to them with terrible 
execution. 

The brave Fordyce fell within fifteen 
steps of the breastworks. His wounds were 
many and his death would have been that 
of a hero, had he met it in a better cause. 

The progress of the enemy was not at 
an end and they retreated over the cause- 
way with precipitation “and were dreadfull 
galled in their rear.” On our side the 
guard consisting of twenty-five men, and 
some others amounting to not more than 
ninety men, had been engaged. Of the 
enemy, about three hundred and fifty num- 
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bering among them the 14th regulars and 
Norfolk pieces of cannon continued to 
play upon our men. 

In the face of enemy fire Col. Wood. 
ford advanced down the main street of the 
breastworks. The men marched with the 
utmost intrepidity. Colonel Stephens of 
the Culpeper Battalion, was sent round to 
the left to flank the enemy. This was done 
with as much spirit and activity that a 
route immediately ensued. The enemy fled 
into their fort, leaving behind them the two 
field pieces, which however they spiked 
with nails. Many were killed and wounded 
in the fight. Colonel Woodford prudently 
restrained his troops from pursuing too far, 
The total defeat consumed about half an 
hour. It is said some of the enemy pre- 
ferred death to captivity from the fear of 
being “scalped” which Lord Dunmore 
told them would be their fate should they 
be taken alive. Thirty-one killed and 
wounded fell into our hands. The number 
born off was much greater. Through the 
whole engagement every officer and soldier 
behaved with the greatest courage and 
calmness. The scene was closed with as 
much humanity as it was conducted with 
bravery. The work of death being over, 
everyone’s attention was directed to the 
succour of the unhappy sufferers. And it 
is an undoubted fact that Captain Leslie 
was so affected by the tenderness of our 
troop towards those who were yet capable 
of receiving assistance, that he gave signs 
from the fort of his thankfulness for it. 

What is not to be paralleled in history 
and will scarcely appear credible to such 
as acknowledge a Providence over human 
affairs, this victory was gained at the 
expense of no more than a slight wound in 
a soldier’s hand. 

One circumstance which renders it still 
more amazing, is that the field pieces raked 
the whole length of the street, and abso- 
lutely threw double headed shot as far as 
the church and afterwards as our troops 
approached, cannonaded them heavily with 
grape shots. 


NEW RECORDING FOR CHAPTER PROGRAM 


“Dangers to Our Constitutional Freedom,” a recording on two unbreakable 
records by Mrs. Bruce Reynolds, National Defense Chairman, may be rented for 
$1.00 from the Program Committee, N. S. D. A. R., Washington, D. C. 
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17 7 Patrick Henry, James Madi- 
% son—these magic combina- 
tions of numerals and letters—must in- 
evitably suggest the birth of a nation. 
Equally, though less obviously, they rep- 
resent the birth of a college—a college 
that antedated the nation by six months. 
On January 1, 1776, Hampden-Sydney 
College opened its doors for the first time. 
It is its boast that never since that time 
has it been forced to close those doors. 
One hundred and seventy-five years have 
passed and the college, advancing with 
the times, has remained true to the aims 
and ideals with which it was founded. The 
names Henry and Madison, the year 1776, 
are enough to indicate what those aims and 
ideals must have been. 

Hampden-Sydney was founded when the 
thought of liberty—political liberty and 
religious liberty—was everywhere in the 
air. The very name chosen for the new 
school made clear what it was to stand for. 
John Hampden and Algernon Sydney, 
English patriots of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, had fought and died courageously 
for the rights of the common people. 
Hampden, in opposing the “ship money” 
tax during the reign of Charles I, had 
taken a stand very similar to that held 
over a century later by the American 
colonists; Sydney had fought against royal 
oppression and for religious liberty in the 
reign of Charles II. 

The line of spiritual descent from the 
patriots John Hampden and Algernon 
Sydney to the patriots, Patrick Henry and 
James Madison, is quite clear. It is a 
pleasant thought that Hampden-Sydney 
may have been suggested as a name for the 
college by Henry and Madison. 

The only other college in Virginia (or 
the South) at the time was William and 
Mary. This school was not only too 
remote from the more westerly parts of 
the colony, but was felt to be too much 
under the dominance of the Church of 
England. Religious dissent and _ political 
liberalism were strong among the English, 
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Welsh, Huguenots, and Scotch-Irish of 
Charlotte, Cumberland, and Prince Ed- 
ward Counties. These feelings, coupled 
with the need for educational opportunity 
in this part of Virginia, led to the estab- 
lishment of Hampden-Sydney. 

Presbyterian dissenters took the lead in 
founding the college, but the principle of 
religious freedom was stressed. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, the first President, made 
it plain that the general oversight was to 
be in the hands of the trustees, a majority 
of whom belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land. He assured “parents of every de- 
nomination” that they might be “at full 
liberty to require their children to attend 
on any mode of worship which either 
custom or conscience has rendered most 
agreeable to them.” This broad Christian 
but non-sectarian attitude has been so well 
maintained until the present day that in 
the 175th session of 1950-51, even though 
the college is now officially Presbyterian, 
students of that denomination were actu- 
ally in the minority. 

Separation of Church and State was a 
burning issue of the times, as now. When 
the War of the Revolution was won, John 
Blair Smith, the second President of 
Hampden-Sydney, was in the thick of the 
fight, along with his friend Madison, 
against a bill for a general assessment to 
support religion. Religion, he argued, 
must be quite exempt from state enact- 
ment. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
signed six months after Hampden-Sydney 
first opened. The students lost little time 
in showing their enthusiasm for the en- 
suing conflict. A student military com- 
pany, the first in the country, was formed 
among them. As a uniform they adopted 
“hunting shirts dyed purple” and coon- 
skin caps. Collegiate colorfulness of cos- 
tume was off to an early start! However, 
it would be some years before the coon- 
skin cap would evolve, or devolve, into 
the coonskin coat. 

In September, 1777, all members of this 
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militia company over-sixteen, some sixty- 
five in number, were called to the defense 
of the capital, Williamsburg. No engage- 
ment took place, probably to their disap- 
pointment, but at least they had the thanks 
of Governor Patrick Henry for their 
patriotism. 

The present charter of Hampden-Sydney 
was granted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia in 1783. One tradition has it 
that this document was written by Patrick 
Henry. This is easy to believe as one 
reads the stirring conclusion: “that, in 
order to preserve in the minds of the stu- 
dents that sacred love and attachment 
which they should ever bear to the princi- 
ples of the present glorious revolution, the 
greatest care and caution shall be used in 
electing such professors and masters, to 
the end that no person shall be so elected 
unless the uniform tenor of his conduct 
manifests to the world his sincere affection 
for the liberty and independence of the 
United States of America.” 

Timely these words were then in the 
infant days of the Republic. Timely they 
are now in these mature days of the Re- 
public, when new forces from within and 
without seek its overthrow. Nowhere is 
it more important that this “sincere affec- 
tion for the liberty and independence of 
the United States of America” be main- 
tained and preserved than in our educa- 
tional institutions, the seed beds of ideas 
and ideals. 

The educational pattern at Hampden- 
Sydney may well have played its part in 
influencing the life of a boy who was 
destined to become the ninth president of 
the United States. William Henry Harri- 
son was a student at the collegé from 1787 
until 1790. 

The educational pattern at Hampden- 
Sydney has in general followed the broad 
classical pattern. Even today Greek or 
Latin is required for an A.B. degree. Yet 
the first President of the College, in his 
opening prospectus of 1775, stated that 
scientific studies were to be emphasized, 
and so it has continued to be. 

In the 1830’s Dr. John W. Draper, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 
phy at Hampden-Sydney, developed one 
of the world’s first cameras in the physical 
laboratory in Cushing Hall. Following 
up the discoveries of L. J. M. Daguerre in 
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the field of photography, Dr. Draper con. 
structed a camera with which he became 
the first person in the world to take photo. 
graphic portraits from life. This camera, 
still usable, is now on loan from Hampden. 
Sydney to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. Perhaps, however, the col. 
lege would not take too much pride in 
this accomplishment of one of its profes. 
sors if it would stop to consider some of 
the results—the unflattering or too flatter. 
ing portraits that candid and uncandid 
photography has spread over the land. 

Fairfax Harrison in The Harrisons oj 
Skimino has called Hampden-Sydney in 
the period around 1818-1821 “the chief 
educational center in Virginia and indeed 
in the South”. In the succeeding years 
the college had its fluctuations of enroll. 
ment and prosperity, but a_ continued 
eminence of achievement was evidenced a 
century later in 1929 by the widely-dis. 
cussed survey of college graduates in 
Who’s Who in America. Splat 
had at that time a greater percentage of 
living graduates listed in this publication 
than any other college or university in the 
United States. 

Education at Hampden-Sydney has re. 
mained a well-tempered but conservative 
mixture of religious, classical, scientific, 
and social education. The over-all phil- 
osophy of this training seems to be as fol- 
lows: The four years a man spends at 
college should be like a hill in a plain. 
As he ascends the hill, he is able more 
and more to see back over the road that 
humanity has trod—the great things that 
have been thought and said and done and 
believed and created. From this vision of 
the past history of the world and its in 
habitants and from a comprehensive view 
of the nature of the universe, he is able 
to turn and gaze along the future course of 
humanity; to judge the future from his 
knowledge of the past and present; and 
to plot his own steps in that future. 

Any man, whatsoever his own work, pro 
fession, or business, will be the better for 
this vision. Perhaps never again will he 


have the opportunity to lift his gaze from 
the daily routine of life’s pedestrian path 
into the vast reaches of Nature and humaa 
experience, but the memory of what he has 
seen from the elevation of these four years 
will permeate all the remaining years o 


his life. 
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ESTLED in the heart of the Blue 

Ridge mountains of Southwest Vir- 
ginia is an institution which for 109 years 
has carried high the torch of a truly 
American tradition—independent liberal 
arts education. 

Founded in 1842 by two Lutheran 
dergyman, David F. Bittle and Christopher 
¢. Baughman, Roanoke College has con- 
sistently provided its students with an 
understanding of the higher values of 
giritual living. Fundamentally, its cur- 
riculum has pointed to the essence of good 
citizenship: development of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

In an era when specialized technical 
training has run rampant, Roanoke Col- 
lege holds firm to an unwavering support 
of the purpose of true liberal arts educa- 
tion. Its administration insists that the 
student should follow a program which is 
both selective and broad in scope. And 
though non-sectarian in its teachings, 
Roanoke encourages the adoption of a 
practical, everyday philosophy of religion. 

In the decades since its founding, Roa- 
noke College has survived five wars. It 
has the distinction of having completed 
all sessions during the War between the 
States. Its sons and daughters have 
readily rallied to the nation’s call to 
colors, and even today they are fighting 
for freedom in all parts of the world. 

Simultaneously, Roanoke has fought for 
freedom on the home front. In his inau- 
gural address on April 14, 1950, Dr. H. 
Sherman Oberly, the college’s sixth presi- 
dent, said: “The colleges of America, too, 
have had their wars on the academic bat- 
tlefields. I consider that we are in the 
stage of a ‘cold war’ today in the field of 
tducation. The question is frequently 
taised as to whether or not the liberal arts 
college will survive. In my opinion, the 
liberal arts college must survive if we are 
a democratic education for citizen- 

p.” 

One of the chief factors enabling a small 
college to develop successfully the qualities 
of leadership is its size. Roanoke has a 
slectively limited enrollment of 400 stu- 
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dents annually, one third of whom are 
girls. With classes averaging 15 members, 
the student receives individual attention in 
both academic instruction and advisory 
counsel. Intelligence, judgment, resource- 
fulness, and strength of character are the 
marks of a good citizen, and the well- 
rounded program of Roanoke College is 
uniquely designed to deyelop these quali- 
tis. Close, intimate contact between stu- 
dent and instructor is the key to sound 
teaching. 

Beautiful surroundings and friendly 
environment are incalculable assets to an 
institution such as Roanoke College. Lo- 
cated in the town of Salem, population 
6,800, the College lies at the southern end 
of the lovely Shenandoah Valley on the 
ane hand, and at the entrance to the Old 
Dominion’s great Southwest on the other. 
The foothills of the Alleghany mountains 
are within walking distance, while the city 
of Roanoke, Virginia’s third largest, is 
but seven miles away. Its accessibility, 
whether by motor, rail, or air, has pro- 
vided Roanoke College with a composite 
student body from all parts of the country. 
A catholicity of spirit has given it a wide 
appeal, and the college carries a cosmo- 
politan rather than a local atmosphere. 

Now well into its second century, Roa- 
noke faces the future with a determined 
optimism. Whether there be peace or war, 
the College has announced that it will 
keep its course clear—on a steady path of 
educating young men and women in the 
belief that citizenship is a responsibility 
and that freedom must be earned 
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OLLINS COLLEGE, the first char- 

tered college in Virginia for the 
education of women, will conduct its 110th 
session this year with a program real- 
istically in tune with the times in which 
we live. 

Under the vigorous leadership of its 
youthful new President, Dr. John R. Ever- 
ett, who at 32 is the youngest college head 
in the country, new and interesting pro- 
grams of study are being evolved, and as 
a result of this, the largest enrollment in 
its history is expected for the coming ses- 
sion. 

Located in the southwestern Valley of 
Virginia, between the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany Mountains, the college is seven 
miles north of the growing city of Roa- 
noke. Hollins is a four-year liberal arts 
college for women. Its students are drawn 
from all parts of the country, and each 
year a group of foreign students lend an 
international aspect to the quiet country 
campus. The college is accredited by 
every standardizing agency to which an 
institution of its type is eligible. 

The history of Hollins is typical of the 
growing awareness during the mid-nine- 
teenth century of the need for better edu- 
cational opportunities. In 1842 the Val- 
ley Union Education Society, organized 
by the Reverend Joshua Bradley of New 

ork and a group of local citizens, pur- 
chased the property of the Roanoke Fe- 
male Seminary, an academy which had 
been in existence for several years at 
Botetourt Springs, in the northern part of 
the new County of Roanoke. The Society 
at once opened the Valley Union Seminary, 
which was to become later a pioneer en- 
terprise in the education of women. 

In 1846 Charles Lewis Cocke, professor 
of mathematics and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Richmond College, was invited by 
the trustees of the Seminary to take charge. 
Mr. Cocke was a man of far vision and 
deep conviction with regard to the ideals 
and aims of liberal education, and he was 
an ardent believer in the higher education 
of women. In this field he was, in fact, a 
aseageag As early as 1857, he wrote as fol- 
ows in his annual report to the trustees: 


Hollins College 
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“The plan and policy of the school. . . 
recognizes the principle that in the present 
state of society in our country young 
ladies require the same thorough and rigid 
mental training as that afforded to young 
men... 

For the remarkably long period of fifty- 
five years Mr. Cocke was leader and 
builder of the institution. 

In honor of Mr. and Mrs. John Hollins, 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, who made very 
generous gifts for building purposes, the 
Seminary was incorporated in 1855 under 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees and 
the name changed to Hollins Institute. In 
1911 the charter was further amended and 
the name changed to Hollins College. 

In 1901 Miss Matty L. Cocke succeeded 
her father as head of Hollins, the institu- 
tion having passed, the preceding year, 
into the private ownership of the Cocke 
family, many of whom had long been de- 
voting their time and labors to its opera- 
tion and development. 

In 1925 the owners offered to deed the 
college property, valued at $1,250,000, to 
a new board of trustees upon the condi- 
tion that alumnae and friends raise an 
adequate endowment-improvement fund. 
The offer was accepted by the new board 
and on August 1, 1932, the college was 
deeded to them and thus placed once again 
upon a public foundation. 

In September, 1933, Dr. Bessie C. Ran- 
(Continued on page 795) 
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help you place this period, some 
comparisons seem necessary. When the 
first settlers arrived in Jamestown, the 
foundation of German music was well 
established; in the early days of New York, 
Johann Sebastian Bach was composing his 
great organ and choral music; and at the 
time of the battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, Mozart was twenty years old. Per- 
haps these comparisons will help you realize 
how recent and remarkable is our ascent in 
the musical world. 

Most people feel that New England music, 
mainly psalms, was the first music of our 
country. We must remember that James- 
town was settled thirteen years before 
Plymouth and that the Virginia planter 
had his music, that the Indians had music, 
and that the Africans in the first slave ship 
in 1619 also had their music. 

Let us consider the status of music in 
various areas of the then existing United 
States. In New England the austere char- 
acter of the Puritans and the Separatist 
Pilgrims was far from being conducive to 
nourish such an art as music. It was al- 
lowed and accepted only as an aid to wor- 
ship and even then only after much con- 
troversy and discussion. Fashioning a tune 
was considered vain and worldly. The 
music lover is not interested in the early 
music of New England, but the historian is, 
and since we are an historical society, let 
us examine conditions. 

Metrical psalmody was New England’s 
music for over one hundred years. Psalms 
were cast into meter because they were sung 
more easily. On page 5 Our American 
Music by John Tasker Howard, is an ex- 
ample of the 23rd Psalm as it was rendered 
at this time. (I heartily endorse this book 
for use in this topic and others to follow. 
To my mind, it is the most valuable au- 
thority on AMERICAN MUSIC and a copy 
should be in the possession of every Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R.) 

Practically the only tune used by early 
New England that is familiar to us now is 
the Old Hundredth Tune, now known as 
Doxology, and this tune can be traced to 
1551. 


By Naomi Atkins KEAsT 
Florida State Chairman 


In 1640 the Bay Psalm Book was printed 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and this book 
was destined to be the only work of its 
kind used in New England churches for 
more than a century. Its 26th edition was 
printed in 1744 and if European editions 
are included, it had more than 70 editions. 
No music was given in the early editions 
of this book. Worshipers sang from mem- 
ory; consequently a variety of tunes 
abounded. During this period the practice 
of ‘lining’ was followed. The minister 
sang a line, according to his own tune and 
pitch, and the congregation repeated the 
tune. All was well if the minister could 
sing—if he couldn’t, it was just too bad. 
In 1690 music was added to the Bay Psalm 
Book—twelve tunes were given. 

There was no instrumental music in New 
England. Organs were not introduced into 
churches until the next century and then 
only after bitter opposition. Among the 
parsons who fought for better singing was 
the Rev. Thomas Symmes of Bradford, 
Massachusetts. He gathered others about 
him and luckily the progressive spirit of 
these clergymen won and singing societies 
were formed. 

Finally some of the churches allowed cer- 
tain seats to be reserved for the best singers 
and so our choirs began. In rapid succes- 
sion a number of books appeared—Paul 
Revere was the engraver for one. 


By this time secular music had crept into. 


the lives of New Englanders and the strict 
bars against it were gradually lowered. 
Credit for the first public concert goes to 
Boston, Massachusetts—it won out over 
Charleston, South Carolina, by a mere four 
months. 

Faneuil Hall, in Boston, was used by 
William Sheafer, Samuel Deblois and 
Thomas Hancock for “concerts of musick.” 

The records of music in the southern 
colonies and in Pennsylvania and New York 
are not so complete as those of New Eng- 
land. The Germans and Swedes and Mo- 
ravians who settled in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, had a far richer musical life 
than anything found in New England. In 

(Continued on page 890) 
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VIEWS OF KENMORE, HOME OF COL. FIELDING LEWIS AND HIS WIFE, BETTY WASHINGTON LEWIS 


Story of Kenmore 
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By Mrs. H. H. Smitru 


Wr the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of Virginia met 
at Kenmore in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
on February 3, 1950, for the purpose of 
dedicating Betty Washington Lewis’s bed- 
room with an Endowment of over $5,000, 
which was the State project during the 
State Regency of Mrs. Everett L. Repass 
(the inscription on the door being as fol- 
lows, “Endowed 1947-50 by the Virginia 
Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, which first endorsed the movement to 
save Kenmore”), it marked a climax in a 
close association with this beloved historic 
shrine—home of the Revolutionary Patriot, 
Col. Fielding Lewis and his wife, Betty, 
only sister of George Washington. 

Guest speaker on this gala occasion was 
Rear Admiral Paul Barrett, U.S.N., whose 
mother, the late Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, 
was State Regent of the D. A. R. when the 
campaign to save Kenmore was started. 

It was in 1922 and Kenmore’s fate 
looked bleak. Several efforts had been 
unsuccessfully made to save this house, 
which was closer to George Washington 
than any place now standing, with the ex- 
ception of Mount Vernon, and which was 
sacrificed by its owner, Colonel Lewis, in 
order to carry on the manufacture of guns 
for the Continental Army. A syndicate had 
purchased the property, and Kenmore’s 
surrounding acreage. was to be cut into 
building lots and the handsome old Colo- 
nial home dismantled and either made into 
an apartment dwelling or levelled to the 
ground. 

The late Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming, 
always keenly interested in Virginia’s his- 
tory, felt that another effort must be made 
to save Kenmore and that it must be suc- 
cessful! On March 13, 1922, Dr. Barrett 
came to Fredericksburg for the purpose of 
organizing a D. A. R. Chapter, and she 
asked Mrs. Fleming to become Regent. 
Mrs. Fleming, although 68 years old at the 
time and handicapped by deafness, said it 
appeared to her like a “handwriting on 
the wall” that this was the opportunity to 
save Kenmore! The Chapter was called 
the “Washington-Lewis Chapter” and was 
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organized for the purpose of saving Ken- __ 
more. 
Mrs. Fleming’s daughter, Mrs. H. H. 
Smith (better ‘known as “Miss Annie,” 
National Secretary of the Kenmore Asso- 
ciation), went to Washington with Mrs. a 
E. F. Birckhead who brought the proposed _ 
effort to save Kenmore before the D. A. R. | 
Continental Congress, then in session in "o 
the Nation’s Capital. They received the 
endorsement of the Virginia group, and 
the resolution, written by Mrs. William R. 
Duke, of Charlottesville, was proposed and — 
offered by Mrs. Henry Lewis, of Sycamore _ 
Shoals Chapter, D. A. R., and the National — 
Society, and was heartily endorsed. 
As a result of this, several prominent 
D. A. R. members, headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Washington Howard, came to Fredericks- 
burg at the close of the Congress. After 
visiting Kenmore and hearing Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s plans, they advised the formation | 
of a Kenmore Association. Their sugges- 
tion was adopted, and the group of fifteen 
ladies who formed the Washington-Lewis : 
Chapter organized the Kenmore Associa- 
tion, a corporation founded for the purpose _ 
“of acquiring and maintaining the biog 
and grounds of Kenmore as a permanent _ 
monument.” The charter was granted on | 
May 7, 1922, and on July 6 of that year 
the campaign to save Kenmore was ofh- 
cially launched, at which time a. 
Coolidge, then Vice President, made the 
principal address and said, “Kenmore — 
should be preserved for its own sake— . 
must be preserved for patriotic America.” 
Within the stipulated four months $10, 
000 had been raised, and Mrs. Fleming» 
said it never could have been done without _ 
the inspiration and approval of the D. A. R. 
Within 32 months time the debt of $30,000 © 
had been paid. Assisting valuably was 
Miss Jenn Winslow Coltrane, of Concord, — 
N. C., now deceased, D. A. R. Historian | 
General, 1920-23. 
Mrs. Fleming, always frugal, aes 
that no money which came in for the saving 
of Kenmore should be used for running 
expenses. Wits were put to work, and the 
Association acquired the original recipe 
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KENMORE, WITH INSETS OF BETTY WASHING- 
TON LEWIS AND COL, FIELDING LEWIS 


which Mary Washington used to make the 
now famous Lafayette gingerbread. This 
was copyrighted by the Association and 
copies were sold for ten cents to offset the 
printing of literature the first three years 
the Association was in existence. 

In 1934 the Dromedary Company of 
New York City was looking for a recipe 
for the making of dehydrated gingerbread. 
After trying hundreds of other recipes, 
they found the Mary Washington recipe 
to be the best. A representative of the 
company came to Fredericksburg, ascer- 
tained the authenticity of the recipe and 
purchased it from the Kenmore Association 
for the nominal sum of $100—but with 
the agreement to furnish Kenmore with 
gingerbread with which to serve its guests, 
and arrangements were made by which 
members of patriotic societies could sell 
the gingerbread mix with profits going to 
the Kenmore Association. 

From the D. A. R. sale of gingerbread 
the Kenmore Association has purchased 
four houses in the rear of Kenmore. They 
have been moved to other parts of Fred- 
ericksburg and here Betty Washington’s 
flower garden has been restored by the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 
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Kenmore stands for all three objectives 
of the D. A. R.—history, education and 
patriotism. Kenmore was sacrificed by 
Colonel Lewis to make guns which were 
used by Washington’s troops at Yorktown 
—that is history! During the last war 
Kenmore entertained 60,000 service men 
free of charge—that is patriotism! And 
as for education, Kenmore is a tangible 
object of America’s early history! 

Kenmore perpetuates the ideals on which 
our country was founded and from which 
it has grown into a great nation. It por- 
trays the highest type of architecture and 
the highest standard of living of its day. 
Kenmore Association is entirely free of 
debt, but in order to assure the perpetua- 
tion of its historical, educational and 
patriotic values, Kenmore needs an Endow- 
ment and a goal of $300,000 has been set. 
The aim of the Kenmore Association is 
to reflect the spirit of those faithful lives 
who frequented it, so that their influence 
may still be felt in association with this 
house. 

Better Homes and Gardens said recently: 
“The documents which form the woof of 
America’s growth over three centuries re- 
veal the minds of the men and women who 
made our history. The houses in which 
they lived and worked reveal far more inti- 
mately the kind of people they were. The 
thoughts they set down and the homes they 
built are inseparable. Both are equally 
important to an understanding of the past 
and present.... The Freedom Train, 
traveling the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica, makes it possible for thousands of 
Americans to see oyr heritage in docu- 
ments—but the houses are rooted to the 
ground” . . . And Kenmore, the restora- 
tion of which was made possible by the 
loyalty of the D. A. R., is not only rooted 
to the ground, but it is rooted in the hearts 
of all Americans who see and love it. 


THE WASHINGTON-LEWIS CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
OF FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
Pays Tribute to Its Organizer 


THE LATE VIVIAN MINOR FLEMING 
Founder of the Kenmore Association 
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YES, TIME IS RUNNING OUT! 


CCORDING to a clipping from The 
Wichita Eagle (Kansas), sent to your 
National Chairman by Mrs. William Louis 
Ainsworth, Vice President General, Mr. 
Clarence Streit, author of Union Now, 
spoke to a group of business and civic 
leaders in Wichita, in June. As Mrs. Ains- 
worth stated, the Kansas Daughters “had 
felt comfortable about World Government 
not being a problem in Kansas . . . but 
here a bomb shell is dropped right in our 
midst.” 

Immediately Mrs. Ainsworth arranged 
for a meeting to be held at her home for 
the purpose of “working out some plan 
for informing others.” They will en- 
deavor to get material regarding World 
Government to all those who attended the 
meeting, about 50). This was prompt 
action, and much praise is due the Wichita 
Daughters for their alertness. 

It is said that at this meeting Mr. Streit 
appealed to the Lions Club of Wichita to 
send copies of his book to Orleans, France, 
because of some project the Lions Club is 
undertaking there. In return for this free 
distribution of his book by the Wichita 
Lions Club, Mr. Streit, it is reported, 
guaranteed the Club large advertisement 
through editorials in three magazines: 
Look, Life, and Reader’s Digest. 

If this guarantee is bona fide, then it 
would seem that the three magazines 
named must be actively supporting the 
idea of abandoning our free and sovereign 
government in favor of adopting what we 
consider the despotism of a government 
by the very few over the whole world. We 
sincerely trust that such is not the case. 
But we will wait with concern to see if 
editorials, or articles of any type, appear 
in any of these magazines, boosting the 


Lions Club, especially the Wichita Club. 


if Katuarine G. (Mrs. Bruce D.) REYNOLDS 

: National Chairman 

AND Frances B. (Mrs. James C.) Lucas 
Executive Secretary ve 
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We also earnestly hope that the Lions 
Club, for which we entertain much respect, 
will not accept this offer, if it was made, 
as Mr. Streit’s plan, if successful, would 
sell the American people back into the 
clutches of the British Government. This 
idea is repugnant to that great majority of 
American citizens who are not Interna- 
tionalists nor International Socialists. 

A member of a French club in Wichita 
took some of Mr. Streit’s books and ma- 
terial to a meeting of the club and asked 
the assistance of the members in distribut- 
ing them. It gave me a thrill to note—as 
I am sure it will thrill you—that one of 
our members, Mrs. Johnson, #361296, 
“related to Miss Martha Berry, of the 
Berry Schools,” said she would have no 
part in it and quoted from the National 
Defense literature reasons for not being 
interested. Then a teacher in Wichita 
University stated she was not interested, 
as teachers are subjected to entirely too 
much subversive material. Through the 
open opposition of these two courageous 
women, this attempt failed. It is time for 
all loyal Americans to speak out. 

Now let us review what Union with 
Britain, or Union with North Atlantic 
Treaty Nations, would mean to the Ameri- 


‘can people: 


1. We again would become a part of 
Europe—economically, militarily, and po- 
litically. 

2. Such a union would be the forerunner 
of a World Government. 

3. We would be taxed even more heavily 
than we are, for we would have to care 
for the citizens of these other nations as 
well as our own. At a meeting in Wash- 
ington, attended by your National Chair- 
man, the statement was made that al- 
though the Marshall plan nations had made 
good progress toward economic recovery, 
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they were not in a position to contribute 
much toward the re-arming of Europe. 
Were we actually united with these na- 
tions, we would have to assume that finan- 
cial burden. We would not even have the 
fun of debating the question in our own 
United States Congress. 

4. Reference is made to a Federation of 
Nations under Eisenhower. Who wants 
dictatorship under Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
of any other individual? And what rea- 
son has Mr. Streit for thinking General 
Eisenhower would be chosen? Unless Mr. 
Streit has inside information, does it not 
seem that the leader might be chosen from 
any of the nations? And what of our 
Navy? It is superior to any other; and 
even now the British wish to have a 
Britisher commanding the combined sea 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Na- 
tions. How would this sit with our Ameri- 
can officers and crews? 

5. We cannot become a part of Europe 
without being co-responsible for their 
debts, present and future. This would re- 
sult in lower standards of living for the 
people of the United States, for we hardly 
can indulge in further tax increases with- 
out becoming bankrupt. 

Mr. Streit stated that time is running 
out. It is possible to see in this admission 
on his part a realization that the American 
people are becoming increasingly aware 
of the dangers to their freedom through 
the clever maneuverings of the Interna- 
_ tionalists? Is he afraid that all chances 

_ of converting the United Nations into a 

World Government depend upon speedy 
action, before the American citizens have 
become fully aroused? Is this sudden 
invasion of States, hitherto relatively se- 
cure from World Government influence, 


warning to those States to be on the alert 
for presentation of any World Government 
Resolutions in their State Legislatures? 
Yes, time is running out for World Gov- 

ernment proponents, But that means that 
of the American Revolution 
everywhere must be “on their toes” to see 
that there is no victory for World Govern- 
ment advocates during this crucial period. 
Only seven States have resolutions favor- 
ing World Government. BUT DO NOT 
BE COMPLACENT! 


Katharine G. Reynolds 


‘DAUGHTERS 


by Mr. Streit and Senator Kefauver a* 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


MENACE TO CONSTITUTION 


As this Committee has long contended, 
the sovereignty of the State and Federal 
laws has been jeopardized by the decision 
of the California Appellate Court that the 
United Nations Charter, as a treaty, is 
“the supreme law of the land.” 

The American Bar Association warned 
that the California decision, if upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court and the 
State Supreme Court, might imperil our 
Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

After this decision the California legis- 
lature proposed adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment to protect the basic 
structure of the American Government 
against encroachment through the United 
Nations. Representative Burdick of North 
Dakota has offered to the Congress of the 
United States both a proposed amendment 
and legislation by Congress to protect this 
country from disruption by the United 
Nations. 

On July 9, 1951, Senators of both 
parties, some of whom voted tor the United 
Nations Charter, warned of the peril to 
our Constitution. 

“IT am opposed to ANYTHING in the 
United Nations Charter nullifying the Con- 
stitution and the State laws,” said Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, who voted for the United 
Nations Charter July 28, 1945. 

“T don’t think the California opinion 
will be upheld, but there’s still a danger 
that treaties will authorize or give the 
Federal Government power to abolish 
State laws,” remarked Senator Taft of 
Ohio, who also voted for the United Na- 
tions Charter. “The first protection, of 
course, is to refuse to ratify the treaties. 
Secondly, I would not object to a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that treaties 
not be the supreme law of the land.” 

Senator Langer of North Dakota, one of 
the two Senators who voted AGAINST the 
Charter and the only opponent still in the 
Senate, proposed withdrawal from the 
United Nations, saying, ”When the United 
Nations Charter was being debated the 
false claim was made that its adoption 
would be similar to the banding together 
of the thirteen American colonies. There 
is no similarity. Our Constitution does 
not provide for the exercise of a veto by a 
single State. There is no provision for 
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amending the United Nations Charter. 
Nor is there any provision for ending the 
United Nations, but we will have to do 
that or fight a third world war. We will 
continue to surrender our sovereignty as 
long as the United Nations exists.” In that 
case we have world government, with 
Russia a member in good standing, and the 
150 million Americans will be smothered 
under the overwhelming majority of the 
800 million in the communist countries. 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska charged 
that “America’s freedoms and independ- 
ence are endangered by cunning, insidious 
undermining. ... (We) have become an 
easy prey for the agitators of super-world 
government and _ international commit- 
ments for ‘one world’ in free trade and po- 
litical and military alliances, with the 
United States taxpayers and manpower 
footing the bill.” 

Senator Welker of Idaho said: “I can’t 
express myself too strongly on this sub- 
ject. Never will I permit ANY treaty to 
supersede the laws of our land. This thing 
has gone too far and it is time it was 
stopped. I will support any move to pre- 
vent internationalist meddling with our 
system of laws.” 


The Senate Internal Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Pat McCarran (D) of 
Nevada, has unearthed startling informa- 
tion concerning the financial operations 
of the Communist Party. In a series of 
sensational developments on July 10, new 
evidence of communist influences in the 
State Department was exposed. A witness 
who has recently returned from Formosa 
charged that State Department employees 
were promoting pro-Soviet propaganda 
behind the American fighting lines in the 
Far East. 

Rind 
HOUSEWIFE 

Mrs. Mary Markward, the Virginia 
housewife, who served as an FBI agent for 
several years, courageously took the stand 
and named names of Washington and 
Baltimore residents who were, and per- 
haps still are, members of the Communist 
Party. She listed these organizations 
formed by the Communists to promote 


their plans: THE HEALTH CLUB, for 


MAGAZINE 


doctors; THE NEWSPAPER CLUB, for 
journalists; THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB, 
for cafeteria workers; THE KRUMBEIN | 
CLUB, for building trades employees; and _ 
a Maryland Communist Club. aie 
The above names are certainly a warn- 
ing to the public to be wary of joining ~ 
ANY ORGANIZATION WHATSOEVER 
WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE AIMS 
OF THE GROUP AND THOSE WHO ~ 
SPC NSOR OR BACK IT. Stalin’s orders” 
are being carried out to the letter: “In- 
filtrate with all organizations and under- 
mine.” 
One COMMUNIST member, Tilla Mino- 
witz, was named by Mrs. Markward as 
having been an OFFICER IN THE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON CLUB and on the 
Board of Directors of the Washington 
Bookshop. Now we understand more 
clearly why people purchase leftist books 
with communist members in key positions. 


ORDER NOW 


“Subversive Organizations and Publica- 
tions,” May 14, 1951, Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Available for 35¢ from 
the National Defense Committee. 


APPEASEMENT 


A steady build-up of propaganda for 
compromise in Korea is gaining headway. 
Appeasement will play into Russia’s hands, 
for hers is a clever manner of presenting 
the pictures of unarmed United Nations 
representatives being escorted to the scene 
of the preliminary talks under the guard 
of ARMED REDS. Nor were our cor- 
respondents allowed entrance! But the 
RED CORRESPONDENTS WERE 
THERE. Freedom of the press is an 
absolute necessity in this critical situation. 
Too often Americans have learned they 
reap the bitter results of SECRET agree- 
ments, repulsive to the independent spirit 
of a patriot. 

When President Truman ordered Ameri- 
can troops into Korea the American people 
were told the aim was a free Republic of 
Korea IN ITS ENTIRETY. We believed 
that. Are we now to bow our heads and 
accept “peace at any price”? 

Since this material is written nine weeks 
previous to publication, no doubt the de- 
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— cision will have been made when you read 
this. We hope fervently it will be an 
_ honorable one so that American lives will 
not have been lost in vain. 


IS RUSSIA BIDING HER TIME TILL 
_ EXCEEDS OURS? 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 


The United States of America should 
_ prepare herself FIRST for any possible 
attack before she tries to arm the world. 
_ Our Air Force should be expanded for our 
own protection, and for offensive action 
if necessary. Our Navy should have the 
funds to make it indomitable. Our Army 
_ should be prepared for any defensive or 
_ offensive action for the preservation of the 
United States of America. 

If other countries want aid in TRAIN- 
ING THEIR OWN TROOPS, we should 
ladly send men for technical assistance, 
NOT OFFER AMERICANS AS HIRED 
POLICE. 


RUSSIAN JET BOMBERS 


= General Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, stated to the “MacArthur Commit- 

tee” that the United States of America is 

operating on a “shoestring Air Force.” 

___ According to Captain James Jabara, the 

first “jet” ace in the history of air war- 
fare, the Russian MIG-15 not only has a 

_ better engine but can outclimb our jet 

_ F-86 and outrun it in high altitudes. 

The United States has soldiers and 


=e _ sailors and fliers inferior to none. If one 
< were to doubt this fact the Korean war, 
against terrific odds in numbers—some- 


_ times ten or twenty or more against one— 
should prove this statement. They deserve 
and should have THE BEST. The stag- 
- gering sum of $84 billion of American 
taxes has been spent for defense in the last 
five years. If our men don’t have the 
_ best, it’s high time for our investigating 
_ Congressmen to find out WHO received 
_ this money and who received the material 
purchased with it. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, New York 
State Chairman of National Defense, writes 
that in her State, on March 22, 1951, a 
bill was passed making it MANDATORY 
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HER STOCKPILE OF ATOMIC BOMBS 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
in teaching American History to follow the 
principles of government proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence and estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


D. A.R.COMPLIMENT 
Representative John T. Wood of Idaho 
paid high tribute to the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution re- 
cently on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Although it was ruled out of 
order, since it would have been new legis- 
lation for an appropriation bill, Congress- 
man Wood meant it as a sincere compli- 
ment to our organization when he intro- 
duced in July a proposal in the House which 
would have had D. A. R. officials or a 
special D. A. R. reviewing committee read, 
censor and approve in advance all scripts 
for the “Voice of America” broadcasts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RESCINDS 


Word was received by the National 
Defense Committee on July 31 that 
the New Hampshire Legislature re- 
scinded its resolution for World Gov- 
ernment on that date. This leaves only 
six States with World Government 
resolutions still on official record. 


AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
According to the Daily Worker, “A 


ringing call went out to the nation this 
week” for an AMERICAN PEOPLES 
CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION FOR 
PEACE to be held in Chicago, June 29- 
August 1. This is under the auspices of 
the American Peace Crusade, cited on 
page 21 of the Subversive Organizations 
booklet mentioned above as “Communist 
established . . . a new instrument for 
their ‘peace’ offensive in the United States.” 
TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS of the 
American Legion states, “Four Protestant 
Bishops, 79 other clergymen, and 230 
prominent Americans, with the usual large 
contingent of educators and college pro- 
fessors, signed the ‘ringing’ call.” 

Be wary. Join nothing without investi- 
gation. Frances B. Lucas 


| 
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CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
(Warner Brothers). Cast: Gregory 
Peck, Virginia Mayo. 

The adventure-tale of the expeditious 
and daring exploits of the naval hero, Cap- 
tain Horatio Hornblower, is presented in 
this screen version of the historical novel 
of C. S. Forester, with a good salty flavor. 

With England at war against Napoleon 
in 1807, Captain Hornblower commands 
the frigate, “Lydia,” in Pacific waters. 
He rids the sea of the mad Spanish rebel, 
El Supremo, and recaptures a relinquished 
warship. Captured briefly, breaking a 
French blockade, while en route to Paris 
to be tried for piracy, he escapes to Eng- 
land, where he is eventually proclaimed 
a great naval hero. 

With magnificent sweep and color, de- 
tails of the sea battles are depicted. There 
is hand-to-hand fighting, as the ships come 
close in combat; masts and sails fall on 
blazing decks; shells explode in exciting 
confusion. Then follows the task of refur- 
bishing the ship. 

A beautiful lady adds a romantic touch. 
She is the sister of the Duke of Wellington, 
taken on board, while escaping the terrors 
of yellow fever, in Panama. 

The invincible Captain, always honor- 
able and fair in his dealings, leads his 
hardy crew into action, with daring and 
shrewdness. Nothing seems too much for 
the Captain to conquer in this sweeping 
melodrama of the sea. 

The infallible Captain puts a strain on 
one’s credulity at times, but, for all that, 
all will enjoy this rousing story. 


NATURE’S HALF ACRE (R.K.O.—Dis- 
ney). 

Walt Disney has given us another in- 
credible true life adventure, in this exqui- 
sitely-colored “Short” (33 minutes). 
Photographed in nature’s half acre, any- 
where, any half acre, where trees and 
grass grow, or a small stream flows. Any- 
one, discerning enough, could discover for 
himself, the wonders enacted here, any 
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By Carotine SETTLEMAYER 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


The span of the lives of tiny creatures 
is pictured for us, from Spring to Spring. 
Breath-taking close-ups of gaudy cater- 
pillars, butterflies shedding their winter 
cocoons, chameleons snatching their food 
by thrusting out long, quick tongues; beau- 
tiful  sweet-singing birds feeding their 
young in their nests, or teaching them to 
fly; spiders spinning deadly webs to catch 
unsuspecting flies; flowers shooting up 
from the ground to unfold in full bloom; 
bees busily gathering honey to sustain their 
hives. 

Always there is a struggle for survival 
among the little creatures. But over all 
there seems to be a definite plan. When 
Winter comes, some of each species have 
been preserved, ready to reproduce their 
own kind, when Spring comes again. Elo- 
quent music has been beautifully woven 
into the background to complete the enjoy- 
ment of this long-to-be-remembered little 


film. 


MR. DRAKE’S DUCK (United Artists). 
Cast: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.—Yolande 
Donlan. 

Poking good-humored fun at Army “red 
tape” and the absurdly tight regulations 
imposed on the farmers of today, this 
comedy, with rather a slow beginning, sud- 
denly bursts forth into explosively funny 
satire. 

Mr. Drake is persuaded by his little bride 
to spend their honeymoon at their newly 
inherited and somewhat dilapidated farm in 
Sussex, England. Intent on adapting her- 
self to country life, the wife unwittingly 
bids on a load of five dozen ducks. 

Things become very complicated when 
it is discovered that one of the ducks has 
laid a uranium egg. When the government 
hears of it, things start to happen. The 
Army moves in and “operation chickweed” 
sets into motion to find out which duck is 
responsible. The situation develops into 
an international crisis with reporters and 
sightseers swarming over the farm. The 
Drakes’ quietly planned seein ends 
in wild excitement. 
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THE LIFE OF PIERRE CHARLES 
L’ENFANT, Planner of the City Beauti- 
ful, the City of Washington. By H. Paul 
Caemmerer, Ph. D. National Republic 
Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 
480 pages. $10. 

As Secretary of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts and a member of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Dr. 
Caemmerer is well qualified to relate the 
story of Pierre Charles L’Enfant, architect- 
engineer, who planned the beauties of the 
National Capital upon his appointment in 
1791 by President Washington to prepare 
a plan for the new headquarters city of this 
young Nation. 

Based on original sources, the volume 
traces L’Enfant’s ancestry preceding his 
birth and education in France. The story 
of his life makes fascinating reading. He 
i came to America during the early part of 
eA the Revolution, was commissioned an officer 

in the Continental Army and rendered dis- 
tinguished service as an architect and engi- 
neer before beginning the task which makes 
him famous, his unique plan for the City 
of Washington. 

In his Foreword, Gilmore D. Clarke, 
Chairman of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts, points out that the report of the 
McMillan Park Commission of 1901 on 

the District of Columbia stated that “so ex- 
tensive a composition, and one containing 
such important elements, does not exist 
elsewhere.” The outstanding artists of that 

_ Commission carried out the basic plans for 

_ the Capital started so wisely 110 years 

earlier by L’Enfant. Since 1910 the Na- 

_ tional Commission of Fine bead joined by 
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the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission in 1926, have guided the city’s 
development along the same lines en- 
visioned by the French architect. 

Dr. Caemmerer has previously attained 
recognition as an authority on the history 
of Washington, through his books: Wash- 
ington, the National Capital (1932); A 
Manual on the Origin and Development of 
Washington (1939); and Historic Wash- 
ington (1948). His studies, including a 
trip to France, led him to the conclusion 
that we have long overlooked due credit 
to L’Enfant for having laid out the superb 
monument pattern on which the National 
Capital was built and expanded. 

L’Enfant’s services with Washington at 
Valley Forge and Pulaski at Savannah, his 
connection with the Society of the Cincin- 
nati and other phases of his work are well 
narrated in this valuable volume. His 
architectural services are especially sum- 
marized, as well as the influence of his 
plans on other cities in the United States, 
Australia, Colombia and Canada. 

The book is profusely illustrated, there is 
an interesting Appendix, a comprehensive 
bibliography, and a helpful Index. 

A quotation is carried from the address 
of Elihu Root, Secretary of State, at the 
dedication of the L’Enfant Tomb in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery May 22, 1911]: 
“Few men can afford to wait a hundred 
years to be remembered. It is not a change 
in L’Enfant that brings us here. It is we 
who have changed, who have just become 
able to appreciate his work. And our 
tribute to him should be to continue his 


work.” 


Martha Ferguson McKeown, of Hood River, 
Oregon, author of The Trail Led North and 
Them Was the Days, has signed a contract 
with Macmillan for her third and concluding 
volume of stories of her Uncle Mont’s Amer- 
ica in the period of its roaring adolescence. 
The book’s title is Alaska Silver. It will be 
published October 23. It covers Mont Haw- 
thorne’s adventures in Alaska and the North- 
west from 1899 to 1905. 


NEW BOOK BY PAST STATE REGENT OF OREGON 


Past State Regent of Oregon, Mrs. Archie 
McKeown was born in Astoria where Uncle 
Mont then lived. She is the granddaughter 
of Albert W. Ferguson, Salem pioneer of 
1849, and the daughter of an Astoria pioneer 
architect and builder. Since taking her 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Oregon History 
at Willamette University, she has received 
wide recognition for her knowledge of North- 
west lore and history through her writings 
and lectures. 
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S a people we have become picture con- 
scious. Photography now plays a 
leading part in our lives and actions. Thus 
the series of Kodachrome slides of the 
D. A. R. buildings in Washington is not 
only exciting, but, together with the lecture, 
gives a colorful factual history and story of 
the Society’s headquarters. The detail, the 
colors, the artistry of exteriors and in- 
teriors are, at once, pleasing and exciting. 
If they belonged to another group, some 
envy would be justifiable, but—all this 
beauty of design, the architectural fitness 
for the nation’s capital, their loveliness, 
spaciousness and grandeur are owned and 
operated by members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Women down through the years visioned 
these buildings because of faith in the So- 
ciety and all it stands for. They make not 
only an entertaining and educational screen 
showing, but no member can view them 
without a deep sense of pride of possession 
and ownership. “To have and to hold” 
them is a tribute to women with steadfast- 
ness of purpose, who put their country and 
the American Way of Life, its freedom and 
its defense, above everything else. 

Growth and expansion made each build- 
ing a necessity. The spacious Historical 
and Genealogical Library in Memorial 
Continental Hall, where members and non- 
members reap the benefit of research 
by trained operators—Constitution Hall, 
known and admired throughout the coun- 
try, and famous for its almost perfect 
acoustics—and now the Administration 
Building, with splendid improvements, 
offers not only better and quicker service 
to the Chapters, but new means of comfort 
and convenience. Its cost and operation 
have increased, of course, but few, if any, 
organized groups the size of the D. A. R. 
ask such small national dues for the in- 
creased benefits received. The pictures 
of the Museum and its many treasures, than 
which there are no finer of its period and 
kind, bring into focus rare beauty and the 
preservation of a gloried past. 


Speaking of 


By Epita Scott MAGNA 


Pictures 


The D. A. R. Trilogy, Library, 
rium and Administration Building, con- 
tributes to the beauty of Washington, is 
of educational value to members and non- 
members, and in the brief time since the 
new Administration Building has been in 
operation has more than justified the 
expenditure. 

All this and more seem obvious to those 
who have visited Washington. But like 
a clock that gives us time—these headquar- 
ters are what makes the Society tick! And 
to tick must have a well-run machine, me- 
chanically synchronized and kept in per- 
fect running order. To use another simile, 
these buildings are the heart-beat of the 
Society, through them flows the breathing 
spirit that gives life to the work. 

When these pictures were shown to a 
non-member audience, such remarks were 
heard as: “Why, I had no idea!” “Do you 
mean to say the D. A. R. owns it all?” 
“My, how proud the members must be,” 
etc. 
It all denotes enterprise and size. They 
demonstrate, pictorially, that the Society 
is big in every way—big in membership— 
national in scope and influence—big in 
thought—big in purpose—and in the last 
analysis has become big business, run along 
business lines. 

Not included in this Kodachrome series 
is the D. A. R. debt picture, vivid in in- 
tensity and glaring in its magnitude. The 
entire membership should focus its atten- 
tion on it. Concentration of work, plus 
generosity, can paint out the picture of 
debt and interest. 

It is good business to pay bills, thus the 
debt on the Administration Building is 
“unfinished business.” All unfinished busi- 
ness stimulates action, so it is an immediate 
challenge, national work, and responsibil- 
ity. Many have paid, and done yeoman 
work, but it needs the helping hand and 
enthusiastic cooperation of all, and there 
is always room for one more gold star in 
each crown! Not only is it good financing 

(Continued on page 887) 
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- - Tt has been found necessary to add 15 cents for postage on paper place mats 
and paper napkins being sold by the Building Completion Fund. Place mats are 

bes - cents each; napkins are 1 cent each. Packages of 25, 50, 100, 250 and 500. , 

wept ig = 15 cents for postage. Each has drawing of D. A. R. buildings in D. A. R. i 

Be + mg Send orders to Building Completion Committee. Make checks payable to 

_ Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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UESTION. Should State dues be paid 
on new members admitted by the Na- 
tional Society during the period from 

January 1 to July 1? 

ANSWER. Yes, the State dues must be 
paid on each member admitted to Chapter 
membership during this period, but after 
July 1 the Chapter does not have to pay 
State dues on new members until the next 
succeeding calendar year. As the National 
Society exempts newly-admitted or rein- 
stated members from dues on or after the 
first day of July, it seems only fair that 
States should observe this rule. 

QUESTION. Should State By-Laws give 
a deadline for the payment of State dues by 
Chapters in order that the Chapter may 
have representation at a State Conference? 

ANSWER. Yes, a State should have 
this clearly stated in its By-Laws. But 
there must be one month between the date 
the dues are to be paid and the time a 
Chapter becomes delinquent to the State 
and barred representation at the meeting 
of the State Conference. 

QUESTION. Is it a good plan to have 
all the members who compose the State 
Finance Committee State Officers? 

ANSWER. Your Parliamentarian feels 
this Committee should have some State 
Officers and some Chapter Regents members 
of this Committee. 

QUESTION. In our State By-Laws a 
regular meeting of the State Organization 
is provided for during Continental Congress 
each year for the transaction of business, 
but some of us feel this is not wise. Please 
let us know if many of the States do this 
and find it satisfactory. 

ANSWER. Yes, there are several States 
that hold meeting during Congress, but it 
does not seem such a meeting is a wise 
procedure for several reasons. First, the 
attendance would hardly ever be repre- 
sentative of the State, especially among 
those States far removed from Washington, 
therefore business transacted might not be 
conducive to the welfare of the organiza- 
tion; then they are usually luncheon meet- 
ings of a social nature, attended by many 
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By NELLIE Watts FLEMING 
National Parliamentarian 


guests, some of whom have been invited 
to address the meeting; but the most im- 
portant factor against holding such meet- 
ings is that sometimes few State Officers 
are at Congress, but if your State By-Laws 
call for a meeting during Congress, a 
meeting you must have regardless of the 
above reasons as to why it is not practical. 

QUESTION. Are the Directors of Dis- 
tricts or Regions within a State recognized 
by the National Society as having any legal 
status within the State Organization or the 
Society ? 

ANSWER. No, the Director of a District 
or Region does not have any legal status 
in the National Society or the State Or- 
ganization. While such grouping of the 
Chapters into a district or region can be 
of great help to those Chapters the Di- 
rectors do not have a vote. 

QUESTION. We have several new mem- 
bers admitted by the National Society to 
our Chapter during the month of June, 
and we dislike having to send them notice 
of their dues this Fall and wonder if there 
is any way we can avoid this? 

ANSWER. The National Society ex- 
empts all members from dues who are 
admitted after June 30 of any given year, 
but those previous to that date must pay 
their dues again within that year. 

QUESTION. We charge our guests 25 
cents when they attend a meeting of our 
Chapter, is this the usual custom? 

ANSWER. This is the first time such 
a custom has been brought to the attention 
of your Parliamentarian, and while this 
answer is not given in any spirit of criti- 
cism, it does seem a little unusual. The 
guest should not have to pay her fee, but 
the member who invited her to attend. 

QUESTION. When should newly-elected 
Chapter Officers assume office? (N.B. This 
question has been answered several times, 
but here it is again.) 

ANSWER. Upon adjournment of the 
meeting at which they are elected. Now 
as to who installs the officers, it does seem 
the retiring Chaplain should be the one to 
install the officers. This suggestion is made 
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because this question also is so often asked. 
It would be well to have this as one of your 
standing rules, just don’t put it in the By- 
Laws. 

QUESTION. Should a Chapter have a 
standing Nominating Committee? 

ANSWER. No, it is much better to have 
vacancies filled by the Executive Board 
that occur between annual meetings, rather 
than carry a standing Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


QUESTION. Our Chapter has a Chapter 
initiation fee, and should the Chapter re- 
quire members who transfer to our Chapter 
to pay this Chapter initiation fee? 

ANSWER. This is something for your 
Chapter to decide as there is no accepted 
rule governing such procedure. If your 
Chapter does require this fee of all who 
join by transfer, they should be told of this 
custom in advance of their joining. 

QUESTION. Please settle this little 
point for us as our members are not in 
agreement about it. We elect our Nominat- 
ing Committee in March, the Committee 


- DAUGHTERS OF THE AMI 


reports in April, and the election is held 
at the annual meeting in May. Now this 
is the point we would like cleared: should 
the members be allowed to nominate candi- 
dates for office from the floor at the April 
meeting when the Committee reports or at 
the annual meeting in May? 

ANSWER. At the annual meeting in 
May. When a Chapter has the report of 
the Nominating Committee one month be- 
fore the election it is for the purpose of 
informing the Chapter as to whom they 
are going to place in nomination, thus 
giving the members a month to secure the 
consent of others if they do not approve 
of the slate of the Committee. The very 
purpose would be defeated regarding this 
were members permitted to nominate then. 
It all boils down to this, the Chapter hears 
the Committee’s report, then if it is not 
acceptable to the members they have one 
month in which to secure the consent of 
others to permit their names to be presented 
in opposition to those the Committee is 
submitting. It is just a matter of fair play 
between the Committee and the Chapter. 


The Hermitage 
(Continued from page 760) 


in its rightful place with the other wives 
of the Presidents. 

The rooms across the passageway were 
Rachel’s room, often used as a sitting room, 
and the overseer’s room, now used as a 
museum for relics of the Jacksonian period. 
A back stairway carries the visitor to the 
second floor where he finds bedrooms sepa- 
rated by a central hall as was the down- 
stairs arrangement. Much of the original 
furnishing in these rooms was destroyed 
in the fire of 1834, but was replaced with 
furnishings bought in Philadelphia when 
the Hermitage was reconstructed. 

Downstairs at the east entrance the 
visitor faces the garden. In Jackson’s 
words, “a neat little flower garden, laid out 
and trimmed with utmost care.” There 
have been many varieties of flowers and 
shrubs growing in this garden. Among 
the many familiar ones are the fringe tree, 
crepe myrtle, lilac, syringa, a smoke tree, 
mock orange, calicanthus or sweet Betsy, 


fig bushes, flowering almond, magnolias, 
June lily, lily-of-the-valley, single white 
and blue hyacinth, red, white and pink 
peonies, sweet Williams, petunias, peri- 
winkle, blue bells, pinks, iris, jonquils, 
coral honeysuckle. Among the roses were 
the old-fashioned little yellow rose, the 
hundred-leaf pink rose, the moss rose and 
the large white cabbage rose. In a corner 
of the garden is the family burying ground 
where the visitor finds the tombs of Andrew 
Jackson and Rachel. 

Completing the tour and returning to the 
front portico, the visitor is now conversant 
with the life at the Hermitage during the 
Jacksonian period. As he gazes down the 
cedar-lined driveway, his vivid imagination 
makes him see horse-drawn carriages of 
that day turning in at the entrance gate, 
and swinging up to the front door of the 
Hermitage where the occupants of the car- 
riages are graciously welcomed by Andrew 


and Rachel Jackson. 


By legislation passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by President 


$10,000,000. 


Truman, the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution has had 
the ceiling valuations of its properties in Washington raised from $5,000,000 to 
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picture, if you will, the Shrine of 

Democracy, Mount Rushmore, as a 
backdrop for a bunting-draped outdoor 
stage set with a color guard of American 
airmen, a color guard from the Order of 
Does, and flying over all Old Glory. 

Present as the guests of the Elks Lodge 
of Rapid City at their annual Flag Day 
services were members of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Speaker of the day was Mrs. 
Bruce D. Reynolds, National Chairman of 
the National Defense Committee. She was 
escorted to the platform by State Officers: 
Mrs. Lawrence Tinsley, State Regent; Mrs. 
Lucille Eldredge, Vice Regent; Mrs. H. A. 
Brookings, Chaplain; Mrs. Warren Larson, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Elmer Tinsley, 
Treasurer; Miss Marjorie Guild, Registrar; 
Mrs. F. E. Manning, Historian; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Robinson, National Vice Chairman, 
National Defense Committee, Western divi- 
sion; and Miss Lerna D. Veling, National 
Vice Chairman American Indians. 

To the strains of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, the Flag which had flown over Mt. 
Rushmore for three hundred sixty-five days 
was lowered and placed in the hands of 
Mrs. Reynolds who accepted it in the name 
of N.S.D.A.R., with beautiful sentiment, 
to be placed in the museum at National 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Through sunshine and showers Mrs. 
Reynolds addressed the large crowd upon 
a theme of patriotism, urging each patriotic 
organization and each patriot to stand to- 
gether to preserve our democratic way of 
life. 

Proceeding from Mt. Rushmore to the 
Game Lodge in Custer State Park, a lunch- 
eon was served to State Officers, State 
Chairmen of Committees, members from 
eight of our fourteen South Dakota Chap- 
ters, from Nebraska and North Dakota. 
Mrs. Reynolds spoke briefly. 

The officers and representatives assem- 
bled at the close of the luncheon for the 
annual June Board of Management meet- 
ing, presided over by Mrs. Lawrence Tins- 
ley, State Regent. A fine report of Con- 
tinental Congress was given and reports of 
officers. Mrs. Reynolds kindly brought 
us a report of the resolutions adopted at 
Continental Congress. 

At six-thirty o’clock a banquet was en- 
joyed in the Pheasant dining room. The 
tables were lovely with tulips, blue tapers 
and Colonial Lady favors in pastel ie 
made by members of Harney Peak Chap- 
ter. Mrs. Reynolds, at this time, spoke 
briefly on National Defense work and in- 
vited questions from those present. 

A day long to be remembered closed 
with the showing of the Kodachrome slides 
of National Headquarters. 


dolph, an alumna of the college and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, was elected President. 
During her incumbency the college was 
strengthened academically and financially, 
and upon her retirement in June, 1950, she 
was able to turn over to her successor, 
Dr. Everett, a thriving endowed institution 
with a modern physical plant. This was 
an exceptional accomplishment, inasmuch 
as her presidency had covered the difficult 
depression and war years. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Everett the 
faculty and trustees have instituted a 


Hollins College 
(Continued from page 780) 
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thorough sie of the curriculum. Out 
of this already has come a flexibility in 
prescribed patterns of study, new align- 
ments in courses based upon the ability 
and interests of the students rather than 
upon a fixed, unalterable pattern. Signi- 
ficant, too, is the inclusion of certain 
practical courses of study within the liberal 
arts so that students get some preparation 
in income-producing skills, thus gaining, 
as the students express it “something to 
fall back on” in an uncertain world. 
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NEW JERSEY 


lie Annual State Conference of New 
Jersey took place at the State House 
Assembly Room, Trenton, New Jersey, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 15 and 16, 
with Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, State Re- 
gent, presiding. Among honored guests 
were Mrs. William A. Becker, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin R. Williams, Miss Gertrude Carra- 
way, and Mrs. C. Edward Murray. We 
regretted the illness of Mrs. Raymond C. 
Goodfellow who could not be present. 

On Thursday morning the Hon. Alfred 
E. Driscoll, Governor of New Jersey, ad- 
dressed the Assembly. Mrs. Raymond 
Armstrong, State Chairman of Good Citi- 
zenship Pilgrimage, presented the Pilgrims. 
Mrs. Greenlaw welcomed them, presenting 
the pins, and introduced the prize winner, 
Miss Frances Varrone, sponsored by Mis- 
tress Mary Williams Chapter. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, State Vice Re- 
gent and Chairman of the Building Com- 
pletion Fund, reported that $4,572.00 had 
been raised during the year. Miss Mary L. 
Tappen, State Vice Chairman of Valley 
Forge, reported that $948.20 had been con- 
tributed to the Bell Tower. The winner 
of the State Historical Essay was Richard 
David Heller, sponsored by Nova Caesarea 
Chapter of Newark. 

Mrs. Benjamin R. Williams, National 
Chairman of Memorial Bell Tower, was 
guest speaker on Thursday afternoon. Mrs. 
Edward F. Randolph, Editor of the State 
Bulletin, reported on its progress and 
circulation. 

Mrs. George C. Skillman, State Chair- 
man of Girl Home Makers, announced the 
award of the annual State scholarship 
at New Jersey College for Women to Miss 
Miriam E. Hedden of Newark. Forty-one 
dresses were submitted for the contest. Six 
prizes were awarded, three to each of the 
Senior and Junior groups, also there were 
four honorable mentions. 

On Friday morning Mr. William F. 
Tompkins, Assemblyman from _ Essex 
County, spoke on “New Jersey Today.” 
On Friday afternoon, Miss Gertrude Car- 
rewey, Editor of ‘we OF THE 


State Activities 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
guest speaker. 

On Thursday evening the State Dinner 
and Reception took place at the Hotel 
Stacy-Trent. Following the dinner, Mr. 
Richard DuBois, National President of the 
Society of American Magicians, enter- 
tained with extraordinary creations of 
illusion. He was ably assisted by Mrs. 
William A. Becker, Mrs. Howard G. Du- 
Bois, Mrs. George S. Sauerbry, Mrs. Cor- 
nell Cree, Miss Margaret Grumbine and 
Mrs. George Grace, who were presented 
with membership cards to the National 
Society of American Magicians. 


MAGAZINE, was 


Frances S. Melsheimer, State Historian 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


UR Fiftieth Annual Conference, at 
Claremont, opened with the Memorial 
Service March 28 in the oldest Episcopal 
church building in New Hampshire, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Olin Cochran, State Chap- 
lain, assisted by the Chaplains of the four 
hostess Chapters: Mrs. Duffany of Clare- 
mont, Mrs. Fisk of Charlestown, Mrs. Pol- 
lard of Newport and Mrs. Cole of Lebanon. 
At the banquet that evening our Good 
Citizen, Miss Beverly Campbell of Roches- 
ter, was presented. We enjoyed the splen- 
did singing of the High School choir and 
Kodachrome slides of National Headquar- 
ters. The eloquent speaker was President 
Thompson of Bacone College, Oklahoma; 
we were glad to provide a scholarship for 
next year. A reception for State Officers 
followed. 

The Conference was called to order 
next morning by the State Regent, Mrs. 
James Austin of Dover. The four hostess 
Regents were Mrs. Moses Perkins, Submitt 
Wheatley Chapter, Lebanon; Mrs. Norman 
Crowey, Old Number Four Chapter, 
Charlestown; Mrs. Roy Pariseau, Reprisal 
Chapter, Newport; and Mrs. Arnold Cut- 
ting, Col. Samuel Ashley Chapter, Clare- 
mont. They led in the Pledge to the 
Flag, American’s Creed, and National An- 
them, and gave a cordial welcome to the 
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300 delegates. Mrs. Hiram Johnson, State 
Vice Regent, responded. 

Reports of State Officers and Chapter 
Regents were given, and resolutions, op- 
posing the misuse of the U. N. flag, World 
Government, and Federal aid to education, 
were adopted. 

Honored guests included: Mrs. David 
Anderson, Vice President General; two 
State Regents, Mrs. Alfred Williams of 
Massachusetts and Mrs. Richard South- 
gate of Vermont; Miss Katharine Mat- 
thies of Connecticut; and five National 
Vice Chairmen: Mrs. Edwin Lotz, Radio; 
Mrs. Harry Parker, Conservation; Mrs. 
Carl Pearson, Transportation; Mrs. Fred 
Spurr, National Defense; and Mrs. Edward 
Storrs, Correct Use of the Flag; also Miss 
Marguerite Clark, State President, C. A. R. 

Another half century is beginning. 


Anne Selleck, State Historian 


INDIANA 


NDIANA DAUGHTERS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Mrs. 
Wayne M. Cory, Regent, dedicated a 
boulder on May 25 in the schoolhouse yard 
in Carlisle, Ind., to the valiant Americans 
who served at a naval engagement about 
March 1, 1779, at Point Coupee west of 
Carlisle on the Wabash River. 

The State Officers, Honorary President 
General Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Vice Pres- 
ident General Mrs. Furel R. Burns, Past 
Vice Presidents General Mrs. Lafayette L. 
Porter and Mrs. J. Harold Grimes, State 
Chairman, Mrs. F. J. Friedli, Past State 
Regent of Illinois, other visiting Daughters 
and the Southern Indiana District Chap- 
ters joined with a large local audience of 
citizens and schoolchildren to witness the 
dedication service. 


Mrs. Herbert R. Hill, State Vice Regent x 
and General Chairman of the Marker — 
Project, was ably assisted in arrangements 
by Mrs. Thomas Lippeatt, Regent of the 
Nathan Hinkle Chapter, Hostess —— 
to the Southern Group Meeting. 

The following program was presented: * 
National Anthem—Carlisle High School — 
Band; Introductory Remarks—Mrs. Wayne 
M. C ory, State Regent; Historic Marker 
Projects in Indiana—Mrs. P. S. Nicholls, © 
State Historian; History of Point Coupee— _ 
Mr. John G. Biel; Unveiling of the Tablet — 
. Herbert R. Hill; Prayer—Mrs. 
Clyde R. Gilman, State Chaplain; “On th 
Banks of the Wabash”—Carlisle High 
School Band. rs 

Very few people today know that a de- 
cisive naval engagement of the Revolution- 
ary War took place on the Wabash River. 
A part of the Activities of George Rogers 
Clark and his army occurred around Vin- 
cennes. The naval battle was fought on 
that part of the Wabash River where it 
forms the present boundary line between 
Indiana and Illinois, at a double bend in the 
river where a ridge of land extends to the 
west. 

In proving its military importance, quot- 
ing from a recent publication of John G. 
Biel of Terre Haute: “The military activity 
which was carried on at Point Coupee dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War together with 
what transpired just a few days prior to 
the naval engagement, turned the course of 
events so that the boundary of the United 
States at the close of the Revolutionary War 
was the Mississippi River instead of the 
Allegheny Mountains.” 

The plaque on the boulder contains the 
following words, which were read by Mrs. 
Herbert R. Hill to the assembled audience: 

“At Point Coupee west of here on the 
Wabash River, a decisive naval engage- 
ment took place one night about March 1, 
1779, shortly after Fort Sackville was re- 
captured from the British. General George 
Rogers Clark sent Captain Leonard Helm, 
Major Bosseron, Major Legras and 50 
volunteers in three armed boats to intercept 
a British Convoy bound for Vincennes. 
They captured four of the enemy’s seven 
boats and supplies worth fifty thousand 
dollars. 

“This marker erected by the Indiana 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
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1951 is dedicated to those valiant Ameri- 
cans who served at Point Coupee.” 

Jane Lea Nicholls, State Historian 
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B* invitation of Biscayne Chapter and 
Mrs. Ernest H. Bailey, Regent, Flor- 
ida’s 49th State Conference was held March 
27-29 in the tropical setting of the Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach. Mrs. Enrique 
C. deVillaverde was the efficient General 
Chairman. Mrs. Patrick H. Odom, State 
Regent, presided. 

The State Board of Management con- 
vened at 1:30 P. M. in the Key Club. Sub- 
sequently, an impressive memorial service 
was held in the Community Church, con- 
ducted by Mrs. H. S. Abernathy, Honorary 
State Regent. 

The State Officers Club’s annual dinner- 
meeting was delightful amid exotic decora- 
tions in the private dining-room. Mrs. 
Malcolm Merrick succeeded Mrs. Edward 
Horton as President, and new members 
were welcomed. Fifty dollars was con- 
tributed to the building fund. Dinners 
for Chapter Regents and delegates also 
preceded the colorful opening at eight 
o'clock in the ballroom. 

A bugler heralded the entrance of the 
Color Guard, National and State Officers, 
and honor guests escorted by Pages to the 
martial music of William Sweitzer, organ- 
ist. The delegation was welcomed by our 
State Regent, the Biscayne Chapter Regent, 
Mayor Harold Turk, the Flamingo Hotel 
manager, and the Convention Bureau Di- 
rector of Miami Beach. Mrs. Austin Wil- 
liamson, State Vice Regent, responded 
graciously. 

Jeanne Sottile and Gilman Wheeler, III, 
costumed as Martha and George Washing- 
ton, assisted by the local C. A. R. Presi- 
dents, presented Mrs. Odom with a red, 
white and blue nosegay. Distinguished 
representatives of nine patriotic societies 
were introduced. 

Honor guests presented were: President 
General of United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, Mrs. William A. Haggard; National 
President of Children of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Donald Bennett Adams, 
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National Vice President, Mrs. Edward P. 


Comer, and State President, Mrs. G. Castle- 
man Estill; distinguished Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Mrs. James F. 
Byers, National Chairman of Membership; 
Mrs. Roy J. Frierson, Past Curator Gen- 
eral; Honorary State Regents; Mrs. Charles 
H. Danforth, reporter general to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Mrs. David M. 
Wright, Organizing Secretary General. 

An inspiring patriotic medley by Mr. 
Sweitzer at the organ, preceded Mrs. Whit- 
sett’s stirring keynote address, titled, “How 
Can We Save Our Heritage?” Her chal- 
lenging message urged concerted action to 
end the wasteful orgy of government spend- 
ing, and homefront mobilization to demand 
a housecleaning of subversives from inside 
the government. 

Florida’s Good Citizen Pilgrim Ida John- 
son, of Cocoa, was introduced and awarded 
a $100 Bond. After retiring the Colors, 
we were guests of the hotel for refresh- 
ments, with Biscayne Chapter members 
acting hostesses. 

At the business sessions excellent annual 
reports of meritorious work were heard, 
and prizes were awarded. Mrs. Stearns 
Hicks, Everglades Chapter’s Junior Amer- 
ican Citizenship Chairman, presented a 
very entertaining demonstration group 
from the Miami Springs Elementary 
School, the first morning; and Miss Helen 
Warner, Suwannee Chapter Regent, pre- 
sided at the luncheon which featured 
“Fashions of Yesterday,” modeled by Coral 
Gables Chapter Junior members. 

Dinner the second evening honored Re- 
gents of the 26 Blue Star Chapters. Mmes. 
Roy Smith, Starling Peterson, and Roy 
Walker received special honor. Mrs. Gil- 
bert Broking presided. 

Regents’ reports and delightful music by 
Ethlyn Hefty, soprano, and Mrs. Ward 
White, pianist, filled the evening agenda. 
Birth of Florida’s 47th chapter, Kanyuksa, 
was announced by the proud Regent, Mrs. 
Henry Philips. 

Mrs. Edward G. Longman, State His- 
torian, presided at the breakfast for His- 
torians and Valley Forge Chairmen the 
last morning. Thirty-two attended, evinc- 
ing keen interest in the prospectus. 

Resolutions adopted at the final session 
were: emphasis on teaching American his- 
tory in Florida’s higher institutions of 
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Church and Cannon (Springfield, 
N. J.) was formally organized on Satur- 
day, April 28, in the old Presbyterian 
Church in Springfield. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Milton P. Brown, Organizing Regent. The 
Honorary State Chaplain, Mrs. Harry A. 
Marshall, of Beacon Fire Chapter, read 
from the Scriptures and led in prayer. Mrs. 
FE. F. Donnelly, Flag Chairman, conducted 
the Pledge and the American’s Creed. The 
assemblage then sang the National Anthem. 

Rev. Bruce Evans, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, welcomed the members 
and their guests on behalf of the church. 
Mrs. Brown extended welcome and briefly 
outlined the aims and objects of the Na- 
tional Society. 

A history of the Chapter followed, pre- 
sented by Mrs. A. B. Anderson, Historian, 
who explained that the advancing British 
forces had been halted and forced to re- 
treat at a location in Springfield midway 
between the Presbyterian Church (which 
they burned during the retreat) and the 
Colonists’ signal cannon on the Short Hills. 

Mrs. Ralph Greenlaw, State Regent, ad- 
ministered the oath to officers and members, 
twenty-nine in all, and delivered the Charge 
to the Chapter, ehter which the Chapter 
Chaplain, Mrs. L. F. Macartney, offered a 
prayer of dedic 

A message from the National Society was 
presented to the Chapter by Mrs. Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Vice President General, who 
added her personal best wishes. 

Mrs. Brown introduced the guests, in- 
cluding several State officers, officers of 
the S. A. R., neighboring Chapter Regents, 
and Springfield township officials. Mrs. 
Greenlaw gave a short talk on the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of D. A. R. member- 
ship, concluding with a stirring description 
of the visit to Continental Congress by 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

After the singing of “America” and the 
benediction, guests were invited to tea in 
the Sunday School room, where the Hos- 
pitality Committee, under the direction of 
Mrs. James H. Chalmers, had arranged two 
beautifully-appointed tea tables. 


Mrs. Milton P. Brown, Organizing Regent 
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Montgomery-Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Md. On Flag Day nearly one hun- 
dred Maryland D. A. R. members from 
Chevy Chase, Erasmus Perry, Col. Tench 
Tilghman, and Janet Montgomery Chap- 
ters of Montgomery County and Brigadier 
General Rezin Beall and Toaping Castle 
Chapters of Prince Georges, and guests 
celebrated the birthday of Old Glory at a 
joint luncheon meeting at the Congres- 
sional Country Club. 

Chevy Chase acted as hostess Chapter, 
with its Regent, Mrs. Frank Wilcox, pre- 
siding, and Mrs. Thomas H. Patterson 
and Mrs. A. L. Luttrell in charge of pro- 
gram and arrangements. Distinguished 
guests, introduced by Mrs. Wilcox, in- 
cluded Mrs. A. R. Lofstrand, Jr. wife of 
the member of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, who sponsored the D. A. R.- 
endorsed bill for the protection of the 
American Flag; Mrs. C. C. Haig, National 
President, C. A. R.; Mrs. Ross B. Hagen, 
Maryland State Vice Regent; and Mrs. 
Charles C. Clemson, Maryland Chairman 
of Press Relations. 

Following the flag-decked dessert course, 
the panies adjourned to the sun porch 
for the program. After the invocation and 
pledge of allegiance, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung effectively by Miss 
Eleanor Knowles, who also sang later in 
the rogram. Mrs. Wilcox read “Tribute 
to the Flag.” Miss Mary Lou King, tal- 
ented young pianist introduced by Col. 
Tench Tilghman Chapter, played three 
numbers, giving as her encore MacDowell’s 
“To a Wild Rose.” Erasmus Perry and 
Toaping Castle Chapters joined in present- 
ing, “Song-Story - the American Flag,” 
written by Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury. This 
musical dialog won the national award of 
the Advancement of American Music Com- 
mittee at Continental Congress. Mrs. Salis- 
bury as reader was assisted by Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Hutchinson, vocalist, and Mrs. 
Clarence Van Ness, pianist, both of Toap- 
ing Castle. 

This two-County luncheon has become 
an annual affair. In the future it will be 
under the newly-organized “Ex-regents’ 
Club of Montgomery County.” 


Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury, Regent 
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Stephen Heard (Elberton, Ga.) cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary June 14 at the 
attractive cabin on the grounds of the home 
of Mrs. C. L. Dohme. Among many out-of- 
town guests were Mrs. Leonard Wallace, 
State Regent; Mrs. J. C. Peteet, State Scrap- 
book Chairman; Mrs. Carter Shepherd, 
Regent, Henry Walton Chapter, Madison; 
Mrs. Guy Norris, Regent, John Benson 
Chapter, Hartwell; and John Benson Chap- 
ter members. 

On arrival, the honor guests, the twelve 
Regents and the Chapter’s only active Char- 
ter member, Mrs. J. T. Dennis, were pre- 
sented with corsages. Misses Maridean 
Vandiver, Jackie Edwards and Jolyn Hunt, 
wearing appropriate costumes, assisted the 
Hostess Committee in receiving. 

In the picturesque cabin flower arrange- 
ments in gold and white accented the Early 
American furnishings. Miss Mary Lizzie 
Wright, in 19th Century costume, kept the 
Guest Book. Miss Pauline Haslett, in 1776 
costume, and Mrs. S. S. Brewer, in quaint 
19th Century costume, displayed the Chap- 
ter Scrapbook and collections of its year- 
books for 50 years, assembled and owned 
by Miss Edna Rogers, Past Regent. 

The program was held on the terraces 
facing the large outdoor fireplace. Mrs. 
L. L. Stovall, Regent, presided. After the 
ritual, Mrs. Dohme welcomed the guests. 
Mrs. Z. W. Copeland gave an interesting 
Chapter history. Beautiful spirituals were 
sung by a group from the Elberton Calvary 
Colored Baptist Church choir. 

Mrs. Stovall introduced Mrs. Wallace, 
who discussed outstanding D. A. R. policies 
and brought good news from State Park 
Authorities in regard to making the Nancy 
Hart property in Elbert County a State 
Park. 

Refreshments were served from an out- 
door pine table on the flagstone area. A 
color scheme of gold and white was used, 
with a beautiful birthday cake as the center 
of interest. Favors on each plate bore the 
D. A. R. insignia in color. Dainty gold 
sachets of rosepetals and old-fashioned 
herbs were presented each guest. 


Mrs. B. H. McCrary, Secretary 


Deborah Avery (Lincoln, Neb.). Ten 
Past Regents were among the seventy-five 
members and guests who attended the 
luncheon at Hotel Cornhusker to commem- 
orate the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
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Past Regents—(seated left to right) : Miss Irma 
Jean Croft (1948-1950); Mrs. Merle M. Hale 
(1942-1944); Mrs. Harry W. Meginnis (1932- 
1934) ; Mrs. etc Cartney (1936-1938) ; Mrs. Fred 
Cc. Williams (1918-1920) ; (standing left to right) : 
Mrs. W. J. Byer (1930-1932) ; Mrs. Hattie W. Des 
Jardien (1938-1940); Mrs. C. S. Paine (1912- 
1914); Mrs. A. R. Congdon (1922-1924); and 
Mrs. Arthur O. Ledford (1944-1946). 


Chapter’s Charter Day, June 17. The Past 
Regents were given places of honor at the 
speakers’ table. Farthest back in line of 
service is Mrs. C. S. Paine, Regent 1912- 
1914. The present Regent, Mrs. Grant A. 
Ackerman, is the twenty-eighth Regent. 

During the fifty-five years, the Chapter 
has grown from a membership of 20 to 233. 
Of the twenty Charter members, two are 
still living: Mrs. Louis M. Allen and Mrs. 
George O. Smith. Neither was able to 
attend the luncheon. 

“The Right Way” was the subject of the 
patriotic talk given on the occasion by 
Carl D. Ganz, Lincoln banker and retired 
Lieutenant- Colonel, who served in two 
World Wars. Mrs. Ganz was a guest. 

In January, 1896, Miss Mary M. A. 
Stevens, a Daughter, ran the following ad 
in the newspaper: “All ladies who trace 
their descent from an ancestor who fought 
in the Revolutionary War are asked to meet 
at the home of Mrs. S. B. Pound today at 
3 o'clock.” Of the fifty ladies who came, 
only twenty could provide the necessary 
evidence for membership. Miss Stevens 
became the first Regent. 

The Chapter was named for Deborah 
Avery, the great-great-grandmother of 
Frances Avery Haggard, a Charter mem- 
ber. Mrs. Haggard became the Chapter’s 
fourth Regent, and she also became a Ne- 
braska State Regent. Other Deborah Avery 
Chapter members who have served as State 
Regents are Mrs. Pound, Mrs. C. B. Letton, 
Mrs. O. S. Ward and Mrs. Paine. - 


Mrs. Grant A. Ackerman, Regent 
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Omaha (Omaha, Neb.). We have been 
asked to tell of the use we have made of 
the D. A. R. Manuals for Citizenship in 
our “Adventures in Friendliness.” 

The thought came to us that much of 
the trouble in the world today is caused 
by a lack of understanding each other. 
What better introduction of ourselves could 
we give than English and foreign language 
copies of the D. A. R. Manuals containing 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America? 

As occasion arose, we made bold to write 
a friendly letter and send a copy of our 
Manual—as for instance to Tibet, English 
and Chinese manuals and a letter in appre- 
ciation of their extreme kindness to our 
fellow citizen, Lowell Thomas, in his mis- 
fortune. 

In the Christian Science Monitor we read 
about the lovely lady from Pakistan who 
would like to know us better. We wrote 
her and sent a Manual in English which 
she speaks fluently. In the Monitor we 
read also of a distinguished lady from 
French Africa, a representative to the 
United Nations. We wrote to her express- 
ing our gratitude for the noble work she 
is doing for her people, and sent her copies 
of our Manual in French and English for 
her library. 

To each of the four United States Infor- 
mation Service libraries in Spain, we sent 
copies of our Manual in English and Span- 
ish, for which they were most grateful. 
Also to the U. S. I. S. in Vienna, Austria. 
They hoped to secure copies in English and 
German for all their consulates. 

We found out that two learned gentle- 
men from Iran and Mexico were taking 
special work at our State University, and 
could not speak English. Through their 
Supervisor of Speech we sent them English, 
French and Spanish manuals. She in- 
formed us that these were appreciated very 
much; also that there were more foreigners 
attending the University who were in her 
classes, and she had found our “little book- 
lets” of great value, as her department is 
expanding very rapidly. We hastened to 
supply her needs for the foreigners, and 
also sent a full set of the Manuals in 
eighteen languages for the library in her 
department. 

Mary Abbie Yale Williams, 
Chairman, D. A. R. Manuals 
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Louisa M. Brayton (Madison, Wis.). 
Organized on Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1950, to fill a need by that 
group in the area whose professional, busi- 
ness or home duties prevented active par- 
ticipation in any other than an evening 
program, the Chapter celebrated its first 
anniversary on February 22, 1951, with 
several State and National officers in at- 
tendance. 


From right to left in the accompanying 
picture are the honored guests: Miss Lola 
Pierstorff, State Chairman of Joint Educa- 
tion Committee and member of our Chap- 
ter; Mrs. E. M. Hale, Eau Claire, State Re- 
gent; Mrs. Herbert P. Evans, Vice Regent 
of our Chapter and State Chairman of Na- 
tional Defense; Miss Margaret Gleason, 
Regent of Louisa M. Brayton Chapter; Mrs. 
Leland Barker, Wisconsin Rapids, Chaplain 
General; and Mrs. Horace R. Goodell, 
Madison, State Membership Chairman. 

Last year Mrs. Barker, then State Re- 
gent of Wisconsin, met with the group for 
its organizational meeting. This year as 
Chaplain General she returned to meet 
again with us and gave one of the first 
showings in the State of the kodachrome 
slide set which so adequately introduced 
the National Society and its Headquarters 


to those of our group who are new in the need 


Society. 
ociety Margaret Gleason, Regent 


Mary Tyler (Tyler, Tex.). The Re- 
gents’ Club, composed of Mary Tyler Chap- 
ter’s Regents since 1907, held its quarterly 
meeting with a luncheon at “Storeyland,” 
the Smith County lake home of the Hon. 
and Mrs. Robert Gerald Storey of Dallas. 

Invitations were issued the Chapter’s 15 
Executive Board members, 33 Committee 
Chairmen and Officers of Captain Samuel 
Mosby Society, Children of the American 
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Revolution. The Club’s President, Miss 
Martha McClendon, selected a July meet- 
ing date, conforming with the President 
General’s wish that members reassemble 
Independence Day for instructive and 
prayerful gatherings replacing hilarious 
holidays. 

The club’s purpose being to assist in- 
coming Chapter Regents, data was dis- 
tributed and explanations made of D. A. R. 
duties and obligations. Instructions were 
issued for filing prompt and accurate re- 
ports. The Chapter’s Regent, Mrs. John 
T. Oden, outlined her plans, citing recent 
National and State rulings. 

As suggested by National Headquarters, 
the Ellis Island Committee was absorbed 
with Building and Valley Forge Commit- 
tees. Motion Picture Committee listed our 
Board of Review’s four recent pictures. 
The President General’s Message and two 
book reviews were read from the D. A. R. 
MAGAZINE. 

An Organizing Regent, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Gentry, made report on the new Kilgore, 
Texas, Chapter. The club’s President, 
Miss Martha McClendon, was unanimously 
endorsed for Texas Society’s State Treas- 
urer. Correct Use of the Flag Committee 
urged observance of each seven flag days. 
Press Relations Committee was commended 
for General MacArthur’s party publicity. 

D. A. R. Macazine features were dis- 
cussed and local ads solicited. Summer 
radio programs were announced. Consti- 
tution Week Committee perfected plans for 
literature distribution at Chapter’s East 
Texas Fair display booth. Importance of 
active all-year Courtesy Committee was 
stressed. 

Invocation was delivered by Mrs. John 
B. Mayfield, Honorary Regent and ex-State 
Chaplain. 

Miss Nell Oden, C. A. R. member, as- 
sisted in arrangements for the enjoyable 
and educational occasion. 

Martha McClendon 
Parliamentarian and Chairman 
Press Relations Committee 


David Williams (Goldsboro, N. C.). 
Members of this Chapter are offering con- 
gratulations to their Organizing Regent, 
Mrs. Charles Fisher Taylor, now of Seattle, 
Wash., one of America’s fine patriotic 
women on her 80th birthday. She thrills 
at having been born September 27 on the 
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67th birthday of Whistler’s Mother, Ann 
Matilda McNeill Whistler. It was at her 
suggestion that Whistler’s Portrait of his 
Mother was approved for the Mother’s Day 
stamp in 1934. 

Mrs. Taylor has been a loyal D. A. R. 
member since 1910. She organized this 
Chapter Oct. 29, 1914. She has been a 
member of the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women since 1921, and has an 
enviable record. She was the first Chap- 
lain and served two terms, organized the 
North Carolina Branch and served as State 
President, Branch President, National 
Chairman of Club House, National Chair- 
man for the George Washington Bi-Cen- 
tennial Celebration and Chairman for 
Memorial Trees. 

She is proud of having been invited to 
take part in the Kitty Hawk celebrations 
honoring the historic pioneer flight of the 
Wright Brothers on the coast of Carolina. 
Among the many mementoes she owns is 
a letter from Orville Wright thanking her 
for a North Carolina Flag she made in 
1929 and presented to him on behalf of 
North Carolina Pen Women. 

As one of her prized honors was her 
selection as the Mother of the American 
Embassy in Paris during her four-year stay 
during World War II in France, where she 
did Red Cross work. A special citation 
medal was awarded her by the French 
Government. 


Lansdowne (Lansdowne, Pa.). Eighty- 
five members and guests were present at 
the Chapter’s Silver Anniversary luncheon 
Wednesday, June 13, in the Presbyterian 
Church, Lansdowne. 

A reception was held at 12:30, with Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., Honorary President 
General, receiving with Miss Estella Burpee 
Belt, Regent; Mrs. N. Howland Brown, 
Past Vice President General; Mrs. Harold 
C. Edwards, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Andrew Y. Drysdale, State 
Treasurer; Mrs. B. Ross Burritt, State Cre- 
dentials Chairman; Miss Elise de la Cova, 
State Chairman of Juniors; and Mrs. E. 
Earl Brumbaugh, Chapter Chaplain. 

Mrs. Brumbaugh gave the luncheon in- 
vocation. Mrs. John Solenberger, Chair- 
man of Correct Use of the Flag, led in the 
Pledge to the Flag. 

Robert Greene, young pianist and mem- 
ber of Capt. Thomas Levis Society, C. A. R., 
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entertained with piano selections. The 
Chapter’s history was read in verse by 
Mrs. William C. Wetherstine, Historian. 

The Chapter was organized June 23, 
1926, with 26 members. Mrs. Ethel Rue 
was Organizing Regent. The present mem- 
bership is 104. 

Mrs. Solenberger had on display a large 
American Flag, which has flown over the 
United States Capitol. It was presented 
to her by Representative Murdock, of 
Arizona, who had learned of her work in 
presenting Flags to Scout troops and giving 
talks on the history of the Flag. Since she 
has been Chapter Chairman, she has pre- 
sented 40 Flags to Girl Scout and Brownie 
troops; two large outdoor Flags, one to 
Camp Sunshine, a camp for underprivi- 
leged children in Delaware County, and 
one to Camp Elizabeth Borden near Read- 
ing, Pa.; and one large Flag to the Lans- 
downe High School Band. 

The afternoon’s address was by Mrs. 
Robert, who spoke of women’s place in 
our country and the work they have con- 
tributed to the betterment of our country 
through the National Society. Ten guest 
Regents were presented. 


Mrs. Herbert K. Steptoe, 
Chairman Press Relations 


Parsippanong (Parsippany, N. J.). 
On Memorial Day each year our Chapter 
carries out traditional observance of the 
day inaugurated by Chapter founders. 
Several of the eighteen Revolutionary sol- 
diers buried in historic Parsippany Ceme- 
tery are ancestors of some of our Charter 
members. 

Deed to the cemetery is dated November, 
1745, and states that two and one-quarter 
acres, purchased for “Consideration of Two 
Pounds Current Money of New Jersey,” 
is to be “a Place for erecting a Meeting 
House, and for a Burying Place.” The 
ancient headstones with their inscriptions 
create much interest. 

Veterans of six wars are buried there. 
Families of three boys lost in the European 
area in World War II have erected tablets 
to their memory. 

In 1911 Mr. Theodore N. Vail bought 
adjacent lands to enlarge the Cemetery, and 
deeded them to the Presbyterian Church. 
Named the Vail Memorial Cemetery, Vail 
family members are buried there. Mr. 
Vail gave the original family plot near the 
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Cemetery entrance to our Chapter. 

The Chapter in 1915 erected a large Pud- | 
dingstone Monument in this plot, with a — 
bronze tablet, dedicated to all soldiers 
buried in the Cemetery. At the close of | 
World War I the Chapter planted a Hole 
land Blue Spruce as a Memorial Treen 

Soon after the Chapter was organized — 
in 1912 and each succeeding year our | 
members have conducted Memorial Day _ 
services at the Cemetery. Each veteran _ 
grave is decorated with an American Flag _ 
and a potted plant. During recent years — 
three Veterans’ organizations, Boy and 
Girl Scout Troops, and other civic groups 
have been asked to cooperate. 

This year about 1,500 persons ieee 
the program. Mrs. Judd Condit, Regent, — 
presided, and greetings were extended by 
Mrs. Herbert Kurz, Vice Regent. Ad-— 
dresses were made by the Rev. Ralph © 
Johnson, D.D., church pastor, and others, | 
following an impressive parade to the © 


Cemetery. Mrs. Judd Condit, Regent 4 | 
Lydia Darrah (Lowell, Mass.). Mem- — 


bers observed the 50th anniversary of the | 
granting of its charter June 21. The cele- | 
bration was held in the historic Spalding 
House amid appropriate surroundings of 
Colonial and Revolutionary antiques. 

At the luncheon, which opened the day’s | 
observance, the head table had as center- — 
piece a beautiful two-tiered cake, decorated — 
in gold and white, with the words, “Lydia 
Darrah Chapter, D. A. R., 1901-1951.” — 
Floral decorations were blue and gold. | 
Grace was said by Miss Annie Wiggin, _ : 
Chaplain. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 4 
Lucien F. Harmon, Regent, with invocation 


by the Rev. Laurence 


ercises. 
Guests were Mrs. Alfred Williams, State 


Regent; Mrs. James Hepburn, State Vice — 
Regent; Mrs. Charles Talbot, Regent of — 
Molly Varnum Chapter; Miss Louise 


Thompson, Regent of Old Bay State Chap- 
ter; and Mrs. Carl Chaplain, Regent of © 
Col. John Robinson Chapter. Past Regents — 
present were Mrs. Arthur B. Parker, Mrs. 
Walter E. Morse, Mrs. Earl C. Hart, Mrs. — 
Albert Picking and Miss Augusta E. New- 
begin. 

Welcome was extended by the Regent. 
“Highlights of Lydia Darrah Chapter” was _ 
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read by the author, Miss Newbegin. In 
the Regent’s address, she stressed the 
Golden Anniversary feature, that not only 
had the past years been Golden but that 
hope for the future was also Golden. 
Among mementoes displayed was a flag 
made and presented to the Chapter by a 
great-granddaughter of Betsy Ross, who 
was a close friend of Lydia Darrah, Revolu- 
tionary heroine. 

Mrs. Williams gave a most interesting 
and helpful message, calling attention to 
the various projects now under way and 
offering much helpful information in going 
forward with organization work. Miss 
Dorothy Taylor, guest soloist, led in the 
National Anthem and the Lydia Darrah 
Anniversary Song and gave as solos, 
“Prayer for Peace,” and “If I could Tell 


You.” Mrs. Lucien F. Harmon, Regent 
Hicksford (Emporia, Va.), decided re- 


cently to preserve for posterity the names 
of all Revolutionary patriots, both men 
and women of Greensville County. 

Much research was made, and after long 
and careful perusal of all available his- 
torical data in State and local archives, 
there were found more than forty-six offi- 
cers and men and women, who had ren- 
dered valuable services. The women had 
given food and supplies and cared for the 
ill and wounded. They had made uniforms 
with their own hands and given of their 
means. The officers and men had served 
under Washington, Lafayette, Baron Von 
Steuben, Nelson and Greene. 

When all that was humanly possible 
had been done to complete the record, it 
was typed, framed and hung in the archives 
of the Clerk’s Office of Greensville County 
at Emporia. The Roster, size 24 by 30 
inches was framed in grooved, black mold- 
ing, to match the type. 


in the Daughters, the Sons and the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution. 

A wise man has said: “Poor is the 
country that boasts no heroes, but beggared 
is that people, who having them, forgets.” 
Members of the Hicksford Chapter are 
proud to boast of their heroes, and have 
done all that they can to prevent their being 


forgotten. Mrs, F. L. Palmer, Historian 


In its present location it is available at Reus 
all times and is safe from fire and theft. ah Arleigh (Mrs. S. J.) Crooker 
It is often consulted, as descendants of 


these patriots are eligible for membership __ 
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Ketoctin (Purcellville, Va.). A recent 
meeting of the Ketoctin Chapter was held 
in the home of Mrs. J. T. Hirst with Mrs. 
Frank W. McComb, Regent, presiding. 

The Chapter was honored by having as 
guest speaker, the well-known author and 
historian, Solange Strong, who presented 
a most interesting talk on the subject, 
“George Washington and His Journeys 
through Loudoun County.” 

Miss Strong has been making an exten- 
sive study of the history of Loudoun County 
and has published many of her sketches of 
historical homes of this vicinity in the 
Sunday Star Pictorial Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D.C. As a result of her research and 
field studies, she has become an authority 
on the Colonial history of this region. 

Miss Strong traced some of the early 
Colonial history of Loudoun from the 
Royal Grants of Lord Culpeper through 
the holdings of Lord Fairfax, and Lees, 
and other cavaliers. She also mentioned 
the later settlers who came from the Ger- 
man Palatinate country, the Quakers, and 
the Scotch-Irish, all of whom have contrib- 
uted to the material development of the 
finest agriculture and dairy section of Vir- 
ginia. 

In connection with George Washington’s 
journeys, Miss Strong told some of his 
experiences as a young surveyor in associa- 
tion with George William Fairfax and 
others, traced his routes of exploration and 
surveying, and interestingly described sev- 
eral of the old ordinaries or taverns where 
he stopped. His experiences as a soldier 
with the Virginia Regiments and later with 
General Braddock took him through Lou- 
doun County territory on many occasions. 

Historical discussions of this character 
bring home to us the fact that we are truly 
living on hallowed ground and that our 
heritage is indeed a precious jewel. 


Corresponding Secretary 


Rhoda Fairchild (Carthage, Mo.), al- 
ways ready to participate in any patriotic 
endeavor, entered a float in a military 
parade held June 19 in connection with 
the Annual State Convention of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Patriotic and civic 
organizations participated in the parade 
which portrayed military uniforms from 
the American Revolution down to the 
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Some of the workers as they finished decorating 


their entry in patriotic parade. Left to right: 
Miss Amelia Wetherell; Mrs. Charles C. Carter, 
Missouri State Chaplain; Mrs. Ralph D. Cline, 
State Chairman, Building Promotion Fund; Mrs. 
William Brown; Mr. Cline and Mr. Brown. Mem- 
bers of the Committee not shown were Mrs. 
Winston Jensen and Mrs. Philip Jensen. Able 
assistance was given by Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Sidney Knight. Mr. Carter was also responsible 
for the photography. 


present day. Several bands, “The Spirit 
of ’76,” uniforms of the Blue and the Gray, 
the D. A. R. float, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
float, the American Legion Auxiliary float, 
portraying a Flanders Field cemetery, cars 
of civic leaders and civic organizations 
made an impressive spectacle. Also in line 
were motorized units of Missouri’s 135th 
Tank Battalion and the 203rd Anti-Aircraft 
and the High School Drum and Bugle 
Corps. 

The D. A. R. float was lavishly decorated 
with the colors of the National Society, 
the blue and white of Washington’s Staff, 
with gold stars added. Mounted in the 
center of the float was the gold and black 
insignia of the Society from which 
streamers of blue and white, sprinkled with 
gold stars, extended to the outer edge. Ex- 
tending along either side on a deep flounce 
of blue were thirteen large gold stars, rep- 
resenting the original Colonies. Across the 
back were the dates 1776-1951, also in 
gold. An American Flag was flown from 
a standard. 

This was the largest patriotic observance 
since the Liberty Bell visited Carthage last 
year. At that time, Mrs. Charles Carter, 
representing Rhoda Fairchild Chapter, 
rang the bell. Mrs. Winston Jensen, 
Recording Secretary 
itv Mrs. Charles C. Carter, 

Mount Vernon (Alexandria, Va.). Or- 
ganized May 13, 1893, by 17 women on 
the lawn of Mount Vernon, with five great- 
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organizing members, Mount Vernon Chap- 
ter is one of the oldest. Two of the great- 
nieces, Mrs. Eliza Washington Hunter and 
Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, served 
as early Regents. 

The Chapter has preserved and restored 
numerous Virginia antiquities. Quite early, 
through the Society for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities, it undertook work 
at Jamestown. In 1902 it took initiative 
in restoring Old Pohick Church, of which 
George Washington was a vestryman. In 
1908 copies of the Old Presbyterian Meet- 
ing House records were made, leading to 
discovery of the burial in the cemetery of 
a Kentucky Revolutionary soldier and the 
marking of his grave. 

In 1913 the Chapter Historian copied the 
Vestry Book of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
another church of which Washington was 
a Vestryman. In 1909 a tablet was placed 
at the church in memory of Washington’s 
pallbearers, a sundial was erected in the 
churchyard and a fountain at Cameron and 
Fairfax Streets, to record Colonial and 
Revolutionary events in that part of Alex- 
andria. The Chapter was responsible for 
having the inscription recut on the tomb- 
stone of the “Female Stranger” in St. Paul’s 
Cemetery. 

Possibly the most important undertaking 
of the Chapter in the early 1940’s was 
restoration of a large part of historic 
Gadsby’s Tavern. A mirror was placed in 
the ballroom. In 1922 the tomb of Surgeon 
William Brown, of Revolutionary fame, 
was marked in Pohick Churchyard. The 
Chapter marked two milestones in addition 
to the one at Jones Point. Gifts honor 
members in Constitution Hall and _ the 
Virginia Room in Memorial Continental 
Hall. One of the latest interests is restora- 
tion of Woodlawn, home of Nellie Custis 
Lewis, adopted daughter of Washington. 


Mrs. Paul B. Hulfish, Magazine Chairman 


Colonel John Banister (Petersburg, 
Va.) grasped the opportunity to help 
foreign-born wives of soldiers stationed 
at Fort Lee, and organized a Study Group. 

In December, 1949, these foreign wives 
were invited to a Christmas party at the 
Chapter House and participated in the 
program. We told them of our plan to 
help them prepare for citizenship. Forty- 
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two attended our first meeting. The pic- 
ture, “America the Beautiful,” was shown. 
Each one was given a D. A. R. Manual 
for Citizenship, and other helpful pam- 
phlets. We assisted them in completing 
forms for petition for naturalization. They 
decided to meet the last Thursday night in 
each month, this decision, established by 
their vote, being in itself an example of 
the American way of doing things. 

At the next meeting we discussed rea- 
sons for the colonists coming to America 
and showed a moving picture, “Our Dec- 
laration of Independence.” The topic for 
the third meeting was the Constitution, 
and an educational film on that was shown. 

New members joined each time, but we 
lost a few when husbands were trans- 
ferred. 

Upon discovering there were a number 
of complications as to citizenship eligi- 
bility, we invited Mr. B. C. McAdoo, Na- 
turalization Examiner for this district, to 
meet with us. This meeting was in the 
form of an open forum. Mr. McAdoo said 
he had been with the Department of 
Justice 22 years and deemed the D. A. R. 
Manual the best piece of literature avail- 
able to prepare them for the examination. 

Since the group was formed, we have 
worked with 95 foreign-born wives, repre- 
senting nine nationalities, and we expect 
about 35 to become citizens this year. The 
girls have learned the fundamentals of 
our government, discussed current affairs, 
experienced what freedom of speech and 
press really mean, coming to realize the 
importance of a well-informed citizenry 
and learning the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of citizenship. 


Mrs. J. E. Hamner, Chairman 
Americanism and Manuals 


Fairfax County (Vienna, Va.). Or- 
ganized Oct. 14, 1905, our Chapter has 
accomplished outstanding historical work, 
including purchasing and marking graves 
of the following Revolutionary soldiers and 
their wives: Lt. Lewis Broadwater, James 
Halley, Jr., William Lindsay, Ensign 
Thomas Millan, Jeremiah Moore, Aaron 
and Moses Wyckliffe, Col. and Mrs. Daniel 
McCarthy. 

One of the most distinguished Revolu- 
tionary officers was Col. Samuel Shreve, 
some of whose descendants are Chapter 
members. His grave has also been marked 
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by the Chapter; as have also those of Peter 
Wagener, the third, Colonel Sommers, Col. 
Charles Broadwater, who fought in the 
Indian Wars, and Col. Guy Broadwater, 
who took part in the War of 1812. 

Markers have also been placed on the 
graves of two Real Daughters, who were 
Chapter members: Mrs. Narcissa Gillespie 
and Mrs. Mary Burch, daughters of William 
McClanahan, who was wounded at the 
Battle of Camden. 

A bronze tablet was unveiled at the grave 
of Deborah Fairfax, wife of William Fair- 
fax, original owner of Belvoir, from whom 
Fairfax County got its name. 

Among historical sites marked by the 
Chapter: Great Falls, in honor of George 
Washington, who promoted the old Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal; District Milestones 
at Bailey’s Cross Roads, Glen Carlyn and 
Fairlington; Rippon Lodge, home of Col- 
onel Blackburn of Revolutionary fame; 
Washington’s pew in Old Falls Church; 
Freedom Hill, site of first Court house in 
Fairfax County. 

The Chapter erected in 1926 an imposing 
monument on the grounds of the present 
Fairfax County Court House in memory 
of the County soldiers who lost their lives 
in World War I. 

These are among the many historical 
undertakings of our Chapter. 


Mrs. Lester Washburn, Radio Chairman 


Saugerties (Saugerties, N. Y.). Satur- 
day, June 9, was a red-letter day, for we 
celebrated our 50th anniversary. Fifty 
members, guests and members of Christian 
Myer Society, C. A. R., participated in the 
memorable occasion at Myer Homestead, 
built by Tobias Myer, son of Christian, a 
Palatine. 

Mrs. Dean Van Etten and mother, Mrs. 
Warren Myer, were hostesses. Mrs. Carroll 
Nieffer, Regent, presided. Mrs. Frank G. 
Phelps and Mrs. John T. Washburn, two of 
five living Charter Members, told of early 
Chapter history. 

Mrs. Stanley T. Manlove, Past Recording 
Secretary General, congratulated the Chap- 
ter on its splendid record and stressed 
C. A. R. Mrs. Frank Pflegl, Regent of On- 
ti-ora Chapter, brought greetings, as did 
Norma Modjeska, State President, C. A. R.; 
Patricia Abbott, Christian Myer President, 
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Three generations attend Saugerties Chapter’s 
50th anniversary. Seated: Mrs. Frank G. Phelps, 
Charter Member. Back Row: Beulah Phelps 
Shonnard, her daughter; Julie Anne Abeel, grand- 
daughter; Anne Phelps Abeel, daughter. Front 
row: Susan Phelps Shonnard, granddaughter. 


who presented a rosewood gavel to the 
Chapter; and three of four living Past 
Regents: Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Bockoven and 
Mrs. Russell. 

Congratulatory messages were read from 
Mrs. F. E. W. Darrow, Past Regent; Miss 
Ethel H. Gray, Miss Anna M. Russell and 
Mrs. David H. Taylor, Charter Members; 
Mrs. James Grant Park, Past State Regent; 
and Maj. Ruth Westbrook, USA. 

Christian Myer Society girls, in old- 
fashioned costumes, presented old-time 
melodies. Susan Phelps Shonnard gave a 
reading and danced the minuet. 

Chapter was honored by having present 
three generations of members: Mrs. Phelps, 
Anne Phelps Abeel and Julie Anne Abeel; 
also another daughter, Beulah Shonnard, 
and her daughter, Susan Shonnard, C. A. R. 

A delicious luncheon was_ enjoyed. 
Favors were Colonial dolls. A beautiful 
birthday cake was cut by the Regent. Mrs. 
Bockoven, Chaplain, conducted devotions. 
“Our Year’s Activities,” prepared by Mrs. 
Glunt, Historian, was read by Miss York, 
who also read a poem, “Tribute to Charter 
Members,” written by Mrs. Russell. Ex- 
hibits of early documents proved of inier- 
est. A solo, “End of a Perfect Day,” by 
Mary Ann Myer, closed the successful event. 


Eliza Lasher Russell 
Chairman, Golden Anniversary 


Doctor Elisha Dick (Alexandria, Va.) 
has placed great emphasis on citizenship 
ever since its organization. For a number 


many men of outstanding ability who 
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ship of Mrs. Dabney Waring, Chairman 
of the Americanization Committee, the 
Chapter has cooperated with the Naturali- 
zation Court in welcoming hundreds of 
people from foreign lands into the free 
way of life in our great country. Three 
times each year a special program is ar- 
ranged for the new citizens taking their 
oaths of allegiance. These programs in- 
clude greetings from clergy of all faiths, 
a special message from the Chapter Re- 
gent and a talk by an outstanding citizen 
of the community. Judge Albert V. 
Bryan, who presides over this court, has 
commended the Chapter highly for the 
work that is being acomplished. 

The Chapter takes pride in the outstand- 
ing work of Mrs. Maude Duborg, State 
Chairman for National Defense. 

We gave a scholarship to the winner of 
the Citizenship Award at Bris, Va., en- 
abling this young woman to attend Madison 
State College. 

A most interesting accomplishment of 
the past year comprised the finding, pres- 
ervation and marking of the last of the 
original boundary markers of the District 
of Columbia, located a short distance from 
town. The stone monuments were placed 
under the personal supervision of Presi- 
dent Washington and in the ceremony, 
held in the setting of the first corner 
marker, Doctor Elisha Dick took a promi- 
nent part. This visible tie with our 
Nation’s historic past has added strength 
to the Chapter’s watchword, “Looking 
Forward.” 


Mrs. Henry A. Schauffler, Regent 


Fort Chiswell (Bristol, Va.). Bristol is 
a strong D. A. R. city with four Chapters. 
The oldest is Sycamore Shoals, named -for 
the point on the Watauga River where the 
heroic Gen. William Campbell assembled 
his intrepid frontiersmen and led them to 
the battle of Kings Mountain. The second, 
Fort Chiswell, was named for the historic 
fort which guarded the Lead Mines. These 
mines furnished lead for all our wars, but 
made their most important contribution 
during the Revolution. The third, Madam 
Russell, is named for Elizabeth Henry, 
sister of Patrick Henry. The newest is 
named Aspenvale for the beautiful pioneer 
home of General Campbell. 

From Southwest Virginia have come 
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have rendered distinguished service. The 
Chapters hope to keep alive their memory 
and traditions. 

Bristol is in the heart of the great Moun- 
tain Empire, which includes Southwest 
Virginia and upper East Tennessee, a sec- 
tion rich in natural resources and pic- 
turesque scenery, noted for its high quality 
of citizenship, flourishing industries, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages. 

A few miles away is the entrance to 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. The latest of the TVA dams has 
just been completed eight miles from 
Bristol, making a lake, South Holston, well 
stocked with fish and offering facilities 
for boating and other water sports. 

With an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet, 
Bristol has an ideal year-round climate. 
Within easy reach are such points of in- 
terest as Natural Tunnel, Falls of the 
Cumberland, Mountain Lake, Roan Moun- 
tain with its 600 acres of purple rhododen- 
dron, and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Bristol is a city of 33,000, with excel- 
lent schools and three colleges. One, King 
College, is a Presbyterian co-educational 
college located in Bristol, Tenn. In Bris- 
tol, Va., are Sullins College and Virginia 
Intermont College, junior colleges for 
girls. 

Mrs. W. E. Martin, Past Regent 


John Rutledge (Berkeley, Cal.). On 
Flag Day the John Rutledge Chapter 
proudly sponsored the presentation of a 
United States Flag, especially made to 
scale, to be flown daily at the “Little Red 
School House” in adjoining Oakland, Cali- 
fornia’s Children’s Fairyland in Lakeside 
Park. Mrs. Bruce Livingston Canaga, State 
Vice Regent, and a member of this Chapter 
made the presentation in a very interesting 
and instructive talk to the children present, 
telling them, among other things, of the 
origin and date our Flag was made the 
official emblem. 

In California there is a State Law which 
says that on all public buildings where the 
United States Flag is flown, the California 
or Bear Flag, must also be flown just be- 
neath that of our country; so, in a fitting 
speech of presentation, Mr. Edward T. 
Schnarr, Past Grand President, and Mr. J. 
Walter Korl, President of Native Sons of 
the Golden West Parlors in Oakland, pre- 
sented a Bear Flag to fly beneath that of 
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our country. Mr. Ernest A. Rossi, Park 
Board Director, graciously accepted both 
flags in the name of the Oakland Board of 
Park Directors. 

A special flag pole—scaled to size—was 
erected by the Park Directors in front of 
the Little Red School House, located in the 
Mary Had a Little Lamb set, from which 
the two flags will be flown daily. Children 
from Cub and Brownie troops took part in 
the Flag Day exercises and the Brownie 
Troop raised the flags. It was an inspiring 
and interesting event. The Little Red 
School House is in a beautiful setting in 
Children’s Fairyland, which it is—not only 
to children but to grown-ups as well. 

John Rutledge Chapter is happy to have 
had the privilege of presenting the flag to 
Children’s Fairyland and proud to have 
had its own Mrs. Bruce Livingston Canaga 
make the presentation. 


Mrs. Irene Eddleman Lee 


Press Chairman 


Naney Anderson (Lubbock, Tex.). 
Texas boasts of having been under six 
flags. Our Chapter can also boast of six 
flags. 

As one of six Flag Presentation cere- 
monies sponsored by the Chapter, two flag- 
poles, one outdoors and one indoors, to- 
gether with United States Flags, were given 
May 5 to the Girl Scouts in Lubbock at 
their “Little House.” 

Miss Kathleen Brown, National Vice 
Chairman of the Americanism Committee, 
made the presentation. The flag was raised 
by Flag Bearer Echo McGuire, with the 
following Color Guard: Marilyn Warren, 
Vicki Knox, Judy Holey, Lyndell Hopkins, 
Karen Gearhart and Terry Joyce Tune. 
The Lubbock Reese Air Force Band played 
the National Anthem. | 
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Mrs. Robert J. Allen, Past Regent, pre- 
sided. The Rev. David L. Zacharias, Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, offered the 
invocation, followed by a history of the 
Girl Scouts by Mrs. L. L. Beck, Acting 
Executive Director. The Pledge of Al- 
legiance was led by Girl Scout Judy Mill- 
burn, the American’s Creed by Pfc. James 
Kell. 

The flag was accepted by Mrs. William 
G. Dingus, Girl Scout Council President. 
“O Beautiful Banner” was sung by the 
Girl Scout Chorus, led by Mrs. Teal Murray. 
The benediction was by the Rev. Phil Run- 
ner, Administrative Minister of the First 
Christian Church. 

Flags were also presented to the School 
for Exceptional Children, Mexican School, 
Dunbar School for Negroes, and McKenzie 
State Park. A fund has been set aside to 
replace these flags as they wear out. The 
Park Flag, presented in a public ceremony 
on Flag Day, needed to be replaced, due 
to a hailstorm. 

The Chapter has done outstanding Amer- 
icanism work at Mexican and Negro schools 
and with Naturalization Courts. A school 
was held for those desiring to take Natural- 
ization papers, with the D. A. R. Manual 
as textbook. This was so successful that 
schools have taken over the work for other 
communities. 


Mrs. F. A. Kleinschmidt, Regent 


Braddock Trail (Mount Pleasant, Pa.) . 
Our Chapter is saddened at the loss of our 
beloved member, Mrs. Belinda Connor 
Myers, a pioneer resident of Jeannette, who 
passed away at the age of 102 on the 175th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Her life was closely woven with wars 
fought to preserve American freedom. 

Born during the Mexican War, she was 
the daughter of a Confederate soldier and 
she married a Confederate soldier, Charles 
T. Myers, Sr. She remembered her grand- 
father, who was a surgeon in the War of 
1812. Her oldest son served in the Span- 
ish-American War, and she saw three other 
sons off in World War I. A grandson was 
Commander of the USS Texas in World 
War II, and several other descendants were 
in action in Korea. 

Active in church and civic work, she was 
honored by Westmoreland County Medical 
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band died shortly after they celebrated 
their 70th wedding anniversary. They 
had ten children, nine of whom survive. ae 


4 


MRS. BELINDA CONNOR MYERS 


“Grandma” Myers was very proud of her 
D. A. R. membership, and our Chapter 
members were very proud of her. Her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Everett Sorber, is a 
member of our Chapter; and her great- 
granddaughter, Belinda Sorber, aged eight, 
is having her papers filed for membership 
in the Peggy Shaw Society, C. A. R., 
sponsored by our Chapter. 


Mrs. R. Edward Beard, Registrar 


Wyoming Valley (Wiikes-Barre, Pa.). 
Our Chapter was 60 years old on April 29. 
Since our anniversary we have been sad- 
dened at the loss of a beloved member in 
the death of Miss Grace Rockefellow, who 
passed away June 30. With National Num- 
ber 4280, she was a Charter Member and 
for 33 years she was our Registrar. She 
also organized our Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Society. 

Mrs. J. Stanley Rinehimer, Regent 


Colonial William Allen (Newport 
News, Va.). Col. William Allen Chapter 
was organized December 15, 1925, when 
twelve ladies met at the home of an or- 
ganizing member, known as Claremont 
Manor in Claremont, Va. The Chapter 
was named in honor of the Allen family, 
one time owners of Claremont Manor. 

The Manor is said to be a replica of the 
royal residence of the Claremont Estate 
in the Shire of Surry, England, the birth- 
place of Queen Victoria. Arthur Allen 
patented land in Surry County, Va., in 
1649. In 1655 he built a brick house 
known today as “Bacon’s Castle.” John 
Allen of Claremont was a member of the 
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House of Delegates from 1784 to 1788, 


and again in 1791. He was a member of © 


the Convention of 1788 and of the Privy 
Council in 1799. Colonel William Allen 
was one of the descendants. 

The Chapter’s first project was placing 
a marker in Claremont commemorating the 
landing of the English settlers there on 
May 5, 1607. 

During the past twenty-five years our 
Chapter has restored Colonial records in 
the Counties of Surry, Isle of Wright, Sus- 
sex and Southhampton, and contributed 
toward restoration of records in the Coun- 
ties of King George, Richmond and Prince 
William. We are a Gold Star Chapter, 
having contributed to the National Society 
Building Fund $6 per member for 57 mem- 
bers. 

The membership of the chapter is now 
61. Our members and Chapter have been 
honored in many ways. A number of them 
have served as State Officers, National 
Committee members and Pages. 


Bessie Channell Keitz, Regent 


Stephen Watts Kearny (Santa Fe, N. 
M.). Santa Fe, oldest State capitol in the 
United States, is the home of Stephen 
Watts Kearny Chapter, oldest Chapter in 
New Mexico. In 1894, Mrs. Adlai Steven- 
son, President General, appointed Mrs. L. 
Bradford Prince, wife of ex-governor 
Prince, State Regent for the Territory of 
New Mexico. In 1898, Mrs. Prince or- 
ganized Sunshine Chapter No. 443, later 
re-named for General Kearny. 

On Washington’s Birthday, Mrs. Edgar 
L. Hewett, Regent of 1898, received with 
the Regent of 1951, Mrs. Horace Ander- 
son, at the annual guest-day tea. 

This Chapter owns one of the largest 
private genealogical libraries in the south- 
west. It is housed in the Old Palace. 
Also there is the Chapter collection of old 
china—Spode, Lustre, Wedgwood and 
Majolica—presented by Mrs. Mary Maltby 
Thornton, widow of ex-Governor Thorn- 
ton. 

When the Chapter was hostess to State 
Conference several months ago, there was 
a Genealogical Library Tea. Delegates 
browsed through the rare books, viewed 
museum treasures, stopping in the Ben 
Hur Room to see the Morris chair and 


lapboard where Lew Wallace wrote the 
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Mrs. L. Bradford Prince, Organizing 
State Regent of New Mexico. 
Appointed in 1894, 


last part of his book, “Ben Hur.” His 
framed letter states that he wrote about 
three-fourths of the book in Indiana be- 
fore his appointment as Governor, carried 
his manuscript to Santa Fe, and completed 
it in the Palace of the Governors. 

Mrs. Jack F. Maddox, State Regent, 
presided over the State Conference, with 
its “National Defense and Americanism” 
theme. Among distinguished guests and 
speakers were Governor and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Mabry, General Patrick Hurley, Na- 
tional Commander Earle Cocke, American 
Legion, Col. John Chapman, nine Hon- 
orary State Regents, S. A. R. and C. A. R. 
officers. 

Mrs. C. L. Dickerson of Hurley, was 
elected State Regent, 1951-1953, with Mrs. 
J. H. Prince, Carlsbad, State Vice Regent. 


Goldia Andrews, 


Chairman Press Relations. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Word limit—300 words. Must be type- 
written, double-spaced. No newspaper 
clippings accepted. Pictures must be 
glossies—charge of $6 each for cuts. ‘Send 
no more than one report a year. 
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Sibley, Martha A., to Asahel Booth, March 25, 
1851. 

Sibley, Charlotte, to George Fretenburg, Sept. 8, 
1845. 

Sibley, Laura, to Isaac Kimball, Aug. 5, 1832. 

Sibley, Catherine M., to Robert Patten, March 
4, 1846. 

Sibley, Martha, to Homer P. Richardson, May 
31, 1846. 

Sibley, Mary, to William Secour, Oct. 10, 1847. 

Sibley, Martha, to Moses Crawford, Feb. 11, 
1811. 

Sibley, Rhoda A., to George T. Daniels, Sept. 
29, 1841. 

Sibley, Rhoda, to Ebenezer Wood, Jan. 1, 1818. 

Sibley, William, to Laura Hollister, Dec. 6, 
1859. 

Sibley, James P., to Clara L. Taft, Sept. 29, 
1852. 

Sibley Pardon H., to Mary Jane Hawks, Sept. 
25, 184 

Sibley Charles, to Sarah A. Grace, May 22, 
1844, 

Sibley, Lyman, to Judith Smith, March 29, 1826. 

Sibley, Alanson, to Delila Lawrence, July 12, 
1840. 

Sibley, Eleazer H., to Catherine Armstrong, 
March 13, 1828. 

Sibley, Elisha to Chase — , Jan, 22, 1809. 

Silver, Henry, to Julia Evans, “April 28, 1855. 

Simmons, George W., to Abigail Wills, May 5, 
1833. 

Simpson, Albert, to Wealthy Minor, Dec. 17, 
1809. 

Sines, John, to Claira Cutler, Jan. 3, 1811. 

Skinner, Alice, to Johnathan Robinson, Feb. 
2, 1847. 

Slade, Mary S., to Sylvester Osborn, Aug. 12, 
1842. 

Smart, Elisha, to Olive Horton, Feb. 2, 1847. 

Smith, Charles R., to Clarissa O. Prentiss, Feb. 


Smith, Charlotte L., to John Koon, Oct. 15, 
Smith, Daniel W., to Sally Wickwire, Feb. 21, 
Smith, Dexter, to Philinda Morgan, Feb. 27, 
Smith, Edward, to Eliza Harwood, Aug. 27, 
Smith, Eleanor, to Milton Reynolds, Oct. 12, 
Smith, Harriet E., to Benjamin F. Barnes, Oct. 
Smith, Horace, to Sarah A. Godfrey, Dec. 14, 
Smith, Louisa L., to Charles Anthony, May 20, 
Smaith, Lydia A., to George W. Coulter, April 


Genealogical Department 


VERMONT MARRIAGE RECORDS 
Bennington, Vt.—1764-1881 
Arranged and Indexed by Eda Whitney Salford 


Smith, Jane, to H. Oct. 7, 
Smith Judith, to Lyman Sibley, March 29, 
8 


Smith, Maria C., to William A. Dickerson, 
Sept. 15, 1840. 

Smith, Mary Ann, to John N. Hilliard, Oct. 13, 
1846. 

Smith, Nathaniel, to Sarah E. Howard, Feb. 1, 
1842. 

Smith, Palmyre, to Charles N. Lyre, Dec. 31, 
1842. 

Smith, Percis, to John Norton, Feb. 16, 1815. 

Smith, Phebe, to Nathan Lawrence, Sept. 28, 
1773. 

Smith, Pomroy, to Abigail Hurd. Nov. 21, 1816. 

Smith, Richard, to Catherine M. Hubbell, Nov. 
1, 1836. 

Smith, Ruth, to Columbus Bowditch, May 5, 
1814. 

Smith, Warren E., to Elisa Hall, April 11, 1855. 

Smith, William, to Ruth Bushnell, Dec. 16, 
1818. 

Soatman, John, to Mrs. Eddy Babcock, Sept. 3, 
1782. 

Southard, Jonathan, to Semantha Wood, March 
8, 1819. 

Southworth, William S., to Jennette Miller, 
May 10, 1840. 

Spencer, Hepzibah, to Seth Hathaway, Sept. 
10, 1838. 

Spencer, Lucelia, to William Shiffer, May 31, 
1853. 

Spencer, Adelia, to Jesse Downs, Sept. 21, 1831. 

Spencer, Mary E., to Charles Doolittle, Aug. 
12, 1824. 

Spencer, Gideon S., to Mary E. Norton, Jan. 7, 
1822. 
Spooner, Charles Lorenzo, to Eunice Fowler, 
Sept. 1, 1847. 

Sprague, Harriet, to Alanzon Dole, July 18, 
846 


Sprague, Lovicy Elizabeth, to Heman S. Walker, 
Jan. 14, 1844. 

Sprague, Lucinda, to Aaron Shepherdson, May 
3, 1818. 

Sprague, Orlin B., to Sarah S. Holmes, Dec. 
20, 1851. 

Squires, Mary, to Henry W. Booth, Jan. 1, 1852. 

Squires, Margaret, to William W. Bratt, Sept. 
26, 1850. 

Squires, Eliza B., to Thomas A. Hutchins, Nov. 
20, 1855. 

Squires, Marion W., to Benjamin W. Safford, 
Sept. 18, 1845. 

Squires, Fanny, to Lyman Patchin, July 22, 
1810. 

Squires, Sylvia, to Samuel H. Blackmer, April 
25, 1822. 

Squires, Laura, t to Tee Hancock, Feb. 9, 
1843. ; 
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Squires, Lora, to Elijah Dewey Hubbell, July 
1819. 

_ Squires, Maria, to James M. Norton, Aug. 11, 
33. 


Squires, Calvin, to Emma Hicks, Sept. 19, 1844. 

Squires, Alanson, to Barrsheba Barney, Dec. 
21, 1844. 

Squires, Alanson, to Rhoda Stearns, Feb. 8, 

29. 


aaniee, Newel, to Ruth Blackmer, March 2, 
1824. 

Squires, Gordon N., to Ruth Wood, Jan. 12, 
842 


Squires, John N., to Loraine E. Bigelow, Jan. 
12, 1841. 

Squires, Buckley, to Lucretia Norton, Jan. 27, 
1814. 

Stain, Joseph, to Calista Dimick, Feb. 12, 1814. 

Stark, Caroline, to George Boardman, Nov. 16, 
1831. 

Stark, Harriet, to William Nutting, June 30, 
1842. 

Starkling, Alma, to Henry Market, March 19, 
1855 


- Starvin, Eveline E., to Rev. Daniel Herrington, 
Sept. 12, 1839. 
 Stean, William C., to Ruth L. Crossett, April 7, 
1846. 
Stearman, Hannah, to Wheeton Thurber, March 
28, 1809. 
Stearns, Rhoda, to Alanson Squires, Feb. 8, 
829. 


Stearns, George W., to Caroline H. Armstrong, 
May 16, 1843. 
Stearns, Rufus, to Rhoda Leonard, Aug. 26, 
Stearns, Ebenezer H., to Wealthy H. Rudd, 
Oct. 2, 1837. 
Stephens, Mary A. E., to D. M. Cook, April 8, 
1847. 


Stevens, Benjamin, to Julia Adams, Jan. 7, 
1836. 

Stewart, Rachel, to Thomas J. Albro, Nov., 1836. 
Stewart, Joseph, to Hannah Hitchcock, Dec. 

12, 1814. 
Stiles, Sally, to Samuel L. Godfrey, Jan. 5, 


Stiles, Rebecah, to Moses Whitcomb, Oct. 18 
Stiles, Mary R., to Thomas Thodey, Oct. 2, 


Still, Ann, to John A. Burnap, Feb. 13, 1842. 
Still, Catherine, to Harlon Walker, Jan. 1, 
1840. 
Stodard, Benjamin W., to Rosena Richmond, 
March 26, 1852 
Stone, Mary E., to George W. Hall, May 19, 
1847. 
_ Stone, Henriette, to Charles Marther, Sept. 15, 
1855. 
Stone, Sally, to Hiram Harwood, March 23, 
1815. 


Story, Sarah, to Joseph Rudd, Sept. 28, 1768. 
Story, Lucy, to John Love, Dec. 23, 1804. 
Story, Betsey, to Martin Norton, Sept. 18, 1788. 
Story, Hannah, to Samuel Pearl, Oct. 13, 1814. 
Story, Naomi F., to Alvan Bates, July 3, 1834. 
Story, James, to Clarissa Bracey, Jan. 1, 1835. 
Story, James, to Charlotte Armstrong, Dec. 24, 
98. 
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pity. Samuel, to Pricilla Phillips, July 25, 
181] 


Res Peter, to Betsey Field, Aug. 8, 1802. 

Story, Bennajah, to Lidia Scott, Oct. 1767. 

Stratton, Philena O., to Job H. Burt, Dec. 14, 
1854. 

Stratton, Susan, to Elijah Kerd, March 10, 1814. 

Stratton, Lora, to Samuel Beach, Dec. 2, 1818. 

Stratton, Green B., to Electa M. Hathaway, Aug. 
11, 1846. 

Stratton, Jefferson, to Roana Elwell, March 
22, 1821. 

Stratton, Ichabod, to Mary Reed, Sept. 22, 
1783. 

Stratton, David, to Mary Alger, Dec. 4, 1766. 

Strickland, Lucretia, to George Maynard, July 
18, 1846. 

Stranahan, Samuel, to Ruby Blackmer, Feb. 12, 
1821. 

Strong, Asahel, to Susannah Follette, Jan. 17, 
1802. 

Sturdevant, Molly, to Joshua Pooler, Feb. 23, 
1812. 

Sweet, William, to Lydia Wait, March 31, 1850. 

Swift, Semantha, to Pierpoint Isham, Oct. 3, 
1832. 

Swift, Edward H., to Semantha B. Robinson, 
Oct. 4, 1843. 

Swift, Heman, to Ruth Robinson, Dec. 3, 1817. 

Swift, Noadiah, to Jennett Henderson, May 23, 
1802. 

Summers, George T., to Georgiana S. Hubbell, 
Oct. 8, 1839. 

Sunderlin, Betsey A. B., to Isaac Howland, 
May 26, 1833. 

Surdam, Henderson, to Margaret Beattie, Dec. 
12, 1841. 

Sutton, Abigail, to Amos Marsh, Dec. 6, 1789. 

Taft, Abigail, to William Park, Jr., Dec. 21, 
1808. 

Taft, Clara L., to James P. Sibley, Sept. 29, 
1852. 

Taft, Varnum, to Clarissa Pratt, Dec. 4, 1828. 

Taft, Varnum, to Semantha Grover, Oct. 5, 
1830. 

Taft, Daniel, to Sally Richardson, Jan. 1, 1818. 

Taft, Zadock L., to Clarissa H. Winslow, Dec. 
1, 1836. 

Taft, Alpheus, to Fanny Pratt, Nov.,6, 1814. 

Tappen, James M., to Emily Church, June 1, 
1829. 


Taylor, Elias, to Esther Eddy, May 20, 1845. 
Teal, Catherine, to Solomon Morey, May 7, 
1860. 
Tenny, Lousing, to Archibald Mattison, Dec. 
23, 1804. 
Thatcher, Deziah, to Job Deane, March 8, 1821. 
Thatcher, Caroline, to Henry D. Hall, March 
25, 1847. 


a Marion, to John Hawley, April 16, 
, rem Charles, to Rachel Thayer, May 5, 
res Asa, to Hannah Haynes, April 5, 
“Thayer, Adin, Jr., to Eliza B. Hall, Nov. 29, 


Thayer, Alantha, to Thomas Ault, Aug. 4, 1833. 


Thayer, Alice 0., to William Van Schaack, 


Dec. 2, 1846. 
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ed Electa, to Anson Wood, March 15, 
18] 

Thayer, Martha L., to Halsey Cushman, Oct. 
22, 1855. 

Thayer, Mary Jane, to Lafayette D. Hamlin, 
Jan. 29, 1851. 

Thayer, Nancy, to Niles Jeraulds, Oct. 27, 1808. 

Thayer, Nelson, to Lucretia Elwell, March 18, 
1824, 

Thayer, Pamelia, to Ruel Harvey, Dec. 3, 1818. 

Thayer, Pamelia, to Uriah Pierce, Oct. 14, 1821. 

Thayer, Philura, to Isaac Crossett, Dec. 23, 

38 


Thayer, Rachel, to Charles Thatcher, May 5, 
Thayer, Ruby, to Samuel Lawrence, July 7, 


Thayer, Rufus L., to Catherine Montgomery, 
Jan. 14, 1829. 

aaerets Sally, to Moses Hurd, Jr., Sept. 5, 
182 


Thayer, Samuel, to Diana Johnson, May 4, 
1812. 

Thayer, Semantha, to Dyer Parker, 1824. 

Thayer, Simeon, to Philura Lawrence, Sept. 
22, 1822. 

Thayer, Simeon, to Experience Nelson, Oct. 
29, 17. 

Thayer, Sylvania to John G. Davenport, April 
29, 1839. 

Thodey, Thomas, to Mary R. Stiles, Oct. 2, 
1825. 

Thomas, Sarah, to Charles Welling, April 4, 
1850. 

Thomas, Fiana, to Aaron Rider, Feb. 18, 1811. 

Thomas, Rowland, to Adelia M. Hinsdill, Dec. 
5, 1842. 

a Orlando, to Polly Thayer, Dec. —, 
1836 


Thomas, Erastus, to Sally Nay, June 8, 1806. 
Thompson, Martha, to Aaron Prince, Sept. 29, 
846 


Thurber, Wheelor, to Hannah Shearman, March 
28, 1809. 

Ticknor, Hemon, to Betsey Cutler, March 7, 
1816. 

Tilden, Mary, to Eldad Dewey, Feb. 16, 1774. 

Tobias, Rose Ann, to Samuel Lewis, Oct. 20, 
1824. 

Tombs, Eleanor S., to Charles P. Armstrong, 
Feb. 20, 1845. 

Towsley, Reuben, to Mariah Downs, July 3, 
1838. 

Towsley, Rufus, to Mary Winchester, Sept. 29, 
834. 


Trapwell, Polly, to James Danforth, March 20, 
1800 

Trotier, Peter J., to Elvira E. Warner, Nov. 2, 
1839. 

Tubbs, John B., to Cornelia W. Payne, Dec. 
11, 1832. 

Tucker, Lucy M., to Harvey Russell, Oct. 21, 
1834. 

Tucker, Emily, to James Barney, Sept. 26, 1852. 

Tucker, Hannah, to Clark A. Winchester, Aug. 
31, 1847. 

Tulin, William, to Elizabeth German, Sept. 2, 
1841 


Turner, Angeline, to Avery Brown, Jan. 26, 
1834. 
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Tuttle, Thresa ass to Joseph Semei Feb. 15, 


1849. 

—— Charles J., to Eveline Boynton, May 21, 
1846. 

Tuttle, Hyman, to Dorcas Upton, June 27, 1821. 

Tygart, John, to Magdalen Van Alstyne, Feb. 
22, 1831. 

Underhill, Augustin, to Desire Cushman, 
March 30, 1800. 

Upham, Luis, to Betsey Morse, Oct. 30, 1817. 

Upton, Dorcas, to Hyman Tuttle, Dec. 11, 1795. 

Vail, John W., to Melona Edgerton, June 2, 
1828. 


Valentine, Alonzo, to Alma L. Park 

Van Alstyne, Magdalen, to John Tygart, Feb. 
22, 1831. 

Van Avery, James, to Dorcas Ann Verlin, July 
23, 1848. 

Vander Cook, Michael, to Betsey Pickett, Sept. 
25, 1825. 

Vanderpool, John M., to Phianna Lazier, Jan. 
15, 1852. 

VanSchaak, William, to Alice O. Thayer, Dec. 
2, 1846. 

Vanworth, Sarah A., to Moses Robinson, June 
10, 1823. 

Verlin, Dorcas Ann, to James Van Avery, July 
23, 1843. 

Wadsworth, Mary, to Charles Cole, Jan. 22, 
1851. 

Wadsworth, Semantha, to Dewey Gardner, May 
4, 1835. 

Wadsworth, Elisha, to Electa Love, Oct. 6, 
1836. 

Wadsworth, Joseph, to Mary Haskins, Feb. 19, 
1817. 

Wadsworth, Samuel, to Martha Rudd, Aug. 7, 
1800 


Wadsworth, Romeo, to Eunice Nichols, Dec. 
13, 1801. 

Wager, Sebastian, to Polly Graves, Nov. 18, 
834. 


Wager, Joseph F., to Sarah I. Balcon, June 16, 
1855. 

Wager, Bostyon, to Alice Lawrence, Feb. 21, 
1810. 

Waite, Lydia, to William Sweet, March 31, 
1850. 


Waite, Freelove, to Paul Phelps, Feb. 21, 1809. 

Waite, Sally, to George Coughton, Feb. 3, 1806. 

Waite, William, to Sally Moon, Jan. 15, 1820. 

Walbridge, Rhoda, to James Randall, Jan. 21, 
1819. 

Walbridge, Betsey, to Uel Hicks, July 7, 1826. 

—— Fanny, to Joseph Hindsill, March 


Walbridee, Almira, to Elijah Nichols, Feb. 19, 


Walbridge, Roxalany, to Hiram Hinsdill, Jan. 
8. 
Walbridge, Sally, to Lucius Gillis, Jan. 28 
1811. 


Walbridge, Henry S., to Maria Woodward, 
Dec. 25, 1854. 

Walbridge, Stebbins D., to Harriet Hicks, Sept. 
22, 1824. 

Walbridge, George, to Mary Ann Olin, Nov. 
9, 1825. 

Walbridge, Ebenezer, to Mary Ann Hicks, Aug. 
27, 1834. 
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ae Romulus, to Emily Scott, Feb. 4, 


Walbridee, Henry B., ‘to Elizabeth B. Faxon, 
Dec. 3, 8. 

Walbridge: Silas, Jr., to Esther Dewey, March 
28, 1813. 

War Gustave, to Rhoda Ruttinborough, 
April 6, 

Walbzidee” Solomon, to Mary Holmes, Feb. 
28, 1777. 

Walker, Heman S., to Lovicy Elizabeth Sprague, 
Jan. 14, 1844. 

Walker, Albert, to Laura Norton, Feb. 29, 1836. 

Walker, , to Marcena Hewlett, Oct. 1829. 

Walker, Harlow, to Catherine Still, Jan. 1, 


1840. 

Wallace, Mary, to John C. Haswell, Dec. 17, 
1848. 

Wallace, James H., to Jane R. Scott, April 19, 
1842. 

Wallis, Mary, to John Wiston, April 2, 1766. 

Warner, Elvira E., to Peter J. Trotier, Nov. 
2, 1839. 

Warren, Erastus O., to Caroline A. Dowd, Aug. 
22, 1839. 

Warren, Henry, to Eliza Kent, May 12, 1832. 

Warren, Charles F., to Hancy P. Green, Jan. 
22, 1843. 
Warring, Thankful, to Zarheos Mallory, Dec. 

764. 


Wascot, James, to Mary Mumford, Dec. 9, 
82. 
Waterman, James, to Lucy Harwood, Feb. 6, 


Waters, Mary Ann, to Benjamin R. Sears, Nov. 
20, 1831. 

Waters, Caroline, to Jonathan H. Kendrick, 
Aug. 4, 1829. 

Waters, Jane A., to Hiland H. Hall, Sept. 19, 
1849. 

Waters, Elijah D., to Eliza D. Hindsill, Sept. 
22, 1825. 

Waters, Nathan, to Polly Dewey, March 8, 
1803. 

Watkins, Melissa, to Zenas Prindle, Aug. 28, 
1843. 

Watlon, Susan T., to Ossiah C. Mitchel, Oct. 
23, 1855. 

Watson, Simeon H., to Ann B. Bacchus, Sept. 
18, 1839. 

Webb, Mary, to Samuel G. Safford, Oct. 18 


Webb, John C., to Mary D. McOwen, March 


Webb, George F., to Orpah Bryant, June 22, 
1852. 

Webster, Harriet L., to David Weeks, Jr., May 
27, 1818. 

Webster, Roxana, to Henry Hervey, April 14, 
1825. 

Webster, Persis, to Theophalus Hubbard, Oct. 
23, 1816. 


Webster, Isaac, to Anna Robinson, July 6, 


Weeks, Maria E., to Charles Hinsdale, Sept. 


22, 1847. 
Weeks, Susan, to Salem White, July 17, 1814. 
Weeks, Semantha, to John L. Winworth, Oct. 
30, 1828. 


Webster, Ruth, to Henry Allen, April 20, 
3 
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Weeks, Almira, to David Cushman, Aug. 24, 
1837. 

Weeks, Rhoda, to Hinkley Davis, Jan. 1, 1834. 

Weeks, Polly, to Nathan Cushman, Dec. 9, 
1802. 

Weeks, Susana, to Silas Robinson, Oct. 2, 1766. 

Weeks, Willard, to Betsey French, Oct. 4, 


Weeks, Samuel, to Caroline Hinsdill, May 31, 
1843. 

Weeks, Refine, to Mary Crawford, Jan. 1, 1851. 

Weeks, William S., to Laura Gaines, Nov. 29, 


855. 

Weeks, William, to Avis P. Armstrong, Oct. 9, 
1839. 

Weeks, David, Jr., to Harriet L. Webester, May 
27, 1818. 

Welch, Louisa, to James Bahan, Sept. 5, 1841. 

Welling, Charles, to Sarah Thomas, April 4, 
1850. 

— Metcalf, to Mary D. Austin, March 
27, 184 

Wells, Sarah Ellen, to Henry W. Moore, July 
26, 1853. 

Wells, Sarah M., to Lyman Patchin, June 15, 
1837 

Wells, Nancy, to John Montgomery, Dec. 
1813. 

Wells, Zenas, to Laura Newell, Aug. 23, 1837. 

Wells, Ira W., to Sally M. Alvey, Sept. 2, 1818. 

Westfall, Katherine, to Philip Berves, May 19, 
1867. 
mit Jarvis, to Vesta Blackmer, Oct. 2 
182 

Whecker, Diana, to Milton Hinsdill, Aug. 24, 
1839. 

Wheeler, Andrew P., to Sarah Jewett, May 3, 


1846. 

Wheelock, David 
2, 1844. 

Whipple, Phebe, to Cyrus Knapp, April 21, 
1832. 
Whipple, Mariah, to John C. Cook, June 14, 
12 


Whipple, Mariah, to Munson Cook, Oct. 5, 
15 


C., to Henriette A. Fisk, Oct. 


Whipple, Hepzibah, to Daniel Mills, July 1, 
1767. 
— Stephen, to Louisa Edgerton, —— 


Whiskey, Charles H., to Louisa Boynton, April 
8, 1852. 

Whitcomb, Moses, to Rebecah Stiles, Oct. 18, 
1810. 

White, Mary, to Jesse T. Dunham, Feb. 25, 
1856. 


White, Ann Eliza, to Clark Rice, June 13, 1844. 

White, Abigail, to Asher Prentiss, June 13, 
1844, 

White, Laura, to Martius G. Selden, March 8, 
1834. 

White, Salem, to Susan Weeks, July 17, 1814. 

White, Thomas, to Ann M. Hicks, March 30, 
1842. 

Whitford, Palmer, to Elizabeth Burton, Dec. 
29, 1838. 


Whitney, Royal H., to Amanda L. Gage, Oct. 


8, 1849 


Wiant, Jane, to Samuel Green, Jan. 27, 1844. 
Wickwire, Emily, to Alonzo B. Moffit, June 9, 


1855. 
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Sally, to Daniel W. Smith, Feb. 21, 


Wilber, Cyntha W., to Chester Longworthy, 
July 13, 1853. 

Wilber, Horace, to Ruth Scott, Dec. 6, 1846. 

Wilcox, Eliza M., to Calvin Fay, March 5, 
1846. 

Wilkinson, Jeremiah, to Phebe Ecael, March 
3, 1808. 

Willa, Laura, to Theodore Lynsey, Aug. 4, 1811. 

Williams, Davis, to Juna Blackmer, Jan. 26, 
1823. 

wt Maria S., to Edward S. Pratt, May 7, 
1834 

Willis, Mary, to Herman Woodworth, Oct. 24, 
1837. 

Willis, Martha, to Alexander Kelly, Nov. 6, 


Willis, Sarah, to Nelson Comstock, Aug. 19, 


Willis, Benjamin, to Lydia Case, Dec. 31, 1842. 
Wills, Abel H., to Caroline Peck, April 27, 


- Will, Abigail, to George W. Simmons, May 

, 1833. 

"liege, Sarah, to Horshall R. Haynes, Dec. 
22, 1852. 

Wilson, Widow Hannah, to William Ensworth, 
Sept. 26, 1802. 

Winchester, Mary, to Rufus Towsley, Sept. 29, 
1834. 

Winchester, Clarissa, to Alvin Lyman, Sept. 7, 
1841. 

Winchester, Clark, to Hannah W. Tucker, Aug. 
31, 1847. 

Winslow, Mercy, to James Babbett, April 16, 
1788. 

Winslow, Clarissa H., to Zadock L. Taft, Dec. 
1, 1836. 

Winslow, Abigail, to Charles Drake, Nov. 14, 
1824. 

Winslow, Frederick, to Ann Eliza Hathaway, 
Nov. 11, 1845. 

Winslow, William, to Amanda Burt, May 5, 
1854, 

Winslow, John, to Electa Nichols, June 18, 
821 


Wilmarth, John L., to Semantha Weeks, Oct. 
30, 1828. 

Wiston, John, to Mary Wallis, April 2, 1766. 

Witcome, Polly, to Jose Cady, Dec. 12, 1793. 

Witherell, Sally, to William Moon, Jr., March 
31, 1842. 

Witherell, Nancy, to Martin Norton, March 
28, 1814. 

Wolcott, Elizabeth Louisa, to Richard Moon, 
Dec. 25, 1849. 

Wood, Joseph, to Hannah Pierce, April 12, 
1816. 

Wood, Semantha, to Jonathan Southward, 
March 8, 1819. 

Wood, Ruth, to Gordon N. Squires, Jan. 12, 
1842 

Wood, Hephzibah, to Nathan Fillmore, Oct. 
29, 1767. 

Wood, Hollis, to Laura A. Oviatt, Nov. 19, 
1845. 

Wood, Ebenezer, to Rhoda Sibley, Jan. 1, 1818. 

Wood, Anson, to Electa Thayre, March 15, 
1818. 
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Wood, Joseph, to Hannah Pierce, April 12, 


1816. 

Wood, Samuel, to Margaret Morgan, Dec. 29, 
1785. 

Wood, Job, to Hannah Armstrong, Oct. 4, 
1806. 


Wood, Francis, to Lydia Pool, Feb. 3, 1802. 
Woodard, Maria, to Henry S. Walbridge, Dec. 
25, 1854, 
Woodard, O. R., to A. E. Hill, Jan. 16, 1853. 
Woodard, Alpheus, to Luceba Parker, Sept. 
6, 1843. 
Woodward, Lovina or Louisa, to Nathaniel 
Noyes, June 21, 1812. 
Woodworth, Sarah E., to Alonzo H. Bennett, 
Sept. 15, 1854. 
Woodworth, Charlotte, to Rev. Jesse F. Craig, 
March 3, 1847 


Woodworth, Julia, to Rev. E. H. Foster, April 


27, 1847. 

Woodworth, Mary Jane, to Daniel Sage, June 
8, 1838. 

Woodworth, Herman, to Mary A. Wills, Oct. 24, 
1827. 

Woolstrum, Mathew, to Elcy Briggs, Jan. 14, 
1816. 

Wrisley, Martha W., to Francis L. Hill, Oct. 
26, 1852. 


Wrisley, Edwin M., to Charlotte A. Woodward, 
Feb. 8, 1847. 
Wright, Mariam P., to Champlain Noyes, April 
18, 1839. 
Wright, Lydia, to George Lowrey, Feb. 15, 1824. 
Wright, Sally, to Roswell Hawley, Dec. 3, 1812. 
Wright, Calvin, to Harriet Parker, July 3, 1854. 
Wright, Calvin F., to Huldah A. Potter, Sept. 
17, 1843. 
Wright, M. Orin, to Lucy Parker, March 4, 1849. 
Wright, i W., to Cornelia W. McIntyre, 
Aug. 15, 1842. 
Wright, Benjamin, to Mary Ingersoll, July 29, 
1802. 
Young, Erastus, to Alice Griswold, May 24, 
1807. 
Young, Elizabeth, to Nathaniel Cobnon, Jan. 
lk, 3632. 
Youngs, Ruth A., to Joseph Clifford, July 13, 
1867. 


DIED WITHOUT ISSUE 


When thru some records, gray with time, I seek 
To find a name to make a family line complete 
I often come upon three words so bleak— 

“Died without issue.” 


What matters if his life were knightly brave? 
What, tho he were a thievish knave? 
There is, for him, no fame beyond the grave— 

He “died without issue.” 


Alas, ’tis drear to feel your efforts vain 
And hopeless all your dreams of everlasting gain. 
Your link, you’ve failed to weld in Life’s 
chain 
If you die without issue. 


Now, years ago, we know of one 
Who lived his life and left no son 
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- The world’s still ringing with the name George 
Washington, 
Who “died without issue.” 


_ And still the searchers for a family tree 
“Died without issue.” 


Adelyn P. Thurber 
Member, Gaspee Chapter, Providence, R. 1. 


Queries 

ng—During Sherman’s March to the Sea in 


the War Between the States a family named Long 
had to flee from their plantation home in Ga. 
A young son had a filly which he prized highly. 
As the rest of his family fled, this son, George 
- Washington Long, ran back to the barn for the 
young horse. When he tried to get back to his 
_ family, Sherman’s advance guard was between 
him and his people. He was pushed farther 
and farther north until he reached Baltimore, 
e _ where he grew up and married. 
ren _ When his ch. went back to Ga. to try to find 
his family, no trace of them could be found. The 
Court House had been burned, with all records. 
i If there are desc. of this Long family living, they 


will probably know the story. We wish to get 
in touch with any of them in an effort to trace 
> the family from that time back.—Mrs. Robert 
-B. Henry, 1014 Park Ave., Quakertown, Pa. 
Campbell—Wish help in locating marriage 
Fee bond of my gr-grandparents. Samuel Campbell 
: b. Bedford Co., Va., Jan. 15, 1769; d. Sept. 7, 


to Rutherford Co., Tenn. (then Davidson Co.) in 
- 1802, where all the other ch. were b. We have 
a good record of the family after they moved to 
Tenn. Many years ago fire destroyed most of the 
papers and rec. relating to family history in Va. 
Nancy Mann’s older sister, Betsy Mann, m. Daniel 
_ Marshall Aug. 17, 1794, in Campbell Co., Va. 
_ Another sister, Milly Mann, m. John Fleming in 
_ Richmond Co., Ga. Several members of the 
- Mann family moved to North Ga. about 1800. 
- Will be grateful for any data on marriage of 
Samuel and Nancy Campbell, and on Samuel’s 
 Jineage——Edward H. Campbell, 519 W. Delaware 
Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. 
- Minor—Want anc. of John Minor. Came from 
_ Va., m. Mary Hampton. Thought to be son of 
_ Thomas Minor (will written 1776, Spottsylvania 
- Co., Va.) John was father of Frances Minor, 
who m. James Wilkins, Halifax Co., Va. Wm. 
Perryman Wilkins m. Mary Amanda Barnette, 
dau. Ida Travis Wilkins—Mrs. Charles H. Pat- 
- terson, 46 Lombardy Way, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dillard-Cage-Beck—Wilson Cage, son of Maj. 
_ Wm. Cage, Sumner Co., Tenn., m. Polly Dillard. 
Their dau. Lydia Cage, m. Col. Wm. Camp Beck. 
: Want names of parents of Polly Dillard and par- 
2 ents of Colonel Beck. Any data appreciated.— 
ag Ruth R. Eppner, 1645 Danville, Houston 6, 
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Plaster—Michael Plaster came to Chester Co., 

Pa., from Germany in 1742. He m. Tamar 
Houston. Want inf. on her. Their ch.: John, 
Henry and Mary. Henry, b. 1760, m. Susannah 
Burson Apr. 20, 1783, in Loudoun Co., Va. Want 
data on her. Their ch.: James, Henry, George, 
Michael, Mary, Susan and Tamar.—Mrs, M. H. 
Mount, 1800 West Grand Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 

Bartlett - Tucker—Want anc. of Experience 
Bartlett, b. abt. 1768; m. abt. 1786 to Elijah 
Tucker, Jr., of Bolton, Tolland Co., Conn., b. 
there Aug. 24, 1766. Had ch. b. at Bolton: 
Elizabeth, b. Feb. 10, 1787; Elijah, III, b. Dec. 
25, 1790; Achsah, bapt. Nov. 8, 1795; Willard, 
bapt. Apr. 27, 1800; Hiram, bapt. Oct. 1, 1802; 
and Delford Tucker, bapt. June 16, 1805. 

Elijah Tucker, Jr., and wife left Bolton about 
1807-10, and located perhaps in another part of 
Conn. or in Mass., Vt., or Tioga Co., N. Y., where 
his uncle, Brinton Paine, was located. Was 
Experience Bartlett a younger dau. of Edmund-4 
Bartlett (Samuel-3-2, Robert-1) of Bolton and 
Ellington, Conn., and wife, Elizabeth Field, m. 
June 27, 1745, or was she an older dau. of 
Eliphas-5 Bartlett (Edmund-4), who was b. in 
Bolton in 1748 and d. in Somers, Conn., Aug. 13, 
1821, a Rev. War sold? Where did Elijah and 
Elizabeth go after leaving Bolton (set off as 
Vernon in 1808), Tolland Co., Conn.?—Ella 
ae Bard, 5327 Aldama St., Los Angeles 42, 

alif. 

Grainger-Herring—John Grainger, wife Char- 
ity, had will prob. Horry Co., S. C., 1826. He 
is listed in 1790 Census, S. C.; also Samuel. 
Could latter be father of John? Did John and 
Samuel serve in Rev. from N. C.? Ch. listed in 
will: Elizabeth Jernigan, Rebecca Grantham, 
Mary Grainger, Eliza Grainger, Sarah Grainger, 
John Grainger, Joel) Grainger, Goldsberry Grain- 
ger, Samuel Grainger. Want dates and par., of 
John and Charity. 

Benjamin C. Herring, b. N. C., wife Elizabeth 
(Herring?) Herring. Ch.: John Williams Her- 
ing, b. 1815, and Joshua, twins, near Seven 
Springs, N. C.; Rufus S. Herring, b. 1817; Mary 
Ann Herring, b. 1824, m. John Wooten, lived in 
Jefferson Co., Fla. Their dau, Mary Francena 
Wooten, m. James Pinckney Grantham, son of 
Jesse and Rebecca Grainger Grantham. Want 
data on Herrings. I have Wooten data, as John 
is des. of Rev. sol., Shadrich Wooten. Would app. 
help on these lines.—Mrs. M. E. Grantham Wood, 
Pacolet, S. C 

Newton-Pillstrom—Want genealogy of Mary 
Newton, of Altus, Ark., whose grandfather was 
A. Z. Morris. What relation was he to the re- 
nowned Robert Morris, Singer? 

Zachariah Morris and wife, Ann (Boswell) lived 
near Alexandria, Va., moved to Washington Co., 
Ohio, abt. 1804. His second son and fifth ch. 
was William Morris, b. Oct 18, 1787; m. 1809 
Hannah Newell, dau. of James Newell, ship car- 
penter of Berkeley, Mass. The Newell family 
removed to Providence, R. I., where they resided 
until 1807, then came to Marietta, Ohio. William 
Morris was a farmer residing on Big Run, in 
Adams Twn., Washington Co. D. Nov. 3, 1824. 
Hannah, his widow, m. 1834, Jonathan Sprague, 
Sr.—Mrs. Rosalie Morris, Cass, Ark. 

Grim (Grimm)—Wanted, parentage of Philip 
Grim or Grimm, b. Va., 1779. M. Mary Seldom- 
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ridge. Moved to Ill. Philip was in the War of 
1812; Dook’s Co. 5, Va. Mil.—Miss Margaret 
Grim, 143 W. Chestnut St., Canton, Ill. 

Fulenwider — John Fulenwider m. Elizabeth 
Ellis, an aunt of Gov. John W. Ellis of N. C. 
and dau. of Willis Ellis and Sarah (was her 
maiden name Anderson?) and she was grdau. of 
John Ellis and Hannah (was her name Willis?) 
Did her father have a Rev. rec.? bay: like inf. 
on family.—Mrs.W. F. Mitchell, S. Wash- 
ington St., Shelby, N. C. 

Gilbert - Hammond - Yates — Want parents’ 
names, dates, place of res. in New York State 
and military records of the fathers of Elias Gilbert, 
Nathan Hammond, Hopey Yates. All born in 
N. Y., lived in Ohio and some in Ind. 

Nathan Hammond, b. in N. Y., Feb. 4, 1770, 
and Hopy Yates Hammond, his wife, b. in N. Y., 
Mar. 3, 1774, had ch. Ester, Phila, Lepha, Mar- 
garet, Nathan, Jr., Calvin, Merabah, Rachel, 
Daniel, Roxia, Hopy and Polly. 

Ch. of Roxia Hammond Nichaelson and John 
Nichaelson: Mary Ann Nichaelson and Isabel 
Nichaelson. Second husband of Roxia was Elias 
Gilbert, b. in N. Y., Aug. 2, 1808. Their ch.: 
infant son, Lydia A., Rachel, Nathan, John, 
Charles, Almond A., and Rachel Helen. Can give 
dates of their births and deaths.—Mrs. Fred Deal, 
LaGrange, Ind 

Rosser—Wish Moses Rosser’s parents’ names, 
also dates of births, deaths, marriage and place 
of res. Moses had three bros.: Aaron, Isaac and 
James. They lived in N. C. Moses m. Elizabeth 
Spence of Monticello, Ga. Also want inf. as 
to names of parents of John N. Spence of Monti- 
cello, Ga.—Mrs. Newt Etheredge, Route 4, Jack- 
son, Ga. 

Avery-Wing—I want to learn parents and 
birthplace of my gr-grandfather, Seth M. Avery, 
b. June 13, 1806. In 1827 he was in Watertown, 
Mass., living or associated with Thos. Learned. 
Came to Chautauqua Co., N. Y., and is in 1830 
Census in Ellicott twn. M. June 9, 1829, Laura 
A. Wing, who was b. Apr. 22, 1809. Who and 
where were her parents? Seth d. in a Wheeling, 
W. Va., hospital on June 20, 1833, leaving two 
sons, Charles and my gr. father, Seth Morse 
Avery, b. July 2, 1833, prob. in Ripley, N. Y. 
I believe Seth (1) had a sister, Eunice.—Mrs. 
John E. Johnson, 1504 Cordova Ave., Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. 

Anderson—John Anderson, Pitt Co., N. C., en- 
listed in 1776 in 5th Reg., dis. May, 1781. Under- 
stand D. A. R. marked his grave. M. to Charlotte 
Gates, Four ch.: Asa, Allen, Charlotte and 
Elizabeth (my gr-grandmother), m. to Adah 
Slaughter, also of Greenville. Want name of 
John Anderson’s father, also inf. on Watson 
Gates, father of Charlotte Gates Anderson, also inf. 
of Col. Ruel Anderson, possibly a cousin of John 
Anderson.—Mrs. Charles H. Arthur, Spirit Lake, 
Towa. 

Lee-Owen—Zachree Lee and wife of S. C., had 
a number of ch., among them Zachry James Lee 
and William Owen Lee. Who were the other ch.? 
When and where was Zachree Lee b.? Who were 
his parents and gr-parents? Who was his wife, 
and where was she from? Who were her parents 
and gr-parents? When and where did Zachree 
Lee and wife die? Want anything available 
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on them. Have lineage from his son, Wm. Owen 
Lee, down to present generation—Mrs. Pierce T. 
Lee, 300 Church St., LaGrange, Ga. : 
Archer—I would like help in tracing the gen- 
ealogy of John Archer, b. 1788. Where? M. to 
Mary Saunders, or may have been Sanders. She 
was b. Apr. 2, 1796. Where? They were m. 
about 1828. My grandfather, Montezuma S. 
Archer, b. in Va., Oct. 15, 1829. Other ch. of 
John and Mary Archer: Max (or Mack), Moroni, 
Lyman, Cleopatria, Evanade, Josephine, and 
Charles Erastus, the youngest, was b. in 1840 in” 
Adams Co., Ill. Birth dates and places be- | 
tween these two are unknown. They came to 
Iowa in 1860 and are buried at Troy, Towa. 
Want inf. also regarding Rev. John Gaylord, — 
b. July 24, 1790 in Aurora, N. Y. Who were © 
his parents? And other data? His dau. Sarah © 
Ann was b. at Howard, N. Y., in 1830 or 32, 
The mother of Sarah Ann was Lucinda Farnham, sy 
b. Mar 20, 1795, at Big Flats, N. Y. The par- 
ents of Lucinda were Jeffrey Amherst Farn- _ 
ham, b. Oct. 17, 1772, at Coventry, Conn. and — 
Mercy Tracy, b. Sept. 16, 1775, at Norwich, 
Conn. The parents of Jeffrey were Eliab Farn- ts 
ham, b. 1731 at Coventry, Conn. and Abigal 
Kellum, or Killam. Parents of Mercy Tracy were “i 
Benjamin Franklin Tracy and Olive Kellum. 
Abigail and Olive are said to have been — ie 
I should like data on Eliab Farnham, his wife 
Abigail, and B. F. and Olive Tracy. Their 
ancestry, nationality, when they came to America, 
war records and burial places.—Olive E. Archer 
Miller, Rt. 2, Albia, Iowa. 
Boston-Rounds—Levin Boston b. 1785, d. 
1846. Rev. militia service Somerset Co., Md. 
Who was his wife? Want ancestry of both. 
Levin’s son Elijah Boston m. 1804 Ann Rounds, 
dau. of John Rounds b. ca. 1745, militia service — 
in Somerset Co., Md.; m. ca. 1780 Priscilla 
Gillis Piper b. 1747. Want ancestry of both 
John Rounds and his wife. Want reference to 
Rounds’ Rev. Service.—Mrs. Lawrence Tinsley, 
#591, Custer, S. D. 
George-Patterson—Want data on Dr. David 
George, b. in the laté 1700’s somewhere in Va., 
settled first in Fairfield Co. S. C.  M. Susan 
Patterson of the vicinity of Liberty Hill in Ker- 
shaw Co. S. C. She was b. 1785 and d. and 
buried in Miss. in 1871, having moved there 
sometime after 1854, being a widow at that time 
and having the following ch.: Martha, Sarah, 
Mary Joseph, Darling, Sam, Frank, David and 
Reubin. Dr. David George was a_ physician 
and surgeon, practiced in partnership with Dr. 
Ezra Gregg a number of yrs., moved from Fairfield 
Co. into Kershaw Co. to the vicinity of Liberty 
Hill and near Beaver Creek on which stream the 
family graveyard is located. He farmed exten- 
sively on a plantation of 866 acres and owned 
between 50 and 60 slaves. The farm he bought 
was known as the Russell Place. Who were 
the parents of Dr. David George? Where in Va. 
did they live? The only inf. I have about them is 
that they were of Scotch descent and settled in 
Va. Dr. David George and his wife were con- 
sistent members of the Presbyterian Church, he 
being an elder for years. He had one bro. 
Starling George, who had been dead for “years 
and years” according to a letter written by 
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Darling George to his son, John Scott George, 
in 1894. Joseph George, son of Dr. David 
George, graduated at the University of S. C. 
about the year 1846 and went to Miss. Frank 
George became a lawyer after moving to Miss. 
Martha m. William S. Stinson of Waxhaw, Lan- 
caster Co. S. C. first and had six. ch. Her 
second marriage was to John Brown of Liberty 
Hill. They had one son, Pomeroy. Darling m. 
Mary Elizabeth Scott of Richland Co. S. C. 
Oct 18, 1854. Want any inf. from any of the desc. 
of anyone mentioned in this query. Is the family 
Bible of Dr. David George in existence—probably 
in poss. of some of the Miss. Georges? Where 
a did Dr. David George receive his education? Who 
were parents of Susan Patterson? They were 
of Scotch-Irish descent and settled at Liberty 
Hill. Susan’s mother had a sister Jane, who m. 
a Harrison. Their father died and Mrs. Patter- 
son married a second time to a Mr. Flake. Did 
the father of Dr. David George serve in the 
Revolution? Any inf, will be appreciated—Mrs. 

_ David Patterson George, Box 317, Laurens, S. C. 
Carhart-Coleman—Cornelius Carhart of Mon- 

mouth Co., or Hunterdon Co., N. J., m. 1754, 
Willimpia Coleman. Who were the parents of 
- Willimpia Coleman and where did they reside?— 
_ Miss Marion E. Tapp, 746 Richwood Ave., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Cunningham-Marshall-Pettypool—John Cun- 
- ningham, b. Feb. 10, 1748, Lunenburg Co. Va., 
 d. Dec. 18, 1842, Warren County, Tenn. M. Mary 
(Hill Pettypool) who was b. Feb. 15, 1754, Lunen- 
burg Co. Va. and d. there April 17, 1774. Ch.: 
~ James, b. Oct. 31, 1772, d. June 9, 1859. William 
b. Dec. 16, 1773 Lunenburg Co., d. Feb. 23, 1809. 
James m. Alice Marshall July 22, 1809; she was 
by March 28, 1789, d Oct. 15, 1866. Ch.: Horatia, 
John, Mary, Lucy, William, Martha, Frances, 
Alexander, Martha (second of same name) Helen, 
Lucy (second of same name). William m. Sarah 
(Sallie) Marshall Dec. 20, 1798, she was b. Dec. 
20, 1778, Lunenburg Co., d. May 8, 1825. Ch.: 
Eliza, Robert, Cornelia, Maria and William. Want 
- marriage record of John Cunningham and Mary 
_ Hill Pettypool and any inf. on the Marshall family 
_ of Mecklenburg Co., Va.—Mary Russell Cunning- 
Evergreen, Ala. 

Wills-Ballard—William Wills, Sr., m. Eliza- 
beth—? Would like to know who she was. 
Where did they marry? They lived in Botetourt 
Co., Va., and signed a deed there with their son, 
William Wills, Jr., and wife Mary (Molly or 
- Polly). Mary was the dau. of Thomas Ballard 
of Albemarle Co., Va., and they m. in that Co. 
- in 1787. All of them came to Kentucky and d. in 
this State. Want to know which Thomas Ballard 
this was and his wife’s name?—Mrs. W. E. Bach, 
165, Bell Court West, Lexington, Ky. 
White—Want data on two Henry Whites shown 
in Records of Service of Conn. Men in the 
Revolution as follows: Page 384. Henry White, 
Private, Tenth Company under Capt. Abel Spicer, 
GROTON. Sixth Regiment of Colonel Parsons’ 
1775. Page 78. Henry White. Capt. Jonathan 
‘Wells’ fifth Company from Hartford, Bolton, and 
- Windsor. (Records of Adj. Gen’ of the Army 
in Washington, D. C., show that this Henry 
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White enlisted 31, Jan. 1776 and was discharged 
6 April, 1776.) Glad to pay for any authenticated 
inf. on families of these Rev. War sol.—Marjorie 
Barber Coffin, Box 147, Capistrano Beach, Calif. 

Brown-Adams-Iles (Oiles)-Stine—Trying to 
trace the anc. of Charles Eggleston Brown, b. 
19 June 1861, Grant or Richland Co., Wis. His 
father, Henry F. or George Reason Brown, b. 
abt. 1820 Ind. or Ohio. His mother, Mary Esther 
Adams, b. abt. 1822 Penn. It is thought that 
she was great-niece of John Quincy Adams. Their 
ch.: Miranda, Morris, George, Richard, Esther, 
Mary, Edith, Charles Eggleston, Julia (md.— 
Cooke), and Oscar Brown. 

Who were parents of Mary M. Stine, b. 1763 
Reading Penn. d. 4 Dec. 1832, Licking Co. Ohio 
m. abt. 1780 Reading, Penn. Henry (Oiles) 
Iles, b. 14 Jan. 1749, d. 14 Jan. 1814, Licking Co. 
Ohio? They resided in Rockingham Co., Va., from 
1786 to 1804. 

Have much information on the Brown, Cooke 
and Adams families in Richland, Grant and Iowa 
Co., Wis. Would like the Brown, Adams, Iles 
and Stine anc. back to and inc. immigrant ances- 
tors. Any inf. no matter how meager will be 
greatly appreciated.—Ruth Gladys Brown, 1532 
So. Orange Grove Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Ellsworth — George Ellsworth, Rev. sol., b. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 1758, died Rose, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., March 28, 1840; m. Half Moon, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y., Dec. 4, 1786/7 Sarah Reynolds, b. 
Feb. 21, 1772, and d. April 2, 1849. Was Jane 
Ellsworth who m, Thos. Banker and d. Sept. 28, 
1857, age 71, their first child or his sister? What 
were the names and birthdates of George and 
Sarah (Reynolds), ch. in addition to William, 
their 5th child, b. Dec. 18, 1797, (see Pension 
Records) ; Mary b. 1805 (see D. A. R. #31424) 
and Ephraim David b. May 22, 1809?—Mrs. 
Alfred A. Siebert, 911 Regent St., Alameda, Cal. 

Haupt-Miller-Lankard—Philip Haupt b. 1796, 
d. 7/31/1861, Armstrong Co. Pa., m. Elizabeth 
Miller, b. 1799, d. 4/15/1854, Armstrong, Co., 
Pa. They were communicants of Dryland Lutheran 
Church until 1836. Family tradition says Eliza- 
beth’s grandfather was in the first company to 
reach Washington after Lexington. Would like 
any information regarding her parents and grand- 
parents. 

Philip and Elizabeth had a son, Jonathan, b. 
8/3/1820, Hectown, Pa., m. 2nd Katherine, dau. of 
Peter Lankard (Lanker or Lenker) of Armstrong 
Co. Pa. She died in Mo. Peter Lanker is buried 
in a cemetery of an Evangelical Church at Pierce 
P. O. Would like information regarding the 
Lankard family—Mrs. R. C. Plyley, 330 West 
Loma Alta Dr., Altadena, Calif. 

George—Wish corr. with des. of David George, 
Sr. of Va., who bought 500 acres of land in 
Camden Dist., S. C. in 1779. Had sons Starling 
and Dr. David; and a dau. Martha. David, Sr., 
d. 1807 in Kershaw Co., S. C. His wife—name 
not known—d, previously. Want name, parentage, 
etc. Believe she was either a Jones, Miller, 
Rives, or Starling. Martha attended old Salem 
College in N. C. 1809-11. Have no further 
record of her or Starling. Where in Va. did 
David, Sr. live? Parentage?—Mrs. David George, 
Laurens, S. C. 
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The State 


By Dr. RoBERT 


is bene Trafalgar Square in London there 
is a statue of a British general which 
bears this inscription from Shakespeare’s 
“Coriolanus”: “How youngly he served 
this country and for how long.” 

Virginia, subject for treatment in this 
issue of the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, is the oldest of the 
thirteen original States and her history is 
bright with men who have striven long and 
mightily for their country. Such a past 
can be an excuse for vain glorification or it 
can be an incentive to present-day achieve- 
ment. It can provide an inspiration for 
this critical period when material values 
so often ring hollow and the discerning 
seek a deeper satisfaction. 

After a State is left as physically devas- 
tated and spiritually wounded as Virginia 
was by the bloody war of the Sixties, it 
was perhaps inevitable that she would for 
a time live too much in the past. Men 
who had seen gallant comrades cut down 
in swathes at Gettysburg or had lived 
through the slow agony of Reconstruction 
could not always adjust to new conditions. 
Within not very distant memory the sleepy- 
minded registrar at Williamsburg did not 
remember until an hour late to open the 
polls for an election, and in still more 
recent years some Virginians—both male 
and female— have had to be given pointed 
reminders of their suffrage obligations. 

But the drowsy Williamsburg of a gener- 
ation ago is now the scene of the largest 
restoration project in the United States. 
It has not only been made with rare 
veracity and taste but it is the center of 
a movement to teach the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy as they came from the 
fountainhead—from Washington, Henry, 
Mason, Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, great 
men who once trod the dusty streets of the 
little Colonial Capital. And Williamsburg 
is no anachronism; it is an integrated part 
of a modern State. 

Within two hours’ ride over modern high- 
ways, often beautifully landscaped, are 
several industrial centers for modern 
America. At Norfolk and Newport News 


of Virginia 7: 


DoutTHAatT MEADE 


are great shipping and shipbuilding areas; 
at Hopewell—near the scene of desperate 
fighting by the dwindling Confederate 
army—is a large plant of the Duponts. 
Richmond, with its rich historical back- 
ground, is the largest tobacco manufactur- 

‘ ing city in the United States. Away from 
the Tidewater, Danville is a center for cot- 
ton manufacturing, Martinsville for rayon 
and furniture, Roanoke for viscose, and 
so on. Even little Brookneal, near Patrick 
Henry’s last resting place at Red Hill, has 
a large factory of the Burlington Mills. 

Many employees at Brookneal, Waynes- 
boro, and other small Virginia towns work 
in the industrial plants and also live on 
small farms nearby. Thus they have a 
cushion against a business recession. This 
is characteristic of the diversified life, the 
golden mean that today typifies much in 
present-day Virginia. The Old Dominion 
now leads the nation in Synthetic fibers, 
she stands second in cigarette production, 
and maintains high ranking in a number 
of other manufactures. While an out- 
standing State in industrial growth, she 
keeps a balance in agriculture with a 
notable production of tobacco, corn, wheat, 
apples and peanuts as well as poultry and 
livestock. She also is a leading State in 
the production of pyrites, titanium con- 
centrates, and a few other minerals, and 
there is considerable coal mining in the 
Southwest. 

Virginia is also not neglecting her cul- 
tural. aspects. Pulitzer prizes have been 
awarded in recent years to two Virginia 
writers, Ellen Glasgow and Douglas Free- 
man, and to two State newspapers. There 
is a widespread interest in music, art, and 
the theatre. Among the largest of the 
forty-two Virginia institutions of higher 
learning, many nationally known, are Wil- 
liam and Mary College (founded in 1693), 
the University of Virginia, Washington and 
Lee University, and Virginia Military In- 
stitute. In a gratifying number of leading 
Virginia institutions for both men and 
women, the student governments have been 
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: This brief history is dedicated in loving tribute to those whose record of achievement it reflects—The Virginia Daughters! 
| With an humble pride in work accomplished, let us review the past and look toward building in the future to a higher goal. 


The early minutes of the National Society record many facts of interest to Virginia Daughters. This is especially so 
of the minutes of the First Continental Congress, February 22-24, 1892. Attending from Virginia were three National 
Officers, two Honorary Regents and four Chapter Regents. Participating on the program were: Mrs. James Baylor, Rich- 
mond, who gave a paper on “Incidents in the Life of a Colonial Family’? and Miss Susan Reviere Hetzel, Fairfax County, 
whose subject was ‘‘Abigail Adams.”’ Also on the program, and of interest, was a paper on “Colonial Virginia.” 

In the first report submitted from Virginia great interest in the National Society, its objects and growth was expressed. 
By 1893 when the Second Continental Congress convened, Virginia had 110 members and six Chapters (two of which 
were in process of organization). There were twelve “‘early’’ Chapters formed prior to 1900, the first eleven of which 
out-date our State Organization. These were: 


1892—Old Dominion, Richmond; Albemarle, Charlottesville. 1894—Dorothea Henry, Danville. 

1893—Mt. Vernon, Alexandria; Beverley Manor, Staunton. 1895—-Blue Ridge, Lynchburg. 

1894—Margaret Lynn Lewis, Roanoke; Great Bridge, Nor- 1896—Stuart, Wytheville; Ft. Nelson, Portsmouth. 


Beginning in 1891 with the authorized circulation for voluntary subscriptions to the Mary Washington Monument 
Association, Virginia has, over the years, contributed generously to all projects of the National Society. Indeed, in 1892 
when the necessity of erecting a “beautiful Hall or Manor House’’ . . . “which shall stand for generations’? was con- 
sidered, all Virginia Chapters enthusiastically supported the building of Memorial Continental Hall. 


Other special projects in which Virginia took particular interest and pride were: the raising of funds for the Mount 
Vernon Building at the World’s Fair (reported, 1893), cooperating in the preservation of Jamestown Island and later 
(1907) contributing to the successful Jamestown Exposition, the sending of a splendid ‘Virginia Exhibition of Colonial 
relics’ to Atlanta for exhibit in 1897 and the reproduction and furnishing of a replica of Monticello for the Louisiana 
Purchase Expedition in 1903. Within the State. the early aims stressed were: historic research, the marking of historic 
spots, preservation of records, promotion of the study of Colonial Virginia and the establishment of an endowment fund 
for the Virginia Historical Society. 

Our first State Conference was held in Richmond with the Old Dominion Chapter, hostess, January 12-14, 1898. 
Through the benefit of annual meetings, our aims gained impetus and crystallized into State Projects, resulting in the 
establishment of State Committees to preserve or help in the restoration of some of our lovely shrines. Important among 
these were: Bruton Parish Church, Pohick Parish House, Yorktown Custom House, Monticello, Moore House (lowboy 
gift), Stratford, Gadsby’s Tavern (Ball Room) and Kenmore ($5,000 Endowment of Betty Washington Room, 1950). 

Outstanding among numerous tablets placed is the one to the Signers of the Declaration of Independence at the State 
Capitol, and the Virginia Coat of Arms in Memorial Continental Hall, where, in 1918, we also placed a bust of Thomas 
Jefferson. Thirty acres of Penny Pines were purchased as a conservation project in 1924 in the George Washington 
Memorial Forest. In 1926 each Chapter contributed toward the Virginia Box in Constitution Hall and the furnishing 
and maintenance of our Virginia Room. The same year, $10,000 was pledged to the Barrett Dormitory at William and 
Mary College. This was done in honor of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, through whom a gift of $59,000 was given from 
Virginia in 1930 to Ivakota Farm. 

Our record in preservation and restoration of records shows a total of over $22,500 given since 1932. Numerous 
valuable and rare books have been sent local, State and National libraries. In some instances—mainly to National Head- 
quarters—museum cases and pieces of furniture have been given honoring illustrious Daughters. At present we have 
several Student Loans and Scholarships and an Endowment Fund of $8,295.00. Our current State Project is to complete 
the Building Fund, begun 1924, for the Boys’ Dormitory at our Virginia Approved School, Blue Ridge. 


Virginia State Regents: Mrs. William Wirt Henry, Richmond, (1891-98); Mrs. Hugh Nelson Page, Norfolk, (1898- 
1902); Mrs. Thomas B. Lyons, Charlottesville, (1902-04); Mrs. Eleanor Selden Washington Howard, Alexandria, 
(1904-06); Mrs. Samuel W. Jamison, Roanoke, (1906-13); Mrs. J. F. Maupin, Portsmouth, (1913-16); Miss Althea 
Serpell, Norfolk, (1916-19); Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, Alexandria, (1919-25); Mrs. James Reese Schick, Roanoke, 
(1925-29); Mrs. Nathaniel Beaman, Norfolk, (1929-32); Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, Martinsville, (1932-35); Mrs. Arthur 
Rowbotham, Mathews (1935-38); Mrs. C. A. Swann Sinclair, Alexandria, (1938-41); Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, Char- 
lottesville, (1941-44); Mrs. William V. Tynes, Norfolk, (1944-47); Mrs. Everett Lee Repass, Salem, (1947-50); Mrs. 
Robert V. H. Duncan, Alexandria, (1950-53). 


Dedicated to the Virginia Daughters By Their State Officers 
— 
| 
x. 
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Mrs. Kobert V. H. Duncan 


Virginia State Regen 


Memorable Mindful Dependable 
Ability Original Unbiased 
Reliable Natural Nationalism 
Intellectual Capable Calm 
Observant Understanding Accommodating 
Nutrient Real Neighborly 
Efficient 


Mrs. Duncan’s administrative project is the completion 


of the Boy’s Dormitory of Blue Ridge School. 


A il Page Contributed by Virginia Chapters in Tribute to the Outstanding 
Leadership of Their State Regent. 
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“Courtesy of Our Advertisers 


THE A. B. & W. TRANSIT COMPANY 
Be Serving Northern Virginia Since 1921 
Alexandria, Va. 


TURNER STUDIO—Lifelike Portraits 
108 North Washington Street Alexandria, Va. 


Compliments Of 


EUGENE SIMPSON & BRO. 


General Contractors 


TIMBERMAN’S DRUG STORE 


Established 1856 
Washington, Richmond, 


Roanoke Phone Alexandria 0091 © 


CHIP COMPANY < 


Main Office — 1048 29th Street, N. W. 
106 N. Washington Street 


Alexandria, Va. 
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Hohn Alexander Chapter, B. A. B. 
Alexandria—Welcomes you to Vir- 
ginia—and we take pride in offering 
for your enjoyment and attention the 
following pages, made possible through 
the interest and cooperation of local 
individuals and firms. 


ee GADSBY’S TAVERN, 1752 
; Famous Female Strangers’ Room here restored and 
maintained as Chapter Memorial 


oa Named for the patriot—JOHN ALEXANDER—and the city bears his name. eae. fe 


Motto—"Youth—Now and the Future” 


Our Regents 


Mrs. Geo. E. Pickett, Organizing Regent 


Mrs. Charles Carneal Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan 

Mrs. Selden S. Baker Mrs. Charles Elliott 

Mrs. C. Marbury Seaman Mrs. Robert W. Wheat Ill 
Mrs. Robert Bruce Rogers 


and 
Chapter Members 


Cordially invites you to our annual project, which benefits scholarships, historic awards, camperships, restorations 
and preservation of old records. 


3-4-5-6-7, 1951 


ia Alexander Chapter, D.A.R. 
Sponsor 


4 
Organize 


No city in America has greater claim to a more 
illustrious past, ... and no city today has greater 
challenge and possibility for a brilliant future. On 
July 13, 1749—better than two centuries ago—Alex- 
andria (formerly Belhaven) came into being, compris- 
ing 84 original half-acre lots, nine streets and two 
public landings. The town prospered and grew with 
amazing rapidity to become by the mid-18th Century 
the third largest port in the New World. Incorpo- 
rated in 1779, as a Port of Entry it was given over 
largely to shipbuilding, exporting of tobacco and 
bs wheat and foreign importing. 
z Ramsay House (1695) To this community, selecting it as “home town” 
came such men as Washington, Richard Henry Lee, 
: 2 George Mason, George Johnston, John Alexander, 
Home of first Mayor John Carlyle, William Ramsay, Dr. Elisha Dick, Dr. 
William Brown and, a later, another be- 
loved Virginian, Robert E. Lee—all patriots, actively 
participating as citizens interested in the town’s welfare and nation’s growth. 

The increase in population and interest in cultural and educational pursuits kept pace commen- 
surately, as did the colorful social life which lists among frequent visitors to Alexandria the following: 
Lafayette, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton and John Paul Jones. Indeed, for some years, the 
infant Capital of the new Nation did its official entertaining at famous Gadsby’s Tavern where dinners, 
Assemblies and Birthnight Balls were the order of the day. 

Many and stirring are the intimate associations and great events enacted here which left distinct 
imprint on American history . . . 


From Alexandria: April 20, 1755. General Braddock left to fight the French and Indian War and was 

; defeated at Fort Duquesne. 

In Alexandria: April, 1755. It is said the American Revolution was born when the Colonial Governors 

aoe met and proposed taxing the Colonies to maintain the British Army in America. This burden, when 

protested, became a cause of the Revolution. 
_ At Alexandria: July 18, 1774. The Fairfax Resolves, the first positive and formal action opposing 
British tyranny, were passed. This basis for free government, assailing slavery and protesting the 
Crown’s rule, prepared by George Mason, later author of the Bill of Rights, became a pattern for 
human rights. 

In Alexandria: 1774. Our Federal Constitution was born at the Alexandria Conference called to settle 
the Maryland-Virginia boundary question, for this meeting led directly to the Philadelphia Con- 
tinental Congress which adopted the Constitution. 

| From Alexandria: W ashington left to assume command of the Continental Army, June 15, 1775, and to 
become First President in 1789. 


% During the War of 1812 when the Capital was attacked, Alexandria fell under British rule (1814). 
& In 1791, the town was ceded to the District of Columbia and remained so for 56 years, returning to 
Et: Virginia by Act of Congress July 9, 1846. The tragic years of 1861-65 are intimately linked with 
Alexandria, for here Lee made his momentous decision to cast his lot with the Southern Forces and 
it was here that the first blood was shed in the War Between the States. Unique is the fact that during 
this period Alexandria held the unprecedented position which no other city in the world can claim— 
x that of serving as the capital of two States (Virginia and West Virginia), and one of the two capitals 
_ (“Restéred Government”) of another State (Virginia) at one and the same time. 
ee a Today, Alexandria is an integral part of the fastest growing area in the Nation—Northern Virginia. 
‘ _ From a residential town of gracious Colonial homes, many of the unique “Flounder-type”, its tempo 
is becoming “big city”—in growth, industry and activity. Attesting its bright future is the continuous 
construction of thousands of new homes and housing developments. Also impressive are the many new 
schools, churches, shopping centers and theatres. Its arterial highways, railroad and bus connections 
and the nearness of the National Airport assure Alexandria’s continuance as a vital transportation center 
to the South, while its importance as a center of commerce pivots around the activity of the Fruit 
— Express depot and Potomac Yards, reportedly the second largest freight yards in the United 
States. 
Tradition and progress are unmistakably linked together through many “Firsts” leading to today’s 
activities and statistics. To cite a few: 


Alexandria’s busy Post Office, with four branches, continues as U. S. , Customs House established in 
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The Alexandria Gazette, America’s Oldest Daily Newspaper, rendering continuous service since 
1797, started in 1784 as a weekly. Today, it boasts a circulation of more than 10,500 and serves the 
greater Metropolitan Area through two affiliated County papers. 

In 1752 the first Fire Protection measures were passed. In 1774, the famous Friendship Fire Com- 
pany was organized. Today, there are five modern stations, strategically located and adequately 
equipped. 

The earliest Alexandria school was in being prior to 1749. The first free school in Northern 
Virginia, The Alexandria Academy, was established 1786. From this promising beginning comes fulfill- 
ment today in our Alexandria Public School System providing for more than 8,000 students through 
facilities of a 20th Century High School, and nine elementary schools (three Negro), throughout the 
City. In addition, there are six parochial and church schools. 

By 1830 Alexandria had six churches; now, in 1951, there are fifty churches, representing ten 
different faiths. 

The First Financial Institution authorized by the Virginia Assembly was the Bank of Alexandria 
(1792). Today three National Banks and one State Bank with five Branches, and total resources as 
of June 30, 1951, of $56,849,503, serve the area. 

The present Alexandria Library with a book stock of more than 28,000 volumes and a circulation 
of more than 128,000, and a Colored Branch, is the oldest institution of its kind in America, having 
had its inception in 1794 when it was incorporated as a Literary Association. 

The first theatre in America was in Alexandria (cir. 1768); and some of the same plays produced 
then are reproduced annually by a local group. In addition, there is a summer theatre, numerous 
neighborhood movies and several open air theatres. 

Among larger organizations recently moving here is the Eastern Area Headquarters of the American 
Red Cross. This office serves all the States east of the Mississippi from Maine to Florida. 

There are ten men’s civic groups with as many corresponding ones for women and numerous 
patriotic and historic organizations, all active. A modern Hospital, Public Health Center, a competent 
Police Force and a municipal pool round out our civic assets. 

Alexandria has a City Manager Plan of government with a Council of seven. It is an independent 
City, having no County affiliations—one of three such in the Country and the only one so designated 
by an Act of Congress. Its population approaches 75,000; its retail trade population—250,000. It is 
the largest City in the fastest growing area in the United States, and has an assessed real estate value 
(exclusive of public utilities) of $75,462,715.00. 

We of Alexandria bid you 


1420 Prince Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


\ 
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REAL ESTATE-INSURANCE 


CHRIST CHURCH 


1,000 alumni. 


by the Federal Army. 


LEE MANSION 


Captain and an active promoter. 


HERBERT BRYANT, INC. 
201 King St., Alexandria, Va. 


Located in close proximity on Seminary Hill 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Episcopal) and GH §S 
Established in 1815, the Seminary has occupied its present location since 1823. Its old Abbey (now Dean's 
home) was constructed in 1760. Among its founders was Francis Scott Key, author of the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and among its students was Phillips Brooks, composer of “’O Little Town of Bethlehem.” In 1830 
this Seminary sent out its first foreign missionary to Greece. It numbers 83 bishops among its approximate 


h 
THE EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE FRIENDSHIP FIRE HOUSE on South Alfred Street 
dates back to 1774 when the Friendship Veterans Fire 
Engine Company, a volunteer organization, 
formed, with George Washington serving as Honorary 
Among the inter- 
esting relics of yesteryear’s fire-fighting apparatus is 
the engine, latest model, purchased in Philadelphia in over $6,000 
1775 and presented to the Company by Washington. 
The building is now a museum and open to the public. 


was 


CHRIST CHURCH, Alexandria, begun in 1767 and com- 
pleted in 1773, is the oldest church in the city and has a 
record of continuous service for 197 years. Washington was 
an original pew-holder and Lee was confirmed here; both 
were active participants. Every President since Washington 
has worshiped in this church. The congregation today is one 
of the largest and most active in the Diocese of Virginia. 


V. WARD BOSWELL, Realtor 
220 South Washington St., Alexandria, Va. 


THE LEE MANSION, Arlington, built over a century 
ago, dominates the scene across the river from the 
National Capital. Closely identified with the Washing- 
ton-Custis-Lee families, this home, an outstanding ex- 
ample of Greek Revival architecture, is imposing in its 
dignity and grace, and stands a fitting tribute to its 
illustrious son and last occupant, Robert E. Lee. Com- 
letely and exquisitely furnished, this home maintained 
C the Nation, is a joy to visit. It is surrounded by the 
Arlington National Cemetery where the Tomb of The 
Unknown Soldier is located. 


at the west d of Al 


dria, are THE VIRGINIA 


The Episcopal High School, since its founding in 1839, has long been revered as an outstanding boys’ 
preparatory school. Christian training, the honor system tradition and athletic sports comprise a vital eat 
of the curriculum. The principal and staff of 19 instructors supervise a student enrollment of about 250. 

Both School and Seminary buildings were occupied as a hospital during the War Between the States 


W. A. SMOOT & CO., INC. (1865) 
Coal — Lumber — Millwork 
101 Cameron St., Va. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MASONIC NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL, Alexandria, located on prominent Shooter's 
Hill, occupies the site first proposed for the National 
Capitol. Visible from it is a beautiful panorama of the 
City of Washington, National Airport, Alexandria and 
surrounding Virginia countryside. This Temple of gray 
stone, neo-classic in design, is 333 feet high built by 
the Masons of America, and when completed will cost 
,000. Stately and beautiful, it houses a 17- 
foot bronze statute of George Washington, who served 
as first Worshipful Master of Alexandria Lodge No. 22. 
A miniature Shrine Parade, impressive Masonic rooms 
and a priceless collection of personal Washington relics 
give inspiration to countless visitors and are a source 
of pride to all Masons. Open daily. Visitors welcome. 
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Compliments of 


THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE 
America’s Established 


In 
Daily 1784 
4 
THE ALEXANDRIA ASSOCIATION 
A 4 An organization devoted to the preservation of historic buildings, 

; records and antiquities, and to the beautification of the Potomac Riverfront, 
Invites you 

{ To ~~ in Alexandria and see Its Historic Buildings and Churches 
4 Historic Homes opened Annually 
4 
ROWLEY’S 

Gilpin House (1779) 

! 208 King Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Recipes compiled, arranged and tested by the Woman’s Auxiliary 


Church 


$ SOMA copies of Christ Church Cook Book. 


Check FOr iS enclosed. 
Name. 
— Address 
om Postpaid 
urce Use Coupon | City State 
me. 
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i 


Stabler-Leadbeater Apothecary Shop 
Established 1792 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 
Alexandria, Va. ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


One of the seven Church Schools in the pabterte FOR BOYS neta 
Diocese of Virginia, for girls and little boys. ; ; 


ALEXANDRIA, VA Ge 


An Episcopal boarding and day school on 
its own sixteen-acre hilltop. Co-educational, 
kindergarten through second grade. College Grades 3 thru 12 (Day School) 
preparatory with emphasis on high academic eee) College Preparatory i 
standards and the responsibilities that edu- ange 3 


cation imposes. Full sports program. Cata- 


logue on request. 
System of the 


Headmistress 


BELLEVIEW GARDENS The Rev. Edward E. Tate, a ne | 
Florist 2405 Russell Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Visit Our Gift ia 


FRANK MICHELBACH, INC. 
814-20 King Street 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Phones: AL. 0405-0406-1011 
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S. Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 
4 
_ Museum hours 9-5—Monday through Saturday 

Address TI 
4 
4 
Home of Fine Furniture l 


Built 1752, on the site of an old Indian Fort, 
the Carlyle House is now owned and main- 
tained as a museum by Mr. Lloyd Diehl 
Schaeffer. It houses many original furnish- 
ings. Located on North Fairfax Street, 
entrance is through the Carlyle Building, 
121 North Fairfax Street. Gardens on the 
East front originally extended to the Po- 
tomac River. 


“@ne of the most historic homes 
in America” 
Carlyle House 

Open Daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


HISTORIC AQUIA CHURCH (Episcopal) 
Founded 1751 


(On U. S. Highway ore miles south of Washington) 


The Mary Custis Lee, 17th Virginia Regiment Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy 
invites you to 


The Confederate Veterans’ Hall (Museum) — 
806 Prince Street, Alexandria 


Open during D. A. R. State Conference—3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Open Tues.-Sat.—10- 5 
‘Sun. —2-5 P. m. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION M: 
Fueling Is Mutual” 
= 
r 
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OLD CLUB TEAHOUSE SOUTHERN IRON WORKS, INC. 


(once Geo. Washington’s Clubhouse) 


Engineers Fabricators Erectors 


ALEXANDRIA’S FINEST 
RESTAURANT 


CHICKEN—HAM—STEAKS 
SEA FOODS 


DINNER and LUNCH 


2 Duke Street 


555 S. Washington St., Alexandria tas 
on Mount Vernon Boulevard eon 


‘Laura Lee Invites You” 


Fine Printing for over a Third of a Century HEADQUARTERS ae 


FOR DOG FOOD, POULTRY AND LIVE- 
STOCK FEEDS, GARDEN SUPPLIES, INSEC- 


Ses MPANY TICIDES, FERTILIZERS AND SEEDS. 


Commercial Printers 


LG. HOGE Co. 


son 


Miscellaneous and Ornamental Iron Work 
ek 
LEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
| 
: 
292 King Street 
SERVING ALEXANDRIANS SINCE 1885 


,AZINE 


NC. 


ectors 


Work 
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MOUNT ViBRNON. CEN. GAVASUINGTO 


Greetings from 
The Mount Vernon Chapter, D.A.R. 


me Organized May 13, 1893, on the lawn _ 
of George Washington's ancestral home 
Mount Vernon 2 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORP. THE 
917 King Street Alexandria, Virginia SEAPORT 
INN 


No. 6 King Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


WORTH HULFISH & SONS, ‘fee. 
Wholesale Hardware 
Established 1844 


_Nancye Fleming Shop Penn-Daw Hotel 
1512 King St. 3 and Cottages 
Alexandria, Virginia 


2m 


Dresses 


Accessories 


AL. 1932 


> LIVE- | | | 
/ iw | Fd 
Coats 
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McGIFFIN-DEMAINE FLOWERS 
House of Design and Gifts 


518 South Washington Street 
on 
Mount Vernon Boulevard — 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Clova Demaine AL. 6112 - 


Bendall - Pontiac 


1625 Prince Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


OLLINGWOOD 


On-the-Potomac 
Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway Alexandria, Virginia 


Limited Accommodations for Overnight Guests 


The Advance Printing Company 


128 N. PITT ST. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Phone: AL. 8585 AL. 1524 


Children’s Clothes and Toys “Simulated Engraving, Wedding Announcements” 


HOTEL GEORGE MASON 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Northern Virginia’s leading hostelry, always welcomes Daughters of the American Revolution 
and their friends. 


SENSIBLE ROOM RATES 


John Barton Phillips, President 
Chas. E. Slagle, Managing Directo 


— Mt. Vernon Chapter — 


THE HOBBY HORSE 


—MOUNT VERNON CHAPTER— 


As a Daughter of the American 
Revolution have you done your 
part to save the home of the 
First Daughter of the Revolution, 
Nellie Custis? 


Send 


lawn,” 


“Wood- 
Route 1, Alexandria, Va. 


subscription to 


Greetings from the KATE WALLER BARRETT CHAPTER | 
Alexandria, Va. 


For Over 50 Years Alexandrians Have 
Enjoyed Our 
OLD-FASHIONED JELLY CAKE 


Folks have commented they've never seen 
jelly cake made quite like ours, nor tasted 
anything better. And we don’t mind con- 
fessing we're mighty proud of it. We bake 
it so it’s 12 inches across, round, and cov- 
ered on top with confectioner’s sugar. Thin 
layers of cake with tart currant jelly inbe- 


tween. We'll package and send anyplace 
in the country! 3-lb size $3.25 p.p. any- 
where in U.S.A. 


Wcodlawn 


SHUMAN’S BAKERY & ICE CREAM CO. 
516 King St., Alexandria, Va. 


CEDAR KNOLL INN ON THE POTOMAC 
Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway, 8 Miles South of Alexandria, Va, 
Luncheon 12 to 5—Dinner 5 to 8:30 
Screened Porches AL. 4219 Private Parties 
CLOSED MONDAY 


THE SILHOUETTE SHOPPE 
George Mason Hotel, Alexandria, Va. 
China 


Gifts Glass 


THE FRANCIS WALLIS CHAPTER D.A.R. 
Greets You 


HONORING 
MRS. THOMAS SMYTHE WALLIS, Organizing Regent 
Francis Wallis Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., Arlington, Va. 
Francis Wallis Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., Arlington, Va. 
MRS. JAMES ALBERT DOWIE, Regent 


FRANK B. HOWARD 
Faney Groceries, Meats, Fruits, Vegetables 
525 King St. Alexandria, Virginia 


BERNICE CARTER DAVIS, Realtor 
Specializing in MOUNT VERNON AREA Properties 
305 W. Boulevard Dr., Alexandria, Va., Telephone: King 8-4095 


BRIAR AMBULANCE SERVICE 
“Serving All of Northern Virginia’ 
Telephone: TEmple 7447 Alexandria. Virginia 


PAGE-HUGHES BUICK INC. 


irginia 
621 Lee Boulevard (Route 50) 
(At Annandale Road) 
Batts CHURCH, VA. 
1A, VA. We service any make car. Our Service Department 


open Saturdays until 1:00 P.M. for your convenience. 


Phone: JE. 3-9700 


CHAPTER, D.A.R., Presents 


The Crossman Methodist Church 
384 N. Washington Street 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Visitors welcome! 


“Buy At Home” 


SNYDER & COMPANY 

6847 Lee Highway 


FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
Telephone: Falls Church 1194, 1195 


j Arlington, Va. 


Duncan Hines Approved 


COMPLIMENTING FREEDOM HILL CHAPTER, D.A.R., McLEAN 


_—£. E. LYONS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


All kinds of building & remodeling 
Equipment Rental — Painting & Decorating 
Crane Service — Air Compressor 
Bulldozing — Hauling 
LEESBURG PIKE, VIENNA, VIRGINIA 
Falls Church 8793; Mobile Phone ZL4-2340 


EVANS CAFETERIA 
21st and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘The 
| 
- 
cia: 
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GREETINGS FROM ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


and 


THE DR. ELISHA DICK CHAPTER D. A. R. 


MAGAZINE 


See some of the city’s finest early American Residences on 


THE ANNUAL TOUR OF OLD HOMES 


Sponsored by THE AUXILIARY BOARD, ALEXANDRIA HOSPITAL 


Saturday, 


R. L. KANE, 


“ +4 
Real Estate Insurance Mortgage Loans doors, screens—"Micarta” cabinet tops 


October 18, 19, and 20 THE ARMORY, 200 Block So. Royal St. 


INC. oe FAIRFAX MILLWORK COMPANY 
REALTORS Special and stock millwork, cabinet work, 


Phone: King and Washington Streets Phone: Telegraph Road 
Alex. 3013 Alexandria, Va. Alex. 7452 Alexandria, Va. 
Compliments of = THE BEST COSTS NO MORE > 
For 
THE ALE Y 
DAR Complete DRY CLEANING Service 
Corner Pitt & Princess Streets Call 
SOUTHERN DRY CLEANING COMPANY 
For Service Cail— 
2525 223 N. Payne Street 
Alexandria 0060 


SE 
THE FALL FESTIVAL | 
we 
| 
|, 
7 
: 
| i 


ce 


recommends all FIRMS advertised in these pages to the VIRGINIA DAUGHTERS when here 


for CONVENTION in MARCH. 
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Cees Visit Our ANTIQUE SHOPS 
HISTORIC ALEXANDRIA 


A, 


BRADLEY SHOP 


212 Cameron Street 


Located in the basement of 
Alexandria’s first bank 


CARLYLE HOUSE ANTIQUES 
Specializing in Southern Antique Furniture, 
Glass, Ceramics 


133 N. Fairfax St. Temple-1777 


RAMSAY ANTIQUE SHOP 

«107 N. Fairfax Street 

Adjoins OLDEST HOUSE in Alexandria 
Antique Dolls & Fine Glass 


E. SEMONIAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
Antique—Semi-Antique—Modern 
613 S. Washington Street 
Overlook 5774 


GORE’S ESSO STATION 


ary 


Alexandria, Va. 


bi 


JIM’S ESSO SERVICENTER 
701 N. Washington St. Alexandria, Va. 
ALexandria 0854 


OVER 1600 STORES THROUGHOUT oe 
THE NATION 


TO ANOTHER” 


NDRIA - - - 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXA ARLINGTON 


Alexandria, Va. 


AL 5453 


JAMES R. WALTER SERVICENTER 
AAA Emergency Road Service — Al 3777 


3100 Duke Street Extended 
DEL RAY LINOLEUM & SHADE SHOP 


Rubber tile—Venetian Blinds—Asphalt Tile 
202 E. Oxford Ave. AL 1440 


Greetings from 


HAYMANS HOUSE OF FASHIONS pe 
530 King Street, Alexandria, Va. _ 
BATCHELER & SON 


Real Estate 
Phone: Alex. 1247 


Insurance 


105 S. Royal St., Alexandria, Va. 


CK CHAPTER, Alexandria, Virginia 
J. C. PENNEY COMPANY 
THE FARTHER YOU GET FROM ONE 
ops So. Washington & Wilkes Streets ESSO AAA 
Road 
1, Va. Alexandria 3278 ROY E. WITTIG’S 
gs Highway 
Pi, 
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DR. ELISHA DICK CHAPTER, Alexandria, Virginia 


extends an invitation to D.A.R. Daughters attending the National Convention in April 


to visit our city and patronize our STORES. 


An Alexandria Landmark 


The Cornwall Arms 


Duncan Hines Recommended © 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


“Lodging for a Night” 


First and Fayette Streets 


DUKE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
(Route No. 1) 


Alexandria, Virginia 


OVerlook 2985 Tel. 4960 
Compliments of Duborg Construction Company 
VIRGINIA ROOFING & SHEET METAL CO. ; 
Incorporated Real Estate Brokers and Builders 
35 years experience Since 1924 
55 600 N. Henry St. | Phone: 2437 Duke St. 
oe Alexandria, Va. | — 7137 Alexandria, Va. 


Temple 1323 


Ate: 


Compliments of 


ALEXANDRIA NATIONAL BANK—Organized 1864 
BURKE AND HERBERT BANK AND TRUST COMPANY—Organized 1852 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK—Organized 1870 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK—Organized 1864 


* 
>> > > 


> >> >> 


Mi 


D. 
: 
P 
A 
i 
ALEXANDRIA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
& 
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Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter 


HICKS REALTY COMPANY EXCAVATOR BUILDER 


Homes of Distinction pepe} 
REALTORS 
Phone: 1000 Franconia Road 
OVerlook 3204 Alexandria, Virginia 
Rentals Insurance EUGENE M. ZIMMERMAN 
Electrical Contractor 
Phone: 509 N. Fayette St. 
Phone: 3706 Mt. Vernon Avenue OVerlook 1342 
ALex 1600 Alexandria, Virginia R. J. DWYER AND SONS 
Plumbing and Heating 
Phone: 117 N. Fairfax St. 
Alex. 1200 Alexandria, Va. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
coats invites you to visit 


Historic 
Fairfax County Courthouse Truro Church 
a (Records from 1742) (Payne-1766) 
STRAWBERRY HILL ANTIQUES—Antiques in an GREETINGS 
Antique Atmosphere--Mary ©. Cockrell—-W. W. Cockrell THOMAS NELSON CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Duke St. Ext.—P’hone AL 0320—Alexandria, Va. | Arlington, Va. 
IRVINE-WELLES CHAPTER, D. A. R. GAMBLE BROTHERS, Florists 4 
5011 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 2 
! Fort Belvoir Phones: OX 0500; OW 7733 3 
Site—Colonial Home of Lord Fairfax “Gamble for Flowers’ Ri 


GOOD FOOD SHOPPE Famous for Good Food 
North Glebe Road at Washington Blvd. Arlington, Va. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS FROM VIRGINIA 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL” 
Mrs. Eleanor Selden Washington Howard (1927-37) 


VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


*Mrs. Lucian H. Cocke, Roanoke (1892) Mrs. Sam‘l W. Jamison, Roanoke (1914-15) 

*Mrs. Marshall MacDonald, Berryville (1892-93) rare Mrs. J. F. Maupin, Portsmouth (1916-18) f 
*Mrs. Otto H. Tittmann, Leesburg (1893) Benj. L. Purcell, Richmond (1918-21) 
Mrs. Wm. R. Beale, Buchanan (1893-5) Miss Alethea Serpell, Norfolk (1921-22) 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Howard, Alexandria (1897-8) Mrs. Nathaniel Beaman, Norfolk (1932-35) 
Mrs. Albert H. Tuttle, Charlottesville (1900-1) Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham, Salem (1938-41) need 
Mrs. Andrew E. Heneberger, Harrisonburg (1904-7) **Mrs. Chas. B. Keesee, Martinsville (1944) 

Mrs. Wm. A. Smoot, Alexandria (1908-10) Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, Charlottesville (1947-50) 

Mrs. Geo. S. Shackelford, Orange (1910-13) Mrs. Everett L. Repass, Salem (1950-53) 


VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL IN CHARGE OF CHAPTER ORGANIZATION 
Mrs. Albert D. Brockett, Alexandria (1897-99) 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Howard (1899-1900) 
CHAPLAIN GENERAL TREASURER GENERAL 
Mrs. Wm. A. Smoot (1899-1903) *Mrs. Marshall MacDonald (1890-91) ; 23 
RECORDING SECRETARY GENERAL 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Howard (1901-2) REGISTRAR GENERAL 


*Miss Susan Reviere Hetzel, Fairfax Co. (1898-1900) 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY GENERAL Mrs. J. Stewart pA poem (1905-7 3 


Mrs. Chas. B. Keesee (1935-38) Mrs. Wm. V. Tynes (1947-50) i bes 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY GENERAL HISTORIAN GENERAL 
Mrs. Albert W. Smoot (1915-17) *Miss Susan Reviere Hetzel (1901-2) — ee 
NATIONAL PARLIAMENTARIAN 
(appointed) 


Mrs. Hampton Fleming, Richmond 


* Charter Members 
oe i ** Died before term expired 
x 


April 
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Rising Sun 
Tavern 


Mary Washington Mary Washington 


Home Monument mein 


Charming Old Freder 


in Virginia 


in history since 


in the of or the modern 
South, where its people are alert and progressive. 

The student of American history finds more interesting mate- 
rial here in Fredericksburg than in probably any other city in 
our Country. 

To examine authentic documents preserved in our public 
buildings and to walk about in the original homes of the men 
and women who made our history, is to give one a better under- 
standing of the past and the present and to renew our faith in 
the future of our great Country. 


City of Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 

VS 


Mary Washington Monument Association of Fredericksburg, Virginia > 


_ James Monroe Memorial Foundation vi 


James Monroe Apothecary 
Law Office Shop 


| 2») 
Bes 
| 
| 
af 
sen Ugh Mercer s Apotnecary 
ple 
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Fredericksburg’s Historical Highlights 


Located on U. S. Highway, halfway between the Nation’s Capital and the capital of the 
State of Virginia, this quaint and charming city is rich in the heritage which made America 
great. Fredericksburg sent seven Generals and John Paul Jones to the Revolutionary War 
and has 70 points of historical interest, 23 of which are connected with the Washington family. 

Among these are the boyhood home of Washington, located just across the Rappahannock 
River from Fredericksburg. It was here that Washington cut down the cherry tree, and it 
was across the Rappahannock River that he threw the celebrated silver dollar (Spanish) ; 
the Mary Washington House, charming white frame cottage where the mother of Washington 
lived from 1772 until her death in 1789. Guests may stroll in the garden here among boxwood 
planted by Mrs. Washington, and it was here that she entertained the Marquis de Lafayette 
in 1784. 

The only monument ever erected in this country by women to a woman is that which 
marks the grave of Mary Washington. The Mary Washington Monument Association of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, was organized in 1889 as a memorial to Mary Ball Washington, 
mother of George Washington. 

Here, too, is Kenmore, Colonial mansion built in 1752 by the Revolutionary patriot, Col. 
Fielding Lewis, for his bride, Betty, only sister of George Washington, the land of which was 
surveyed by young Washington. Kenmore is exquisite in every detail and its handsome 
interiors were designed by Washington himself. 

Also located in Fredericksburg is the law office of James Monroe, built in 1758. The building 
houses a large collection of Monroe’s personal possessions, including his Revolutionary gun, 
court sword, letters and relics, as well as the desk upon which the Monroe Doctrine was 
written in 1823. 

Visitors to this historic spot may visit the Rising Sun Tavern, built by Charles Washington, 
George Washington’s brother. The host here was Gen. George Weedon, a member of George 
Washington’s staff. Great men gathered here and made history; Gen. Hugh Mercer's 
Apothecary Shop where, in addition to the quaint old drug room, is located the sitting room 
used by Washington on his visits to Fredericksburg. Gen. Hugh Mercer, a Scotchman, was 
persuaded by George Washington to leave Pennsylvania and make his home in Fredericksburg. 
He was killed in the Battle of Princeton; the Court House in which is recorded the will of 
Mary Washington; and the Masonic Lodge where Washington became a Mason in 1752. 

The Battlefields of the greatest battles of the War Between the States—Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville and the Wilderness have been preserved here. Tours are conducted through 
the National Battlefield Park, located just south of the city. 

Here, too, is Brompton, white-columned mansion which was Gen. Robert E. Lee’s head- 
quarters during the Battle of Fredericksburg. Today it is the home of Dr. Morgan L. Combs, 
president of the Mary Washington College, women’s division of the University of Virginia. 
Nearby is the college itself, where more than 1,500 students from every part of America 
receive their education among inspiring surroundings. 

Other historic spots of interest are: the old slave block, the Confederate and National 
cemeteries; the monument to Gen. Hugh Mercer; a marker dedicated to the fact that George 
Rogers Clarke lived in this vicinity, and it was from here that he left for Vincennes; the 
home site of Matthew Fontaine Maury, ‘‘Path-Finder of the Seas’’; and the only home in 
America that John Paul Jones ever owned, from which he went to the Revolution. 


Compliments of 


Fredericksburg Chamber of Washington-Lewis Chapter Daughters 


Commerce of the American Revolution 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Lions Club 
United Daughters of the Confederacy Exchange Club 
Woman’s Club Kiwanis Club 
Junior Woman’s Club Ann Page Garden Club 
Meridian Club Rappahannock Valley Garden Club 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Fredericks- Rotary Club 
burg Fire Department Sigma Phi Sorority 
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MONUMENT TO MOTHER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Our Home Town! 


EVERYBODY has a soft spot in his heart for the 


town in which he grew up. That's the way itis = ~~ 
with Sylvania and Fredericksburg. Our organiza- =| 


tion was born here—and here we grew up. Now at 
the age of 22, we can state with mature assurance, 
“Here is the best spot in all the world for working 
—and living!” 


SYLVANIA® DIVISION AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


— 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products sinc 


FARMERS & MERCHANTS STATE 
BANK 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The famous 


- Member of Federal Reserve System Prin 


Hotel, 


ne of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Traditionally Southern institution located 


— in the center of America’s most historic 


National Bank of Fredericksburg, city. One block from theaters, principal 


Virginia | shops and shrines, yet in a quiet and select 


Security and Service since 1865 locality. Excellent food. Private garages. 


Fireproof. 
ea” Lee C. Shumaker, Manager 
The old of yesteryear The new of today 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


1112 Charles St., 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


When visiting historic Fred- = 


ericksburg, Va., be a guest 


at the colonial Maury Hotel, 
named for Matthew Fontaine Quiet Rooms - Central Location - Refined Atmosphere 
Maury, “Pathfinder of the Corner Caroline 


Seas.” A gracious, colonial & Hanover Sts. KENMORE TAVERN 


h ils in thi Route 1 Historic Fredericksburg, Virginia 
atmosphere prevails in this Telephone 515 Each room with private bath ee 
hotel, which housed aristo- A beautiful old colonial house now a most 
crats. Centrally located. e modern tavern : 


The Kenmore Coffee Shop specializes 
in home fried chicken and Virginia 
ern conveniences. ham, home made rolls and desserts 


Reasonable rates. All mod- 


“The Stratford Hotel 


Fireproof Fredericksburg’s Finest 


Va. 


L 
Shoes 


ae Greetings from Fredericksburg, Va. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MOTOR COURT 


of America’s Fine Courts” 


Located on U. S. No. 1 By-Pass at Seacobeck on west 
side of Fredericksburg in city limits adjacent to res- 
_ taurant, two blocks from Mary Washington College. 
32 rooms with tile baths, fireproof. 


nen floors, radio and fans in each room. Hot water heat. 
Popular prices 


Telephone 2687 and 9158 
By-Pass Alt. Rt. 1 and Seacobeck 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


_ Manager, C. H. Stroupe 
wt Owner, J. Lee Price 


Compliments of 


MARTIN SHERWIN 
MOTOR COURT 
Route U. S. No. 1 


Stafford, Virginia 


MARTIN’S MANOR 


sana Miles South of Fredericksburg 
on U. S. No. 1 


Private Bath in Every Room 


2% miles south of Fredericksburg 
_ Off the Truck Route—On U. S. No. 1 
Modern Quiet 


Tel. 9146-M F. E. Chandler, Owner 
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i Simmons hotel | 
. furniture, Beautyrest mattresses, parquet and carpeted | 


MAGAZINE 


BROWN’S COURT, No. 1 


on U. S. 1, two miles north of Fredericksburg 


BROWN’S COURT, No. 2. 


intersection 301-17 at Port Royal, Va. 


REDERICKSBURG MOTOR COURT 


Saunders, Owner 


“One of America’s Finest Courts” 
Easily Accessible to Many Historic Virginia Shrines 


Telephone Fredericksburg 2280-W-11 
Stafford County, Va. 


U. S. Route No. 1 ¥ 
Seven Miles North of Fredericksburg | 


SPRING LAKE MOTOR COURT 
Stafford County, Midway, Va. 
U. S. Highway No. 1 
Member, Quality Courts United (AAA) 
Virginia Tourists Courts Association 
Recommended by Duncan Hines 


ELKLO MOTOR LODGE 
Four Miles North of Fredericksburg on U. S. No. 1 
Modern Cottages—Tile Baths 
Reasonable 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 
A.A.A. 


rates 


| 
and 
4 
| 
a 
ai 
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E 
Bx 
| 
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| 
| Pre GREEN SHUTTER TOURIST CAMP 
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International Motor Trucks FARMERS CREAMERY COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 
Packard Automobiles 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 
A. W. MITCHELL & CO., INC. (Corner Wolfe and Jackson Sts.) 


— Va. Culpeper, Va. 


= 


THORNSBURG TIMBER CORPORATION 


Thornsburg, Virginia 
Buyers of All Types of Timber 


Telephone: Fredericksburg 2691 


George T. Waite 


i 
McCormick Deering Farm Equipment 
ur 
Telephone: Fredericksburg 716 
2. Fredericksburg, Va 
_— 
JRT 


YOUNG MOTORS, INC. 


707 William St., Fredericksburg, Va. 
Around the corner from Kenmore 


Telephone 2350 


CHRYSLER — PLYMOUTH 


SALES — EXCELLENT SERVICE 


ROGER CLARKE INSURANCE 


Law Building, Princess Anne ~~ 


Telephone 1500 


BURKE PONTIAC 


Sales and service 


510 Lafayette Street Fredericksburg, Va. 
One of Fredericksburg's Oldest Automobile Dealers 
Telephone 1600 


Compliments of Carl D. Silver 
_ Princess Anne Street Fredericksburg, Va. 
Largest Used Car Lot in the World 


Always More than 300 Cars 


FREDERICKSBURG SERVICE CENTER 
American Amoco Gas Cor. Geo. and Charles St. 
Tires and Tubes - Auto Accessories - Batteries 
wanes GARAGE, Charles Harris, Prop. 


308 Princess Anne St. , Telephone 799 
Fredericksburg. Va. 


ELLIOTT = BROOKS, Real Estate 
w Buildin Fredericksburg, Va. 
Colonial Estates - City "eesoerta - Dairy oni Poultry Farms 


SOUTHERN RESTAURANT 

Open 6 A.M. to 12 Midnight Daily 

Choice Western Steaks and Seafood 

Our Specialty 

“If you have tried the Rest, then Try the Best’ 
101 3 Princess Anne St. iepagmene 1319 

Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Greetings from Fredericksburg, Va. 
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BECK CHEVROLET 
CORPORATION 


614-20 Princess Anne Street 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


CHEVROLET OLDSMOBILE CADILLAC 


Order from the 
KENMORE GIFT SHOP 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


Romantic story of “Kenmore and the 
Lewises”, by Jane Taylor Duke. Introduction 
by Sen. Harry F. Byrd. Price $4.50. 

Kenmore A.D. souvenir spoons. English 
| copy of original Lewis spoon with crest. 
Price $2.00. 

Blue Staffordshire Kenmore plates. Price 
$2.50. 

Other Kenmore plates with matching A.D. 
cups, reasonably priced. 

Colored slides 2 x 2 of Kenmore and Fred- 
ericksburg. Price 45¢. 

16 mm. colored movie of Kenmore and 
Fredericksburg sent upon request. Postage 
only charge. 


(All prices are plus postage) 


Com: 
JANNEY- MARSHALL. WHOLESALE. INC. 
Freder' 
PAY MOTOR COURT 
On Route | Right in Fredericksburg, Va. 


Greetings from 


THE FREE-LANCE-STAR 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


} 
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Gingerbread Mix 


is made from Washington’s mother’s private 


recipe by special permission of the 


FREDERICKSBURG the D. A 


son THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
he 110 Washington Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 


INE 
the 
ed- 
and 


ton. 


D. C. 


Kenmore Association. 


Completely modern. 


903 Caroline Street 


Greetings from 


VIRGINIA’S FIVE DISTRICT 


N.S.DAR 


Northside District 
Central District 

Tidewater District 
Southside District 
Southwest District 


HISTORIC PERIODS OF FREDERICKSBURG, 


VA. 1608—1900 


“The place of my growing infancy’—George Washing- 
By Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming, Founder of the 


Foreword by Mrs. H. H. Smith. 


Republished & Illustrated. Price $1, including postage. 


OAK GROVE COURT 

Steam Heat. 
Telephone 9187 R Fredericksburg 

P. O. Address RFD #1, Falmouth, Va. 


Private Baths. 


(On U. S. No. 1, 4 Mi. No. of Fredericksburg) 


TAYLOR NASH CO. 
“NASH” 


Prince Edward St. and Lafayette Blvd. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Telephone 2821 


Compliments of “‘ULMAN’S”’ 
Lifetime Jeweiry 
Fredericksburg, 


Taylor. 


Virginia 


724 Caroline Street 


TRUSSELL’S JEWELRY STORE 
Skilled work 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


208 William Street 


of LAND’S JEWEL BOX 
Jewelers & Silversmiths 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


416 William 


HOPKINS HOME BAKERY 
ttomp-styse baking. Baked fresh daily. 


Telephone 1250 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


ROTC Pi atory Se 
Shenandoah Valley, \ Woodstock, Virginia 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 


Compliments of 


Harry F. Byrd 


United States Senator—Virginia 
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WHITEHALL FARMS 
Bluemont, Virginia 

Frank W. McComb, 
Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


mi 


RED FOX TAVERN 
Middleburg, Virginia 
Minnie Quinn Gassaway, Mgr. 
Good Food Delightful Rooms 
Established 1728 


MOSELLE, Modiste 
Philomont, Virginia 

Hats designed especially for you 
Phone Purcellville 5834 


THE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Loudoun County 


Waterford, Virginia 
Established 1849 


TIPPETT HILL ORCHARDS 
Round Hill, Virginia 
Fruits of all kind 
MOUNTAIN VIEW CREAMERY 
Purcellville, Virginia 
Edward A. Cockey, Jr., Owner & Mor. 


VIRGINIA MIGRATIONS 
Hanover Co.—Vols. | & Il. Wills, Deeds, Court Records 
Mimeographed—$5.00 Each 


EUGENIA GLAZEBROOK 
3005 Patterson Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ANN WALLER REDDY 


1005 E. Marshall St. 
Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA REVOLUTIONARY RESEARCH 
access to Master Index 


EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA CHAPTER 
ONANCOCK, VIRGINIA 


In Memory of Lula Belle Hemphill Quinby 
Organizing Regent—1907 


VISIT 
HISTORIC MANASSAS 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
Contributed by 
Elizabeth Mcintosh Hammill Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R. 


DA 
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All through its history Loudoun has been one of the leading Counties of Virginia. 
In the Revolutionary War it furnished a larger number of soldiers to the patriot armies than 
any other County of the State. Some of Morgan’s Riflemen were recruited in the Ketoctin 
Church section of the County. 

Loudoun ranks first in the State in dairying and fifth in the value of its agricultural 
products. Many fine horses are bred here and fox hunting is one of its most popular sports. 
Its rolling fertile and well-watered lands combined with its proximity to the Nation’s Capital 


ass of its citizenry make it one of the most attractive parts of our country. 


SPONSORED BY THE KETOCTIN CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


7 


Armfield, Harrison & Thomas e 


The Leesburg Inn 


Nancy’s Shop Beatty’s Garage 


Laurel Brigade Inn Loudoun Laundry & Cleaners 


Whitmore & Arnold 


J. S. Whitmore, Hardware Blue Ridge Herald 


A. N. Adams & Son, Insurance 


Purcell & Littlejohn Pharma 


cy Loudoun Golf & Country Club 


Ketoctin Farms, A. N. Smith, Mgr. 


Moore, Clemens & Co., Insurance 


Hirst Lumber Co. Moorcones Theater & Restaurant 


Hill High Orchard, Round Hill 


Hill Top Gardens, Lincoln 


Hamilton Milling Co., Hamilton 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Hamilton 
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Compliments of 


THE MIMSLYN HOTEL 


BIRTHPLACE OF J. P. BELL CO. 


rs. A. Barclay Taliaferro 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. U. S. Route 15, South 
rei Orange, Va. 


BROWN’'S GIFTS 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Admission 50¢ 


THE INGLESIDE HOTEL 


© 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE Greetings from — me 
SWIMMING—TENNIS 
WONDERFUL FOOD BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


For your vacation come to this modern, Georgian style 
hotel in the Shenandoah Valley. Near the Caverns, 
Skyline Drive and Natural Bridge. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
3 Miles North of Staunton on Route 11 
C. F. MC MULLEN, Manager 


CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO. 


NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


Make Your Visit To Virginia | PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
_ Complete By Seeing CHARLOTTESVILLE eet 


of oluray 


Near Skyline Drive 
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D.A.R. Approved School 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Write For Free 24 Page Color Book R 


7AZINE 


tationers 
Va. 
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Compliments of | 
VALLEY VIEW GREENHOUSES | Honoring Virginia’s State Vice Regent 


418 E. Main Street, Charlottesville, Va. 
MRS. C. BERNARD BAILEY 


Compliments of 


C. H. WILLIAMS CO. 
Charlottesville’s Leading Department Store 
Charlottesville, Va. 


VISIT JEFFERSON’S COUNTRY 
For Descriptive Folder 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Member of Albemarle Chapter 


THE MONTICELLO HOTEL 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


a T. W. Etheridge, Manager 


+ 


Charlottesville, Virginias 


Newest and Finest 


Near Monticello, Ashlawn, Michie Tavern 
and University of Virginia 


Telephone 2-7101 


Reasonable Rates 
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ne 4-2521 

THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


THOMAS JENKINS 
524 Church St. Lynchburg, Va. 


VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
200 Modern Rooms 


DINING ROOM 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 


Realtors 


We specialize in Large Farms and Country Estates 


207 Ninth Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


SCOTT, HORNER & MASON, Inc. 


Investments 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Norfolk, Va. 


Danville, Va. 


SMARTER SHOES FOR NATURAL WALKING i, 
Nationally Advertised 

Sale at Leading Stores Everywhere 
NATURAL BRIDGE SHOEMAKERS 
Division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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OF THE AMERIC AN REVOLUTION 


VINSTON- SALEM, 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 48 


Patterson Dru Compa 
ae , DANVILLE, MARTINSVILLE, FARMVILLE, ALTAVISTA, = 
The Best in Drug Service All Over Virginia’ 
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THE WILLIAM BYRD CHAPTER 
N. S. D. A. R., Richmond, Va. 


Since 1930, custodian of the Madison burying ground at 
James Madison, often called ‘Father cf the CONSTITU- 
TION.” Appropriate exercises are held each year on 
CONSTITUTION DAY by the Chapter at this shrine to 
honor the famous patriot and his illustrious wife, ‘Dolly.’ 


The Chapter Invites You To 
Visit This Hallowed Spot 


COMPLIMENTS OF A PAST REGENT 


CAFETERIA 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“‘Montpelier,’’ Orange County, Virginia, home of President | 


ax 
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Commonwealth Chapter 
Honors Its Most Distinguished Member 


MRS. HAMPTON FLEMING 


Former State Vice Regent, Chapter 
Regent and Treasurer 
Present National and State 


Parliamentarian 


BROOK RUN LODGE 
MOTOR COURT j 


RECOMMENDED BY 


PRIVATE BATHS + STEAM HEAT * FIREPROOF 


On U.S. Highway 
No. 1 and No. 301 


At North City Limits GD 


5221 BROOK RD. DIAL 6 2883 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


e South ii 


In every area one great store s 
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RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 


from any one of these Modern, 
A 
{ 
eee 
Tie 
ye Modern i 


Thrift 
Meets 


featuring 
* DRESSES - SUITS 
MILLINERY 
SHOES 
ACCESSORIES 
REMODELING 
BEAUTY SALON 


L’PELL’S 


Grace at Second 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Fashion” 


“Richmond's Leading Jewelers” 


As In Virginia 
Revolutionary 


DIAMONDS - WATCHES 


& JEWELRY - CRYSTAL 


and i 
SILVERWARE 


of Unercelled Beauty 
Craftsmanship 


Recapture in your home the elegance and grace of Colonial 
: _living with your choice of Biggs Authentic Antique Reproductions 


BIGGS ANTIQUE COMPANY, INC. 
@ MASTER CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1890 


518 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


105 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


792 Peachtree St., 
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Where 
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radition Jn irginia roug e Uears... 
ag, FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE OLD FURNITURE 
i 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


ZINE 


RICHMOND'S LARGEST AN 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 


- The Most Famous Names i in 
The Finest Furniture 


And Appliances 


OPEN MONDAY thru FRIDAY: 8:30 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
SATURDAYS: 8:30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


Large, Free Parking Lot Leads Directly Into pec 
Rear Of Our Store 
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Out of the High-Rent District—Where Prices Are L ae 
re Prices Are Lower Set 
¥ 
— 


SAVINGS AND LOAN | 
ASSOCIATION 


S b the T } 
uperb cuisine and the Traditional Charm |_ OF RICHMOND 


of Old Richmond, Virginia 
Write direct for reservations iiss 


and information 616 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Virginia 


<3 _ A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 


No visit to Virginia is complete without a visit 
to Miller & Rhoads... 7 great floors of 
shopping adventures . . . many, many serv- 
ices planned to make your shopping a pleasure. 
Have luncheon in our lovely Tea Room where 
daily you'll see the newest fashions modeled, 
listen to the delightful music of our organ and 
piano. Meet your friends on our Customers’ 
Service Balcony, or leave notes for them in 
the Engagement Book placed there just for that 
purpose. You're always a welcome visitor in 
“The Shopping Center.” 
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of extracts 
SAUER’S pure vanilla 


32 other fine flavors 
known for their 


Purity 
® Strength 
AUER COMPANY 


yMoNva. 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


own 
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Greetings to the D. A. R. 
RICHMOND CHAPTER 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Greetings and Best Wishes 
VIRGINIA SOCIETY 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Tribute to 
NATHANIEL BACON CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
Richmond, Virginia 
COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND 


G logical R ch in Virginia 
MRS. CLARE DODD 
507 Matoaka Avenue 


Richmond, Va. 


m GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH in VIRGINIA RECORDS 


MRS. WILLIAM H. KNOWLES 
4313 North Ashlawn Drive, Richmond 21, Virginia 


Compliments of 
HOWARD JOHNSON’S RESTAURANT 


110 N. Sth St. & U. S$. No. 1 and Brook Road 
Richmond, Virginia 


: Oriental Rug Center 
All Sizes All Kinds 


YONAN PERSIAN RUG CO. 
214 E. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 


J. HARVIE CREECY 
Virginia Genealogical Records—$50.00 minimum 


in Especially Colonial Norfolk and Princess 
Counties—Also Keeling Family 


~ : 4100 Grove Avenue, Richmond 21, Va. 


Anne 


SCHMIDT & WILSON, INC. - Realtors 
Sales * loans * Rents * Insurance 
401 E. Franklin St. Richmond, Virginia 


Compliments of 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


CONTRACTORS RICHMOND, VA. 


Compliments of 
ADDISON CLEANING CO., 
5-7 So. Stafford Ave. 
Dial 5-1765 Richmond, Va. 


NC., 


In Virginia . . . Exclusively At Wards 


ELNA, World’s finest 
SEWING MACHINE 


WARDS COMPANY, INC. 
1806 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Wright 5 TOWN HOUSE 


(Formerly White's) 


Ice Cream Candies + Pastries 
; Private Club Room for Parties (Seating 75 Persons) 
513 GRACE ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


“A restaurant of distinction — fo people of 
discriminating taste 
SEA The CHOPS STEAKS 


Cosinopolitan 


Restaurant @ 817 E. Broad 
E RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A Precious Souvenir of the Old South 


_ Printed on good quality paper, 9” x 12”, it features a 

_ genuine Confederate or Virginia bank note surrounded by 

becutiful drawings of high spots in Confederate history 

drawings of President Jefferson Davis and 
en ee. 


Each $1.15, 3 For $3.00, Cash With Order 
Mrs. E. Y. Dunnavant, 8000 Forb Rd., Richmond, Va. 


Compliments of 


SPOTLESS STORES, INC. 


9 in Richmond 
1 in Petersburg, Fredericksburg and 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


SEAPORT IN VIRGINIA. 


By GAY MONTAGUE MOORE 


“Roam in fancy the Streets and Homes 


of George Washington’s Alexandria” 


Here is beauty, history, romance, cage portrayed by a charming 
and capable author. A de luxe gift book. American Historical Review says 
“Exquisitely designed . beautifully printed . based upon extensive 
research ... a substantial contribution to social history of colonial days 
.. . & most exceptional and thoroughly enjoyable volume . . . drawings by 
Worth Bailey and photographs by Walter Wilcox match superb typography.” 


See dealer or order direct of undersigned. Price $10. 
Garrett & Massie, Inc., Box 1837-D, Richmond, Virginia 
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Painfully, slowly, a message is tapped on a dungeon wall. It’s a 
familiar message—one heard a thousand times over in a dozen 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

LISTEN ... it’s a message of lost hope, of lost rights and freedoms! 


LISTEN . - for this | message is a warning for those of us who still 


W. in America are giving ‘up some of our and 
freedoms—temporarily. As the price of rearming, we’re giving 
government vast powers over our plans, our businesses, our 
very lives. 

The danger is that these powers may become permanent. 
There are people—in and out of government—who say they | 
should—even though that means a socialistic U.S.A. 

Unless all of us remember the difference between temporary 
emergency powers and permanent socialism, it may some — 
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MAGAZINE 


VIRGINIA 
AND SMITHFIELD 


QUALITY APPAREL 


for 


MEN, WOMEN 


Shipped Anywhere 
in the World 
by Carl Padow 


CENTRAL MARKET Dak 


GRACE AT SIXTH 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


108 EAST GRACE PHONE 2.6515 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Interior | Decorators For The Finest Yomes 
Virginia Since 1890 


COORDINATED PLANNING FOR YOUR HOME FURNISHINGS, 
CARPETS, DRAPERIES, SLIP COVERS AND ACCESSORIES 


Consult Our Of Experienced Decorators 
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Gwalineys 


ENUINE 


SMITHFIELD HAM 


Famous since 1870 
Often Called The World's Finest Ham 


P. D. GWALTNEY, JR. & CO., INC. 
SMITHFIELD, VA. 


SMITHFIELD PACKING CO., INC. 
SMITHFIELD, VIRGINIA 


“at 
GENUINE SMITHFIELD HAMS 


| 
MEATS? 


Compliments of 


Virginia Society 
SONS OF THE 


“BETTER YET” 


Candies—Peanut Butter & Salted Peanuts 


Old Dominion Peanut Corporation 
Norfolk, Virginia 


SKYES INN 
Rooms, with or without bath 


Genuine Smithfield Ham 
and tender chicken dinners a specialty 


MRS. D. W. SYKES, Manager, Phone 75 


Continuous Quality 
Continuous Price 


GOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 


NORFOLK COCA-COLA BOTTLING WORKS, INC. 


THE NORFOLK CHAPTER 


REVOLUTION 


RUEGER 


NINTH & BANK STREETS 


- 


Smithfield, Virginia 


COLONIAL 
HOTEL COURT 


North City Limits on U. S. Highway No. 1 
2 Blocks from U. S. No. 301 


Restaurants Convenient 


5207 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND, VA. 
Phone 5-9951 


J 


GREAT BRIDGE CHAPTER 


Tribute to 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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- The HENRY WALKE COMPANY 


Serving Industry Since 1884 


INDUSTRIAL = = MACHINE TOOLS 
INERY EQUIPMENT 


NORFOLK VA. ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Bon 1041 P. O. (Decatur) 
1310 So. Tryon Sfreet 1587 Poplar Lane Way 
Phone 51641 ee Phone 4-5391 Phone Crescent 4565 eee 
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TO DRAW TO COLOR 


This series of color books is designed to give children a true but fascinating picture 
of life as it was lived in the early days of our nation. The people are ones that the child 
will come to know and to love. The text is by Helen Jones Campbell, author of “The Case 
for Mrs. Surratt’” and “The Diary of A Williamsburg Hostess.” The spirited but accurate 
drawings are by Mem Lemay, who is known for her water colors of Yorktown and Williams- 
burg buildings and her child photography. Her work has been shown in the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Available Now: A Little Girl of Williamsburg and Chano (The Indian boy who saved 
von massacre in March 1622). 


Price 50 Cents Postpaid in USA eee | 


3 Williamsburg Chapter, Box 306, Williamsburg, Va. 


PENINSULA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


oe Member of Federal Reserve System and F. D. I. C. 


Serving Williamsburg and Peninsula wie. 


James Towne Shop d., Willi 

W tite for free 

Authentic Williamsburg 

Dried Flower 

Expertly selected for your own color schem' Minimum box $3.50, 
8 priced according quantity "material desired. 

SCHMIDT FLORIST 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
18th Century Edition Extraordinary 
THE VIRGINIA GAZETTE 
Williamsburg Virginia 
Containing excerpts from the 200 year old files of 


this historic newspaper . . . termed a “collector's 
item” .. . 72 pages. 


APPROVED BY VIRGINIA D. ALR, 
Te 
~ 
Williamsburg Virginia 
College Corner—Duke of Gloucester Street 
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2 Williamsburg, Virginia 


“THEY GAVE 


A beautiful volume telling 


the story of the Revolutionary 


years in America through a 
series of exciting pictures 


accompanied by a superb text. 


The illustrations are portraits 
and sculptures of the men and 
events that produced American 


Independence. 


You will be pleased to have this readable book in your library. 
PAPER BINDING $1.50 STIFF BINDING $2.50 


Colonial Williamsburg 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


(please print) 
Make check payable to Colonial Williamsburg. 


ERNEST LO NANO 


Decorator's Counsel 


SHOP IN THE ; i Antiques — Reproductions 
ATMOSPHERE OF * ie 462 Francis St., Williamsburg, Virginia 

Williamsburg Drug Co., Inc. 


“Save with Safety at your Rexall Drug Store” 


CAS F Y : S | N C . Williamsburg, Virginia 


“A Modern Department Store” 


The Capitol Restaurant 


“Best Place to Eat in 
the Colonial City” 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Pocahontas Motor Lodge 
In City Limits 
Recommended by 
Duncan Hines - A.A.A. - Superior Courts United 


8 Blocks from Colonial Capitol 
900 Capitol Landing Rd. Williamsburg, Va. 


J. R. Ruffin 
: Please send Me eeu Copies of “They Gave Us Freedom” at ($1.50) ($2.50). | am enclosing my = peas) 
(check) (money order) in the GMOUNE OF 


Compliments of 
COLLEGE PHARMACY 
Druggists 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
W. T. HENLEY, Owner 
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WILLIAMSBURG POTTERY 
Handmade Reproductions 
Lightfoot, Virginia 
Send For Wholesale Catalogue 


WILLIAMSBURG SHOP, INC. 

Clothing and Shoes for the Entire Family 

Duke of Gloucester Street 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


WANTED: Confederate Money i By Quantities 
HOMEPLACE ANTIQUE S 
460 Francis St. Williamsburg, Virginia 


Greetings from 
GREEN CHAPTER 
: N.S. D. A. R. 

South Boston, Virginia 


FAULKNER & LAWSON DRUG CO. 
“Where friends meet and visit when in town” 
South Boston, Virginia 


SOUTH BOSTON BAKERY 
“Cakes for all occasions’ 
South Boston, Va. 


BANES SUPER MARKET 
South Boston, Virginia 


4. C. HOWLETT PIANO Co. 
“Your Music Store’ 
South Boston, Va. 


BOSTON DURHAM ICE CREAM CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


BOSTON BANK & TRUST CO. 
South Boston, Virginia 


HOTEL WARWICK 
Newport News, Virginia 
250 Rooms 


overlooking the Port of Hampton 
Roads, and only 27 miles 
from Williamsburg. 


Complimenting our 


re State Regent, D.A.R. 

_ National C.A.R. Presidents 
National and State C.A.R. Promoters 
and 
Senior Society Presidents 

VIRGINIA SOCIETY 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mrs. E. Stewart James, State President 


MAGAZINE 


NICK’S 
Famous THE SEA SHORE PAVILION Facing 
Sea Food Historic 
House Yorktown, Va. York River 


Interesting to Note 


Two ads in The American Monthly in 1894 advertised the 
Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va.; and the Virginia 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va., Mrs. J. BE. B. Stuart, wife of 
General Stuart, Proprietor. 


BENDER’S VENETIAN BLINDS 


Free Estimates 
on Custom-made Venetian Blinds 


422 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
Phone 7-2994 


Compliments Of 
RICHMOND 
CAMERA SHOP 
217 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


HARGRAVE MILITARY ACADEMY 


“Making Men—Not Money” 
A preparatory school for boys. Accredited. Ideal location. igh 
academic standards maintained by experienced masters. Whole- 
some. Christian influence. ‘‘The Best at a Reasonable Cost. ° 
A school which fully incorporates the ideals of the D. A. R. 
Separate Junior School. For information address 
Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres. 

Hargrave Military Academy 

Chatham, Virginia 


ENNIS TAG & SALESBOOK co. 
AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


Eastern Division 
CHATHAM, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of Paper Products For The Trade 


DRIVERS LOG BOOKS 
BILLS OF LADING 
RECEIPT BOOKS 

PAY CASHIER PADS 
Adding Machine Rolls 
Typewriter Carbons 


TAGS 

GUEST C 

MANIFOLD Sooxs 
PURCHASE ORDER BOOKS 
STOCK GROCERY BOOKS 
FILE FOLDERS PENCIL CARBONS 
STEN Carbonized Book Paper 
TEGAL RULED PADS CARBONIZED NEWS 
SCRATCH PADS INKED RIBBONS 


Hall 


A School tas Girls i in Southern aril 


For catalogue, address WILLIAM W. YARDLEY, Rector 
CHATHAM HALL, CHATHAM, VIRGINIA 
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loric 
Wi? 
she Land of the Life Worth Living 
“as 
STEWART JAMES 
Realtor 
3-3470 
Ja. 


Compliments of 


JOHN TABB DUVAL 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Compliments of 


High MORGAN’S DRUG STORE 
The Rexall Store 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Mileage 


Scenic 
| 

HISTORIC 

TIDEWATER 


VIRGINIA 


HOTEL CALVIN 
“Gloucester's Best for Eats and Rest’ 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Gloucester Acres 
GUEST HOUSE 


Gloucester, Virginia 


, UNITED LOGGING & PILING CORP. 
; West Point, Virginia 


Tidewater, Virginia 
ele Waterfront Farms & Estates, 
Summer cottages, etc. 


Katharine G. Cooke 


Compliments of 
BELL MOTORS, INC. 
Chevrolet 
Sales Service 
Gloucester, Virginia 


Mathews, Va. Phone 5-2771 


ctor Tree & Stump Removal 


EVANS LAND CLEARING CORPORATION 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Grading 
Patented Equipment & Methods 
Estimates Upon Request 


Compliments of 


Gloucester Equipment Co., Inc. ee 
Gloucester, Virginia 


Brush Cutting» 


INE 
F TH 
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Manufacturers 


ij 


From Coast To Coast 


MOUNT ‘AIRY KNITTING COMPANY 


MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 
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PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA—“HISTORICALLY GREAT” 


On Appomattox River, Rt. 1, 301 and 460; familiarly known as capital of Southside 
Virginia; rich in history of State and Nation; possesses many places of interest—Fort Henry, 
1646; Peter Jones Trading Station, 1675; Old Blandford Church, 1735; the Courthouse, 1835; 
the Crater, National Military Park, Centre Hill Mansion Museum and others. 

“Industrially Sound”—Petersburg carries on a widespread domestic and foreign trade 


in tobacco products, all types of luggage, optical lenses, work clothing, pens, pencils, 
trunk hardware, etc. 


HOME OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST LUGGAGE BUILDERS 


sell the grect market of Petersburg, Colonial Heights, Hopewell and 
Southside Virginia 


YOU NEED 


The oldest newspaper in one of Virginia's older cities, and the 
only 7-days-a-week paper published in Southside Virginia. 


15,600 net paid circulation Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Compliments of 


TITMUS OPTICAL COMPANY, INC. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


BUY CHAMPION PENS 
Southern Pen Company, Petersburg, Va. 


A. G. Smith & Sons, Florist, Petersburg 


Scotch Plaid Guest House, Rt. 301 
812 S. Sycamore Street 


Submitted by Frances Bland 
eel s Bland Randolph Chapter, Petersb a 
3 
q 
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CHARLES B. KEESEE EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. gate >: 


; This fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, Martinsville, Virginia, will 
‘ae aid substantially a large number of boys and girls of any denomination from Virginia and 
North Carolina who would like to be educated in schools or 


This fund came from the estate of our own Olivia Simmons Keesee, State 
‘howe and Corresponding Secretary General. 


For further information address, Charles B. Keesee Educational Fund, Inc., P. O. Box 


Compliments of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HOTEL 


LESTER LUMBER COMPANY 
“Everything for the Builder’ 


-FAGG'S DRUG STORE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 

Savings—Checking—Loans 


BLANCHE’S SHOPPE 
Women’s Apparel 


BUICK SALES COMPANY 
J. Edwin Richardson, 


THOMAS M. FORD 
Real Estate 


C. W. HOLT COMPANY 
“The House of Quality” 


MORRIS FURNITURE CORPORATION 
RIMMER’S Jewelers 
102 East Main Street 


C. P. KEARFOTT & SCN 
Rexall Drugs 


GLOBMAN’S Department Store 
Galax, Va.—Leaksville, N. C. 


HODGES-—STONE, INC. 
Established 1891 


PATRICK HENRY CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 

as rants go to ose annin o enter the ist minisiry or to engage in specitic Be ws: 
g g 
2 religious work for the Baptist denomination. To others cash loans at low rates of interest 

226, Martinsville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MIRROR CO., 


Manufacturers of 
FRENCH MIRROR PLATES 


a 


W. M. BASSETT FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers 
Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture 
Martinsville 


Virginia 


Compliments of 


J. C. HOOKER 


Martinsville Virginia 


AMERICAN FURNITURE CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of 

Bedroom and Dining Room Suites 
Beautiful Modern Designs on 
Virginia 


awerd 


Compliments of 


Gravely Novelty Furniture Co., Inc. 


Martinsville and Ridgeway, Virginia 


LEE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
“Through Service We Grow” 


Martinsville, Virginia 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Serving Since 1893 


Martinsville, Virginia 


PIEDMONT TRUST BANK 


“A Friendly Bank in a aero. 
Growing Community” 


GREETINGS FROM MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINA 
INC. 
fic Martinsville Virginia 
MARTINSVILLE NOVELTY CORPORATION 
: 
Bay? 
| 
Martinsville 
a 
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For Fabrics and Bright Leaf 


Danville combines the friendliness of the Old South with the progressiveness of today’s 
Southern industrial expansion. Located on the Dan River in Southside Virginia, heart of 
the Piedmont Section, Danville is within overnight distance of New York and Atlanta. 

Established in 1793, incorporated in 1830 and an incorporated city in 1890, Danville 
is one of the world’s leading tobacco markets and Virginia’s largest bright leaf market. 
It is the home of Dan River Mills, Inc., makers of Dan River Sheets, Starspun, Rivercool, 
Wrinkleshed, and a leader in the research of development of cotton materials. This home- 
town industry has grown to be the world’s largest single-unit mill since its organization 
in 1882. 

Danville became the “Last Capital of the Confederacy” and the Capital of the State 
of Virginia within the space of a few days. The day, April 10, 1865, when President Davis 
fled from Danville, His Excellency, William Smith, Governor of Virginia, arrived from 
Lynchburg to establish temporary headquarters. 

With two excellent accredited colleges for women, Averett College and Stratford, 
and V.P.I. Extension and Danville Technical Institute for both men and women, Danville 
is a center of cultural interest and growth. 


Sponsored by Dorothea Henry Chapter, D.A.R.; The Chamber of Commerce; | 


The Retail Merchants Association; and the Following Firms: 


Geo. W. Aron Co., Inc.—”Ask The Man Who Owns One” 

Aunt Betty Baker's, Inc.—’Don‘t Say Bread—Say Holsom” 

Auto Specialty Company—"The Parts Boys” 

Averett College—Unsurpassed in Curricula & Accreditation 

Belk-Leggett Co.—”’Danville’s Shopping Center” 

Big Bill Bottling Co.—Dr. Pepper “Good For Life” 

Boggs Cinder and Concrete Products Co., Inc. 

Booth-White Sport Shop—Athletic Outfitters, 

Brown Jewelry Company—Manufacturing and Dispensing Opticians 

Callahan Cleaners—"Danville’s Best Cleaners” 

Cat and Fiddle—"Danville’s Finest Homeowned Supermarkets” 

Cavalier Restaurant—Danville’s Best’ 

Clarke Electric Co., Inc.—"If Its Electrical Come To Clarke” 

Clements & Parker—”Home Furnishers and 

The Cloth Stores, Inc.—”Dan River Fabrics” 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co.—’The Pause That Refreshes” 
Danville Dairy Products Co., Inc.—Faultless” 
Danville Hardware Company—"“Two Stores To Serve You” é 
Danville Laundry Company—"Exclusive Sanitone Service” 
Garden Grove Motor Court—Excellent Tourist Accommodations, Fine Foods eck 
Gerald & Betty Hairdressers 

Giles Flower Shop—Giles Flower Garden 

Gravely Brothers—Real Estate, Insurance, Rents, Bonds 

L. Herman, Inc.—“Danville’s Best Store” Established 1886 


Hitchcocks Studio—Photographic Service wii 


_ 
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DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Hodnett & Co., Inc.—Jewelers & Silversmiths 
Hotel Danville—Modern, Fireproof, Air Conditioned Coffee Shop 
Mutual Savings and Loan Association 
 Peers—Wiseman Co.—insurance and Real Estate 


WA 


Purdum’s Piedmont Paint Products 


~ Rich-Good Motor Co., Inc.—Lincoln and Mercury 


sh 


B. Rodgers—Cleaners & Dyers 

Sater’s Men Shop—"Maintain That Sater Appearance” 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.—"Shop at Sears and Save” 
 Seven-Up Bottling Co.—”Fresh Up With Seven-Up” 
Stinson Tire Company—The General Tire 
Stratford—Junior College for Women with High School 

Swanson Motors, Inc.—Cadillac, Oldsmobile, G.M.C. Trucks 
- Swicegood Funeral Home—"The House That Service Built’ 
J. T. Townes Printers—Stationers & Engravers 


Radio Station WDVA 
Wilson Nehi Bottling Co.—-Royal Crown Cola 


_ Wyatt Chevrolet Corp.—Chevrolet Sales & Service See 
and Hall Food Store—"Danville’ 's Finest Foods" 


a; 
» 
1 
: ~ | 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS TO VISIT 
HISTORIC AND SCENIC WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


Wythe County, the Site of the Signing and Adoption of 
the Famous Fincastle Resolution, Invites You To Be Its 
Guest. For ideal Hotel or Modern Tourist Court reserva- 
tions, Write 


Wythe County Chamber of Commerce 
Wytheville, Va. 
A of the D.A.R. Chapters and 
the Amer! deals Strona Uphold. SOU HWEST 
VA. ENTERPRISE AD ABC newspaper serving Wythe County 
HIX ORCHARDS Fine Fiavored Virginia 
Wholesale - Retail - inquiries Invite 
Phone 4371 Wise vie ginia 


THE ESSO CORNER 
Phone 3076 - Wise, Virginia pa 


SEE NATURAL TUNNEL 
Eighth Wonder of the World # 


GIFT SHOP 


MOTOR LODGE COFFEE SHOP - 


Located on U. S. Hgwys. 23, 58, 421 in 
Southwest Virginia 


Write Richard T. Pullen, Mgr., for information 


Natural Tunnel, Virginia 


When in Southwest Virginia, stop at 
THE COLONIAL HOTEL 
Located in Wise one half block off U. S. 

Route +23, “The Trail of The Lone- 
some Pine” 
All rooms redecorated, newly furnished and 
have private baths and inner-spring mat- 
tresses. They are clean and comfortable. 
Rates for single rooms $3.50, twin bed room 
$6.50. 
The Colonial, being situated in Wise can 
boast of an altitude of slightly more than 
2,500 feet. It is cool and quiet. 


Corner Main & Bridge set 
Danville, Va. 


In Tribute to 
MRS. W.-W. PEERS 
Danville, Va. 
Virginia's Peerless State Chairman 
for the D. A. R. Magazine " 
Who Deserves a Large Share of the Credit 


due the Virginia Daughters for 
This Record Issue 


THORNHILL, Jeweler 
Gifts of Distinetion 
Halifax, Virginia 


SAM ASSOCIATES, INC. 


holesale Jewelry 
418 State St. Bristol, Virginia 


THE KING PRINTING CO. 
Distinctive printing since 1876 


Bristol Tennessee-Virginia 


The Largest Selection of 


DAN RIVER FABRICS 


in Virginia 


Greetings from 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


“One of Ten Representative Junior 
Colleges in America” 


Write for information 


Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


Dalmatians — Beagle Hounds 
Hampshire Sheep 
Registered Stock For Sale 
“GRENACRES FARM” 


Mr. & Mrs. W. P. Wiseman, Owners 
Route 5 Danville, Va. 


West Kirk Ave. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


LOVELADY CHAPTER, D. 


Lee Virginia 


THE HISTORIC SEMINARY METHODIST 
CHURCH 


The one hundredth anniversary of this beauti- 
ful little brick church was celebrated August 
12th, 1951. It was established in August, 1851, 
as a school and church by a group of progres- 
sive pioneer citizens who realized no phase of 
life lies closer to the hearts of everyday folk 
than religion and education. It soon became 
an advanced educational center. This and other 
similar institutions in Lee County created cultural 
atmosphere seldom found in the frontier life of 


ia these mountains. 
= A highway marker near this church bears the 
following inscription: ; 
The Seminary Methodist Church, Founded 
August 8th, 1851. The First Board of Stewards: 
: Wm. N. G. Barron, John W. Slemp, Johnathan 
F. Jones, Henry C. Slemp and John Snodgrass. 
LEE BAN AND TRUST Company LEE THEATRE 
ensington Gap, Vo. Southwest Virginia's Finest 
“In the Heart of Southwest 
Virginia's Coal Fields” Pennington Gap, Va. 
Ne Compliments of ate CREECH TRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
 LION’S CLUB Pennington Gap, Va. 
Auto Supplies and Westinghouse 
: Jonesville, Va. Appliances 
THE POWELL VALLEY Compliments of 
NATIONAL BANK 
MANESS & MYERS, PONTIAC © 
“The only National Bank in Lee County” 
| M. D. EDDS - GULF SERVICE STATION 
Manufacturer of Handmade Cherry John R. Gibson 
and Walnut Furniture 
Ve. 
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ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
THE BOOK NOOK 
Largest selection of books in Southwest Virginio 


20 W. KIRK AVENUE 


‘DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Greetings from the Margaret Lynn Lewis Chapter, D. A. R. 


Organized February 15, 1894 


MAGAZINE 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Nike 


HENRI KESSLER, INC. 


THE HOUSE OF FINE 


GEORGE T. HITCH 
acai 
Roanoke Virginia 


ROANOKE BOOK 
& 
STATIONERY CO., INC. 


Office Supplies 


GIFTS 
Since 1906 
ANY 


Roanoke 


Silver Crafts Copper Crafts 


Handwrought By Lawton 


427 Campbell Avenue, S. W. 


5, 
| 
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Steinway Fisher 
Gulbransen Music RCA Victor 
Everett Center Hammond Organs 
Wint 
inter 


BANKING SERVIC 

THE 


OF ROANOKE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


— 


Agents for Allied Van Lines 


Roanoke, Virginia 


KIMBERLING BROTHERS “Dove-Gillespie Flowers” 
FLORISTS Patrick Henry Hotel Bldg. 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Roanoke Virginia Dial 9287 Nite 3-1080 


Courtesy Quality 


THURMAN & BOONE company 


W 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


THE GREAT NAMES IN MUSIC 
A 
: 
| 
FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
1 
‘ 
; 
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WILLIAM PRESTON CHAPTER, D. ALR. 


payed 
Sea Food Steaks Chicken be ee 


ROY L. WEBBER aHTS ARCHIE’S INC. 


Archie’s Lobster House 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Archie’s Gift Shoppe 


Beautiful Flowers Heated Cabins with Showers 
Telegraphed and Telephoned R.F.D. 2 Box 251 
Everywhere Roanoke, Virginia 


2 MILES NORTH ON U. S. ROUTE 11 


BROTHERHOOD MERCANTILE COMPANY a 


In Roanoke Since 1889 Better Clothing & Fantdings 
There’s a Reason For Men and Young Men 


James B. Morgan, President 


The Hotel Association of Roanoke, eal 


“The Star City of the South” 


HOTEL ROANOKE 


“A Modern Air-Conditioned Version of 
an Old English Inn” 


Kenneth R. Hyde : George L. Denison 
Associate Managers 


HOTEL PATRICK HENRY 
300 Rooms 


200 Rooms 
Garland W. Miller 


75 bedrooms 
CONDITIONED 


William E. Stubbs, Jr. 
Manager 


* 
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COMPLIMENTING 


Nancy Christian Fleming Chapter, ! 
Organized May, 1921 


HOFHEIMER’S 
Quality Footwear Since 1885 
305 S. Jefferson St. 


The 
largest 

most 
beautiful 
specialty 

shop 

in 

Virginia 


NELSON HARDWARE CO. 


17 East Campbell Ave. 
Roanoke, Virginia 


SIDNEY‘S | 


Smart Clothes 


ROANOKE 


Quality Printing for 
Almost Three Quarters of a Century 


THE STONE PRINTING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Roanoke, Virginia 


SDAR 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia 
\ 
amet 501 Jefferson St. oanoke, Virginia 


from Salem, Virginia 


THE FORT LEWIS CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Home of Vice President General, Mrs. Everett L. Repass 


% Mile West of Salem, Va. 
U.S.1land 460 


Recommended by Duncan Hines 
and Quality Courts 
Phone 2631 


U. S. 11 and 460 


Member 
AAA 


¥2 Mile West of Salem, Va. 


Quality 
Courts 
United 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


in Virginia 


Since 1842 Roanoke has offered the 


best in Christian education. 


Friendly campus 


* Spiritual leadership 


* Personal guidance 


Well-rounded curricula 


Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 


B. FORMAN SONS 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Compliments of 


A Friend 


. 
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Yale & Towne Manufacturin 
Builders of Fine Hardware 
: 
FORT LEWIS TOURIST COURT 
Restaurant in Connection 
WIRACLE IN STONE. 
Directly on U. S. Routes 11 & 460 


INE 
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HOME DECORATING Cldeas 


Where better can you get those sparkling new 
home decorating ideas than in your furniture and 
department stores! Take a day, take a tour, take 
notes. Add an Index of Intriguing Ideas to your 
gray matter, for present or future use. See the 


Fashion Trend is worthily constructed 
(“Tailored In Wood”) in one of the 


most modern furniture plants, and 


Send 25¢ for the Fashion 
Trend Plan-Pak, with Room 
Strategy Plotter and Furniture 
Cut-Outs, to scale. Arrange- 
ment and color suggestions by 
Jean Watt, noted color and 
interior design consultant. 
Ways to make ate lovelier 
with care. Ways to plan 
charming bedrooms at low cost. 
Please print name and address. 


Dept. DAR-512. good taste.” 


JOHNSON-CARPER 


...Q0 browsing for 


JOHNSON-CARPER 


Make it a “must” to see Fashion Trend! 
You'll fall in love with the cheerful, == 
charming Fashion Trend “family”. 
You'll find it hard to believe but bit 
pleasing to know that you can have such 
lovely bedrooms at such low cost. 


sold coast-to-coast in furniture and 
department stores— for people 
with limited budgets and unlimited 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


MAGAZINE 


new styles and colors... jot down dimensions.... | 
find out about prices and payments. Whoever you 
are, wherever you live, your furniture retailer 
welcomes you. So take your home to heart—go 
browsing for home decorating ideas... 


Left: Silver 
Grey Walnut 


Right: Flaxen 


Korina 


Left: Cocoa 
Brown Walnut 
or Ivory Korina 


These dresser sketches typify other 
Fashion Trend suite styles. Fashion 
Trend is designed by Edmond J. 
Spence, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


Inc., ROANOKE, 


T 
= 
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‘COUNT PULASKI CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
1932—1952 


The 20th anniversary of Count Pulaski Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
‘Organized December 29, 1931, and recognized by the National Society in February, 1932. 


In tribute we honor past accomplishments. 


In dedication we pledge our best efforts to the future. 


HONORING 


Mrs. R. M. Copenhaver, Past Regent—By Her Children 
Mrs. J. C. Harman, Past Regent—By Her Family 
Miss Helen Calfee, Past Regent—By Mrs. J. T. Kelley 
Mrs. James Thomas Meredith, Past Regent 
Mrs. Floyd E. Chelf, Past Regent 

s. Hensel Eckman, Regent 


IN MEMORY OF 


. T. M. Painter, Organizing Regent—By Count Pulaski Chapter 
F. S. Oglesby, Historian and Librarian—By Her Children 

. R. H. Woolling, Past Regent—By Mrs. C. E. Bowles 
Mrs. J. Howe Kent, Past Regent—By John D. Kent 


Compliments of 
VIRGINIA MAID HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Ladies’ Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


BUSHONG MOTOR CORPORATION 
Dodge = Plymouth 
Sales - Service 


PULASKI PRINTING COMPANY 
Printing & Engraving 


STANLEY’S JEWELERS 
The Home of Fine Diamonds 


VIRGINIA FOODS, INC. 


Roanoke 


DOBSON HOSIERY MILLS 
Infants’ Hosiery 


PARK GRILL 
Pulaski’s Eating Place 
Dublin Road, Pulaski 


SPINNING WHEEL ANTIQUE SHOP bee 


THOMAS M. SEAGLE AND SONS 


[882] 
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Count Pulaski Chapter, D. A. R. oP 


Pulaski is an industrial town in a rich agricultural area in the ‘aii section known 
far and wide as the Mountain Empire of Virginia. Lands are rolling and in some parts of 
the County mountainous with highly productive soil on which Blue grass flourishes naturally. 
The City and County were named in honor of Count Casimir Pulaski, a young Polish patriot 
who put love of freedom above life. At the solicitation of Benjamin Franklin, he came __ 
to America to aid the Colonies in their struggle for freedom—a cause he loved and died for. ; 

Mild climate, beautiful scenery, recreation facilities at Claytor Lake State Park, the if 
finest; steady business, good schools, active religious life and the best people—that is 
Pulaski. 


BOB’S SHOE CENTER PULASKI FLOWER SHOP 
Naturalizer Shoes “Flowers of Guaranteed Freshness” 
CARLTON’S PULASKI LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 5 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear For Discriminating People Y 
DAVIS-KIRCHNER CO. PULASKI MOTOR COMPANY, Inc 


Electrical Appliances 


“Look to Hotpoint for the Finest-First” Ford Sales and Service 


Compliments of PULASKI VANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
EVERETT MORRIS Hardware—Heating and Plumbing 
“When it Rains it Pours” Electrical Appliances—Farm Machinery 
E. O. KING & SON NORMAN—JONES 
Real Estate 


“Things To Wear For Men Who Care” 


“Two Are Hard to Beat” 


GALLIMORE & LIVELY RUTHERFORD PONTIAC COMPANY 
General Contractors Cadillac—Pontiac—G.M.C. Trucks 
Compliments of B. D. SMITH BROS.—PRINTERS 
GARTER’S FOOD CENTER Smith Office Supplies 
HARRIS MOTOR COMPANY THE SOUTHWEST TIMES 
Home of Chevrolet since 1923 “Your Newspaper” 


L. A. EMMART ow. Compliments of 
Millinery and Accessories 3 M. W. STEVENS ESTATE 


TYLER DRUG COMPANY, Inc. WAVERITE BEAUTY SHOPPE 
The Rexall Store Complete Beauty Service 


n. 
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VALLEY FORGE TOWER 


Under contract for early completion as 
far up as a temporary roof over the Me- 
morial Room, the Bell Tower being built at 
Valley Forge by the National Society ad- 
vanced rapidly in height during the Sum- 
mer. On August 16 it stood 22 feet above 
the ground, with a 12-foot basement. 


Following a visit there during August, 
Mrs. James B. Patton, President General, 
expressed keen gratification at the progress 
then being made and said that when fin- 
ished the huge tower will, in her opinion, 
be one of the most magnificent and im- 
pressive structures of the kind anywhere 
in the world. 

“If our members could only see this 
beautiful tower, they would be very proud 
of it and would want to do more to help 
speed its completion to its full height,” 
Mrs. Patton remarked after viewing the 
construction work. She was accompanied 
to Valley Forge by Mrs. John Morrison 
Kerr, Treasurer General, and Miss Ger- 
trude Carraway, Vice President General 
and Editor of the D. A. R. Macazine. 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


ANNUAL BIBLE WEEK 


The Eleventh Annual National Bible 
Week will be sponsored October 15-21 by 
the Laymen’s National Committee, Inc., 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, N. Y. Pro- 


grams will be sent gratis. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS INCREASE 


Subscriptions to the D. A. R. Macazine 
increased during the Summer. As of 
August 6, there were 18,161 subscribers. 


SUBSCRIBE TO D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
$2 per Year 
Give Subscriptions as Christmas Gifts 


MARKOW—FLORIST 


304 N. 6th St. Dial 2-0938, 2-2590 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


inest ily 


LETTERHEADS - INVITATIONS - ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Designed Printed Engraved Lithographed 
- CARDS AND GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Maddey Co. 
Richmond Virginia 


- OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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President General to Visit Nine States 


Mrs. James B. Patton will visit nine 
States this Fall to attend their State D. A. R. 
Meetings. 

Beginning September 24, Mrs. Patton 
expected to be at Providence, R. I., for 
the Rhode Island Society’s Fall Meeting at 
tthe Narragansett Hotel. 

On September 26 she was to be present 
for the Maine Fall Meeting at the Farns- 
worth Museum at Rockland. 

The New Hampshire State Meeting on 
the 28th was next on her schedule, at the 
Hotel Wentworth by the Sea at Portsmouth. 

For October 1-2 the Vermont State Con- 
ference was listed at the Universalist 
Church at Woodstock. 

Mrs. Patton will then go to Swampscott 
for the Massachusetts State Meeting Octo- 
ber 3-4 at the New Ocean Hotel. 

The Connecticut State Meeting will be 


held October 8 at the Roger Ludlow High 
School at Fairfield. 

Next will come the New York State Con- 
ference October 10, 11 and 12 at the Mark 
Twain Hotel, Elmira. 

The President General will be at the 
Pennsylvania State Conference October 15, 
16 and 17 at the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg. 

Later that week Mrs. Patton expects to 
be present for sessions on the last two days 
of the West Virginia State Conference 
which will be held October 18, 19 and 20 
at the Shenandoah Hotel at Martinsburg. 

She will return to Washington that week- 
end to be present for the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting October 22, the State Re- 
gents’ meeting October 23 and the Na- 
tional Board meeting October 24, and then 
leave October 25 on the bus trip to South- 
ern Approved Schools. 


MAGAZINE 
for excellent 


© IF States, Committees, Chapters, 
Firms or Individuals Wish to Have 
Christmas Greetings in Our December 
Issue, They Should Reach Our Office 
before October 21 


One Column Inch 12.50 
One Column Half-Inch 7.50 


One Column Quarter-Inch 


ALWAYS FIRST QUALITY! 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Always First With... 


FIRST QUALITY ! 


TOP VALUES! 
LOW PRICES! 


BIG SELECTION! 
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Season 1951-52 


SEPTEMBER 


17—Postmasters Convention _ 
18—Postmasters Convention 

30—Washington Hebrew Congregation 


OCTOBER 


1—Washington Hebrew Congregation 
9—Washington Hebrew Congregation 
10—Washington Hebrew Congregatior. 
20—Die Fledermaus 

21—Christian Science Lecture 
24—National Symphony Orchestra 
26—Barber Shop Quartets 
30—Philadelphia Orchestra 
31—National Symphony Orchestra 


NOVEMBER 


6—New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
7—National Symphony Orchestra 
8—National Symphony Children’s Concert 
11—Heifetz 
14—National Symphony Orchestra 
15—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
16—National Geographic Society 
17—Nelson Eddy 
20—Philadelphia Orchestra 
23—National Geographic Society 
25—Gladys Swarthout 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
29—National Symphony Children’s Concert 
30—National Geographic Society ; 


DECEMBER 


2—National Symphony Orchestra 
5—National Symphony Orchestra 
6—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
7—National Geographic Society 
9—Methodist Hymn Sing 
9—National Lutheran Chorus 
10—Ana Maria and Spanish Dancers | 
11—Trapp Family 

12—National Symphony Orchestra 
14—National Geographic Society 
19—National Symphony Orchestra 
21—Telephone Company Children’s aie: 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—Hansel and Gretel—National Symphony 


1952 
TANUARY 


4—National Geographic Society 
8—Philadelphia Orchestra 
9—National Symphony Orchestra 
11—National Geographic Society 
12—National Symphony and §S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A. 
13—Shan-Kar Dancers 


FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE ABOVE, ADDRESS 
HAROLD L. MAYNARD, Managing Director 
CONSTITUTION HALL, Washington 6, D. C. 


1952 


JANUARY 


14—Shan-Kar Dancers 
16—National Symphony Orchestra 
17—National Symphony Children’s Concert 
18—National Geographic Society 
22—Szigeti 

23—National Symphony Orchestra 
25—National Geographic Society 
26—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
27—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
28—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
29—Philadelphia Orchestra 
30—National Symphony Orchestra 


FEBRUARY 


1—National Geographic Society 
5—Christian Science Lecture 
6—National Symphony Orchestra 
8—National Geographic Society 
11—National Symphony Children’s Concert 
12—Philadelphia Orchestra 
14—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
15—National Geographic Society 
17—National Symphony Orchestra 
20—National Symphony Orchestra 
22—National Geographic Society 
25—National Symphony Orchestra 
Concert 

27—National Symphony Orchestra 
29—National Geographic Society 


MARCH 


7—National Geographic Society 
9—Christian Science Lecture 
11—Artur Rubinstein 
12—National Symphony Orchestra 
14—National Geographic Society 
16—Boys of Norway Chorus 
18—Philadelphia Orchestra 
19—National Symphony Orchestra 
20—National Symphony Children’s Concert 
21—National Geographic Society 
23—National Symphony Orchestra 
26—National Symphony Orchestra 
28—National Geographic Society 


APRIL 
1—Bjorling 
2—National Symphony Orchestra 
4—National Geographic Society 
6—First Piano Quartet 
8—Philadelphia Orchestra 
13-18—D. A. R. Continental Congress 
22—Philadelphia Orchestra 
27—Christian Science Lecture 
29—First Baptist Church 
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Speaking of Pictures 
(Continued from page 791) 


to pay off the debt for the National Society, 
but it is wise financing on the part of the 
Chapters and members. 

When Constitution Hall was built, dona- 
tions to it were outright gifts, for at that 
time the advantage of the tax situation 
toward educational institutions did not 
exist. 

Today contributions to the D. A. R. 
building debt are deductible from income 
tax—gifts large and small are literally in- 
vestments for the donor, and to the ad- 
vantage of the donor. 

One can well ask herself—shall I invest 
in the D. A. R. for my own benefit, or shall 
I give it to the tax collector? Shall I help 
make it possible to substantially reduce the 
large interest payments which have to be 
met, or shall I pay it out in taxes? Men 
of finance are complimentary to the Society 
for the amounts already achieved, but 
strongly advise more systematic giving to 
release the members from debt, and “to 
invest in yourselves is wise investing.” 

Finally, picture the D. A. R. debt free, 
and interest free, then the Society through 
its respective Committees can gain new 
impetus for its continued high attainments. 

If the amount of even one interest pay- 
ment could be applied to the National De- 
fense Committee, conjure the added results 
to this important work! 
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If the amount of even one interest pay- 
ment could be applied to the Approved 
Schools Committee, or to any one of the 
National Committees, it would mean much! 

In the last analysis, the application of 
members and Chapters on raising money 
for debt obliteration has far-reaching rea- 
sons beyond just the dollar sign, and the 
decimal point; it is sound reasoning, good 
judgment, and good business; and the most 
colorful picture of all will be the last check 
needed to pay in full! 

It is better to be a donor, than a debtor! 


AUX TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 
Restaurant Francais * 820 Connecticut Ave. 


The Most Famous French Cuisine in Washington 
Luncheon and Dinner—Closed Sunday 


NEW MAGAZINE BOOKLET 
A. R. BUILDINGS” 


Reprints of March, April, and August, 1951, 
Articles on “Our Buildings,” “Our Museum,” 
and “Our State Rooms”’—32 Pages, Fully 
Illustrated —50 Cents Each 


12 copies—$5.50; 25 for $10; 50 for $18 
100 for $35 


Profits Will Go to Building Fund 


Order Wholesale, Sell Retail; Thus 
Making Money for Your Chapter 


Send Orders Now to 
D. A. R. MAGAZINE 


FIFTH CENTENARY OF BIRTH OF QUEEN ISABELLA 


Anita Fernandini de Naranjo, President of the National Council of Women of 
Peru, has called the attention of our National Society, through our President 
- General, to the fact that October 12 marks the fifth centennial of the birth of 
Queen Isabella of Castile, who financed the voyage of Christopher Columbus 
leading to the discovery of America in 1492. 
The Peruvian Government has invited the countries of the American Continent 
to join in celebrating the birthday anniversary of the Spanish queen. Our Society 
has special interest in the occasion, since it was organized on a date commemo- 
_ rating the landing in America made possible by a woman. 
“The pages of the history of mankind have never recorded an event having 
ag such transcendental implications as the discovery of the New World,” the Peruvian 
Aas ae leader points out in her call to the women of America to celebrate the anniversary. 
‘ _ “For it revolutionized the concepts of medieval geography, doing away with 
_ long-established errors and enigmas, and brought to light, thanks to the marvelous 
intuition of a woman inspired by divine grace and to a genius in navigation 
a continent destined to become, with the passage of time, the most powerful 
_ bulwark in the defense of the Christian civilization and culture. 
+i “The vigorous creative spirit of Isabella . her vast culture and political _ 
ty i oe vision, the complete selflessness and rectitude of her private life, and her devotion __ 
to justice and truth are reflected in . . . her acts as an inspired leader.” i 
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Treasure For Museum 
(Continued from page 768) 


as it was to become, was a chief weapon of 
the Adams’ camp in the closing days of 
the race. 

The handsome suit, which prompted this 
writing, is made of a soft shade of blue 
silk velvet cut in a small diamond pattern. 
The blue, now mellowed uniformly, may 
have been at one time about the same 
shade as our D. A. R. blue. The lining is 
a heavy creamy yellow silk satin, as is the 
vest. Imposed and superimposed on the 
finished garment is a metallic gold, yellow 
and blended silk thread embroidery in a 
sunflower pattern. The centers of the 
flowers are incrusted with diamond-cut 
brilliants and small sequins. Every stitch 
of the suit and the embroidery is intricate 
and delicate handwork said to have been 
executed in Belgium. 

The whole is in a remarkable state of 
preservation, especially when it is con- 
sidered how generous the descendants have 
been in allowing it to be used for dis- 
play, and though they admit that it 
SHOULD be in a museum, some of the 
older ones are reluctant to give up this 
heirloom, and brush over the idea with, 
“SOMEDAY, PERHAPS.” 

Council of Safety Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, at Americus 
had an antique show in 1950, and the 
family custodian of this suit was gracious 
in allowing it to be on display. It is 
secretly hoped that, when “SOMEDAY” 
comes, this same Chapter will have the 
pleasure of presenting, on behalf of the 
descendants of William Harris Crawford, 


this thing of history and beauty to the | 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Museum. There it could be properly dis- 
played and, at the same time, protected in 
a beautiful fireproof building. 


CROSSNORE CHRISTMAS BOX 
Please order at once a Christmas Box of assorted hand woven 
articles to sell for Christmas 
MRS. N. W. JOHNSON 
Director, Weaving Department 


Crossnore School, Inc. Crossnore, N. C. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


| National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, ners and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 


THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


W. 4th St. 
“4 
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Instead of Flowers 
Most Chapters Send 


THE PERFECT 
LASTING TRIBUTE 


An Officially-approved 


GRAVE MARKER 


made by NEWMAN of 
hand-chased cast bronze 


Hand-chased and hand-finished to high- 


light their beauty and symbols. Finest 
quality cast bronze. 
LAY MEMBER MARKERS 7” x 101%” 


Complete with pointed stakes or stone 
bolts: 

Twelve or more ............ ea. 7.75 


Extra Charges for Nameplates quoted 
on request 


TODAY ... Please write for FREE BROCHURE of grave 
and historic site markers and memorial tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Established 1882 


674 W. 4th Stret Cincinnati, Ohio 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 


and 
FINE PAINTINGS RESTORED 
REFERENCES 
Private Coll 


301 N. Mountain Ave. 


Museums—Historical Societi 


‘Brew@np 


Engnavena Pnintens Stationens 


1217 G Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 


WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Continuing « half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly “‘“AMERICANA”’—TIllustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


888 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


NE 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 
Editorially 


How could any editor wish to end a first 
year any more satisfactorily than with this 
October issue, which, thanks to the Vir- 
ginia Daughters, is a record-breaker in 
size, content and profit? 

Despite hot weather, the Virginia mem- 
bers have worked untiringly and success- 
fully in getting advertisements that fill over 
67 pages of our Magazine this month, 
bringing well over $7,900 extra income to 
our Magazine fund. 

We are very proud of the “Virginia Edi- 
tion” and the Virginians who have made 
it possible. We greatly appreciate their 
efforts, their interest and their results. 
Virginia is a great State, with a distin- 
guished past, progressive present and 
promising future, and our members there 
are proud to tell others of its resources, 
advantages and records. 

Especially do we wish to praise Mrs. Rob- 
ert V. H. Duncan, State Regent, for her lead- 
ership in promoting this issue and obtain- 
ing many of its ads; Mrs. Robert W. Wood, 
National Vice Chairman of the Magazine 
Committee, who also labored successfully 
in behalf of the issue; and particularly to 
Mrs. W. W. Peers, Virginia’s superb State 
Magazine Chairman, who acted as the 
State’s chief contact wtih the Magazine 
Editor and who did a difficult job with dis- 
patch, accuracy and efficiency. 

May this issue be an inspiration to other 
States to follow the fine example set so 
well for the Fall by Virginia. Read about 
Virginia and patronize its advertisers. 

Alabama will sponsor advertisements for 
the November issue, and the members 
there also have many fine things to pub- 
licize about their State. Advertisements, 
however, will be accepted from other States 
for any of these issues sponsored espe- 
cially by one or two State Societies. 

There will be many other noteworthy 
features in the November issue, including 
an article by Senator Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania and an excellent story of 
“Frontier Homes of the Potomac.” 

With this October issue, we complete our 
first year of Magazine stewardship. We 
are grateful for the interest shown by so 
many members and outsiders, we deeply 
appreciate their kind compliments, and 
we bespeak their continued cooperation. 
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State Activities 
(Continued from page 798) 


learning; support of the Hoover Commis- 
sion; rescinding former bills passed by 
the Legislature concerning World Govern- 
ment; opposing Florida’s participation in 
changing the United States Constitution 
regarding World Government; against 
using the United Nations to limit the rights 
of American citizens; and for the endorse- 
ment of Mrs. Odom as a candidate for 
Vice President General. 

The National Defense luncheon high- 
lighted the conference. Honorary State 
Regent Mrs. Guy Williams, Chairman, pre- 
sented Arthur Griffith, eminent speaker, 
and chief editorial writer of the Miami 
Herald, who made the patriotic address 
covering our country’s problems today. He 
commended the D. A. R. for having guarded 
its heritage so well. Corporal Thomas 
Zeigler, USMC, distinguished young son of 
our member, Mrs. W. T. Zeigler, gave a 
thrilling account of his experience in Korea, 
and an excellent graphic picture of the 
conflict, as he saw it. 


That afternoon Mrs. Alfred Diefenderfer 
presented a beautiful fashion show by Bur- 
dine’s, on the terrace, and Mrs. Whitsett 
was hostess at a lovely tea for Mrs. Odom. 


The gala banquet honored the State Re- 
gent and State Officers. Sister Josepha 
artistically directed the enchanting music 
by St. Patrick’s Choir. Mrs. Riley Staats, 
gracious mistress of ceremonies, introduced 
T. Russ Hill, prominent Detroit industrial- 
ist, and humorist-speaker, who addressed 
Continental Congress in 1950. His dynamic 
address, “Free Enterprise,” intently held 
his large, appreciative audience, and fit- 
tingly closed the successful conference. 


Florence Harris Longman 
State Historian 


For Manhasset and Its Environs 

See DOUGLAS VAN RIPER, Realtor 
190 Plandome Rd. Manhasset 7-2800 
New York State 


GENERAL METALLIC OXIDES CO. 


Jersey City 2,N. J. 
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Music i in 
=. Continued from page 781) 


Philadelphia, music was a struggle between 
foreign elements and the Quakers. 

Charleston, South Carolina, had the first 
musical society in America, the Saint 
Cecelias, founded in 1762. Charleston also 
witnessed the first performance of opera in 
America in 1735. 

New York lagged behind the South. Con- 
certs and composers did not win public 
recognition so easily as in other sections. 
There are a few important names from 
this period: 

Francis Hopkinson, 1737-1791; James 

: Lyon, 1735-1794; William Billings, 1746- 
1800. 

| : The Revolution, like all wars, 
musical progress. 
war, theatrical companies began to flourish. 
Ballads became the song of the hour, many 
of them war songs, like Yankee Doodle. 
We shall discuss these national airs next 


month, 


halted 


Suggested Programs 


. Detailed discussion of the Bay Psalm 
Book—visits to nearby libraries or 
museums to see copies of this book. 

. Report on the history of the Old 

Hundredth Tune. 

. Report on concerts in Faneuil Hall. 

Report on the musical history of 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

. Report on music as found in the 

colony at Jamestown, Virginia. 

. Report on the founding of the Saint 
Cecelia Society at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

7. Report on the accounts of the first 

opera held in Charleston. 

8. Reports in detail on the musical ac- 

complishments and compositions of 

Hopkinson, Lyon, and Billings, and 

other composers of this period. 


aA Pw 


__ (Note how adaptable this program can 
_ become, using LOCAL musical information, 
history, events, and persons. ) 


WOLCOTT GENEALOGY 


- sponsored by Society of Descendants of Henry Wolcott. One 
of First Settlers of Windsor. 500 pps, including Bradford, 
Eliott, Fischer, Jackson, Mather, Spaulding, Welbourne, Young, 
etc. $20.00 with order. Compiled and Edited by 


A. BOHMER RUDD 
a 1819 G St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Immediately after the | 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Also GENEALOGIES, AND FAMILY AND TOWN 


HISTOR 
All subjects, all languages. Send 


numbers 
list of wants. No obligation. We report quickly at soy prices. 


We also supply all current books at retail store prices—postpaid. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street Dept. D New York 19, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


The Mark of Quality \BurMil/ 
ERD 


BURLINGTON MILLS 


AO Years of 
Printing and 


| Printers of the Ohio D. A. R. News 


THE LAWHEAD PRESS, INC. 
Athens, Ohio 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 


ty (Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


FLORIDA AVE. G ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2- DC 


senp For Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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KRICUS GEORGIA 


To the people of other States we issue an invitation to visit us and witness the 


opportunities that exist here. 


We have already welcomed into our immediate and surrounding communities 
many families from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Colorado, Texas, Kansas, New Jersey, who have purchased farms here 
to raise cattle. 

We have just begun to develop the tremendous economic potentalities of this 
“GARDEN SPOT of DIXIE” and are looking forward to the future with a determina- 


tion to draw from it an even greater measure of prosperity than we have in the past. 


GEORGIA'S ‘STATE MAGAZINE CHAIRMAN, MRS. SAM MERRITT, for her out- 


Jones Auto Co. 


Americus Oil Co. 


Americus Provision Co. 


‘eh is James Chevrolet Co. 


Junior Welfare League 


Bell Jewelry Co. 
Churchwell’s 


Cohen’s 


Gammage Print Shop 


Clinic Drug Store Deloach’s Pastry Shop 


Americus Hardware Co. 


The Varsity 


ais 


Americus Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


Charles F. Lanier Agency 


sit: e Vogue “Where Ladies Shop 


G. A. Tye and Sons, Inc. 


Foremost Dairies 


Glover Grocery Co. Wholesale 
Dayton Veneer & Lumber Mills 
Tommy Hooks Agency Fakes 


Farmers Bonded Warehouse __ 


Sumter Seed Cleaning and 


KS 
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QUIZ PROGRAM 
1. Where is the famed home, “Kenmore?” 
2. Whose home was it originally? 


3. Did Carrie Jacobs Bond write the music 
of her songs, or the words, or both? 


D. A. R., formally organized? 
5. What was the “Grand Union Flag?” 
6. Was the rank of “General of the Army,” 

given in 1944 to four men, a new 
rank in the United States Army? 

7. When was ground broken for Memorial 
Continental Hall? 

8. What, in American history, is the 
Treaty of Paris? 

9. What do the initials WAVES stand for? 


; 10. What was Godey’s Lady’s Book? 


ANSWERS 


1. Fredericksburg, Va. 

2. Col. Fielding Lewis, and his wife, Betty, 

: only sister of George Washington. 
3. Always the music, usually both. 


October 11, 1890. 
5. The Grand Union Flag was the first 
4 flag of the Colonists to have any re- 


semblance to the present Stars and 
Stripes. It was sometimes called the 
“Congress Colors,” “First Navy En- 
sign” and “Cambridge Flag.” It 
consisted of 13 stripes, alternately 
red and white, with a blue field in 
the upper left-hand corner bearing 
the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew, signifying union with the 
Mother Country. This banner was 
first flown by the ships of the Co- 
lonial Fleet in the Delaware River 
in December, 1775. It was the stand- 
ard of the Continental Army when 
the latter came into being in January, 
1776. 

. No, it had been held by Generals Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan. 

. October 11, 1902. 

. The treaty that ended the Revolutionary 
War. 

. Women Accepted for Voluntary Emer- 
gency Service. 


10. Fashion illustrations and articles pub- 


lished periodically in the middle 19th 
Century by Louis Godey. 


Complimentary to 
Colonel Charles Lewis Chapter N. S. D. A. R. 
LIVERPOOL SALT COMPANY, Hartford, West Va. 


4. When was the National Society, 


A NAME OF 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
near the White 
House, embassies and government 


Nation’s Capital .. . 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 

. and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


The Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 


HILTON MANAGEMENT + CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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~ THE MAGAZINE 
CHAIRMAN. 


Our holidays have come to an end now 
and our thoughts are turning to the Fall 
work of our Society. 

I hope as you look ahead to the tasks 
which are yours that you will have at the 
very top of your list a reminder of that 
renewal of your Magazine subscription or 
taking that new subscription. I beg of you 
not to let the Fall come and find your home 
without your Magazine. Remember our 
goal, “DOUBLE OUR SUBSCRIPTIONS.” 

Inquiries concerning advertisements have 
been coming in all during the Summer 
months. If interest is a measuring stick, 
we should climb to the top on advertise- 
ments. 

Many States are sponsoring certain 
months for ads. If your State has not 
spoken for a definite time, get busy now 
and set that date. It has been necessary 
to give two States the same month in some 
cases but that does not mean that any 
State is cut short. Even though you are 
concentrating on one particular month, do 
not hesitate to accept ads at any time. 

Again let me stress the fact that regard- 
less of certain States using the concen- 
trated form of all ads in one month, you 
may place ads in our Magazine ANY 
MONTH. 

My dream is for our slogan, “AN AD 
FOR EVERY CHAPTER,” to be true. 
Won't you help make that dream come 
true? 


Hoy L. Gupton, National Chairman 


N. FRIEDMAN, JEWELERS 
Established 1900 
Cor. Central & Washington Sts., Phoenix, Arizona 


JACK JOHNSTON & ROSS THOMAS MACHINE WORKS 
Head and Block Repair 
114 So. 7th St. Phoenix, Arizona 


: Underwriter Approved 
Central Office Alarm System 


Industrial Processes 


GENERAL ALARM, Inc. 
128 N. First Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


MAGAZINE 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


Price each $9.00 
6 or more ea. 8.25 


12 or more ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 
PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


A in the Nation's 
Capital, combining comfort 

convenience. Transient and 
residential. 


We make reservations for 
Hotel Lincoln in New York— 
another Maria Kramer Hotel. 


: 
imperishable! 
Weatherproof! 
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MAIN OFFICE 
613 FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


BRANCHES 
49TH AND FORDHAM N. W. First AND oO STREETS, N. E. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE UNITED STATES 
_ TO BE GRANTED TRUST POWERS UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


TELEPHONE: STERLING 1308 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Treat the family to a Christmas full of Florida sunshine. 
Enjoy the holidays living on the ocean-front, frolicking 
on our superb beach, plunging into the refreshing salt 


surf, or just being together as a happy family unit while 
‘ the children are out of school. Here Christmas is planned 
ae : for families on a lark. There are sports, entertainment, 


delicious American plan meals, delightful relaxation —all 
at the lower rates prevailing through December. Send 
for details today. 


TRADE WINDS 


OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 


Opening for the season November 1. 
European plan to December 1, Ameri- 
can plan December 1 through April. 
Color folder and rates on request to: 
Box 1061, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


METROPOLITAN BANK 
Established 1814 | 
THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE DISTRICT O 
ie 
| 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Harry F. Byrd is U. S. Senator from 


Virginia, of national distinction. 

Dr. Robert Douthat Meade is in charge 
of the History Department at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. A native Vir- 
ginian, he published his first book, a 
biography of Judah P. Benjamin, and is 
now working on a two-volume biography 
of Patrick Henry. He has written many 
historical and genealogical articles, and 
does professional genealogical work. 

James S. Easley, attorney, is President 
of the Patrick Henry Memorial Founda- 
tion. He is a former State Senator and 
former President of the Virginia State Bar. 

Dr. Willard N. James is Vice President 
of Hollins College, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of its Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Graves H. Thompson is the Walter 
Blair Professor of Latin at Hampden- 
Sydney College. He is a popular speaker. 

David F. Thornton is Alumni Director 
of Roanoke College. During World War 
II he was with the Army Airways Com- 
munication System, serving two years in 
the South Pacific. 

Col. Katherine A. Towle is Director of 
Women in the U. S. Marine Corps. For 
her wartime service in the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, she was awarded the 
Navy Letter of Commendation with Rib- 
bon. A native Californian, she was for- 
merly Assistant Dean of Women at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Miss Sarah C. Armistead is Press Rela- 
tions Chairman of the Comte de Grasse 
Chapter. For several years she was Corre- 
sponding Secretary. She is Secretary to 
the Superintendent of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park. 

Juanita Lanier (Mrs. Paul) Hulfish is a 
descendant of Sidney Lanier, noted 
Georgia poet. A former Registrar of the 
Atlanta Chapter, she is now Yearbook and 
D. A. R. Magazine Chairman of the Mount 
Vernon Chapter. 

Mrs. Sam Merritt is the State D. A. R. 
Magazine Chairman for Georgia. 

Anne Cleghorne (Mrs. Powell) Glass, 
daughter-in-law of the late Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, is a Past Regent of 
Poplar Forest Chapter. A native of 
Georgia, she has written for many publica- 
tions and is active in Garden Club and 
Cancer Society work. 


Alice Lee (Mrs. R. W.) Shultice is Chair- 
man of Restoration, Research and Markers 
of the Great Bridge Chapter. 

Miss Mattie DeMontbreun is State Press 
Relations Chairman and Editor of the Ten- 
nessee D. A. R. News. Her article is 
timely, as the bus tourists to Approved 
Schools in October will have breakfast at 
the Hermitage. 

Mrs. Herbert McK. Smith is Secretary 
of the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

Mrs. H. H. (“Miss Annie”) Smith is 
National Secretary of the Kenmore Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and well known for her won- 
derful work at Kenmore. Her efforts for 
this issue have been outstanding, securing 
eight pages of advertisements from Fred- 
ericksburg. 
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able to maintain honor systems. 

Virginia, the seat of a proud military 
tradition, furnished some of the picked 
troops used for the initial assault on D-Day 
and a number of outstanding generals in 
recent wars. And Woodrow Wilson, the 
latest of eight presidents born on her soil, 
set an ideal for world peace which, we 
trust, will help prevent these wars from 
being fought in vain. 

Again illustrative of her golden mean, 
Virginia has a moderate climate and this 
with her variegated scenery, excellent roads, 
and modern system of national and state 
parks, is making her a mecca for tourists. 
Virginians believe that visitors will now 
find much within her borders that is not 
merely attractive, but also inspirational. 
For as Patrick Henry said at St. John’s 
Church, Richmond, in another period of 
crisis: 

“Sir, we are not weak, if we make a 

proper use of those means which the 

God of nature hath placed in our power.” 


OWEN G. DUNN CO. 
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